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y \ HIL E ſome affect the ſun, and ſome the ſhade, 
Some ſeck the city, ſome the hermitage; 
Their aims as various as tae roads they take 
In journeying through life; te tak be mine 
To paint the gloomy horrors of the tomb ; 
Th' appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
Theſe trav'llers meet. Thy ſaccours I implore. 
Eternal King! whoſe potent arm faftain; 
The key of death and hell. The Grave, dread thing 
Men ſhiver when thou art nam'd : Nature appell'd, 
Shakes of her wonted firmneſs. Ah ! how dark 
Thy long extended realms, and rueful waſte ! 
Where nought hut filence reigns, and night, dark night, 
Dark as was chaos, ere the infant ſun 
Was rolPd together, or had try'd it beams 
Athwart the gloom profound! The ſickly taper, 
By glimmering thro” thy low-brow'd miſty vaults, 
(Furr'd round with mouldy damps, and ropy ſlime,) 
Let's 
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Let's fall a ſupernumei ary horror, 
And only ſerves to make thy night more irkſome. 


Well do I know thee, by thy truſty yew, 
Cheerleſo, unſocial plant! that loves to dwell 
Midſt ſculls and coffins, epitaphs and worms: 
Where light-heel'd ghoſts, and viſonary ſhades, 
Beneath the wan cold moon (as fame reports) 
Embody'd thick, perform their myſtic rounds, 
No other merriment, dull tree! is thine. 


See yonder hallow'd fime! the pious work 
Of names once fam'd, row dubicus, or forgot, 
And buried *midit the wreck of things which were 
There he interr'd the more illuſtr:ous dead. 
The wind is up: hark! how it howls ! methinks, 
Till now, I never heard a found io dread ! 
Doors creak, and windows clap, and night's foul bird, 
Rook'd in the ſpire, ſcreams loud! the gloomy aiſles, 
Black plaiſter'd, and hurt g round with ſhreds of fcurcheons 
nd tatter'd coats cf arms, fend back the ſound, 
Ladcn with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 
The manſions of the dead. Rouz'd from their ſlumbers, 
In grim array the grizly ſpectres riſe, 
Grin horrible, and obſtinately ſullen 
Paſs and repaſs, huſh'd as the foot of night. 
Again the fcreech-owl ſhricks! ungracious ſound ! 
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IU hear no more —it makes me blo-d run chil! ! 
d 


1 
| Quite round the pile, a of re rend elms, 


Coeval n ar with tna ragged few, 
Long lach'd by the ic win ls: ſome rift half dow. 
Their branchleſs tr le; others io Nun at top, 
That ſcarce two eres could lodge in the ſame tree. 
Strange things ch neighbours ſay have happen'd here, 
Wild ſhrieks have it'd from the hollor- tombs, 
: Dead men have come again, and walk'd about, 
| And the 2reat bell has toll'd, umu g, untouch'd. 
(Such tes their cheer, at wax? or goſſipin g. 
When it draws near to witching time of rig!:t.) 


o 
* 


Oft in the lone church- yard at night I've ſeen, 
' By glimpſe of moonſhine cheq'ring thro? the trees, 
g The ſchool- boy, with his ſatchel in his hand, 
| Whiſtling aloud to bear his courage up, 
| And lightly tripping o'er the long flat ſtones, 
(With nettles ſkirted, and with moſs o'ergrown) 
0 | That tell in homely phraſe who lic below: 
Sudden he ſtarts, and hears—or thinks he hears— 
The found of ſomething purring at his heels ; 
| Full faſt he flies, and dares not look behind, 
Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows, 
Who gather round, and wonder at the tale 
B 2 
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Of horrid apparition, tall and ghaſtly, 
| That walks at dead of night, or takes his ſtand 


O'er ſome new open d Grave and, ſtrange to tell! 
Evaniſhes at crowing of the cock. 


Ilie new. made widow, too, I've ſometimes ſpy d 
Sad ſight! flow moving o'er the proſtrate dead: 
Liſtleſs, ſhe crawls along in doleful black, 

While burits of forrow guch from either eye, 

Faſt falling down her now- untaſted check. 

Prone on th2 lowly Grave of the dear man 

She drops; Wilitt buiy meddling memory, 

In barbarous ſucceſſion, muſters up 

The paſt indearments of their ſofter hours, 
Tenacious of its theme. Still, {till ſhe thinks 
Shes ie2him, and, indulging the fond thought, 
Clings yet more cloſely to the ſenſeleſs turf, 

Nor heeds the paſſenger who looks that way. 


Invidious Grave! how doſt thou rend in ſundet 
Whom love has knit, and ſympathy made one; 
A tie more ſtubborn far than nature's band ! 
Friendſhip! myſterious cement of the ſoul, 
S$weet'ner of life, and folder cf ſociety ! 

I owe thee much. Thou haſt deſerv d from me 
Far, fir beyond what I can ever pay. 

Oft have I prov'd the labours of thy love, 


And 
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And the warm efforts of the gentle heart 
Anxious to pleaſe. Oh! when my friend and I, 
In ſome thick wood, have wander'd heedleſs on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and fat us down 

Upon the ſloping cowſlip-cover'd bank, 

Where the pure limpid ftream has ſlid along, 

In graceful murmurs thro” the under-wood, 

Sweet murmuring ! methought the ſhrill-tongu'd thruſh 
Mended his ſong of love; the ſooty blackbird 
Mellow'd his pipe, and foften'd ev'ry note; 

The eglantine ſmell'd ſweeter; and the roſe 
Aſſum'd a dye more deep; whilft ev'ry flow'r 
Vy'd with its fellow plant in luxury 

Of dreſs. Oh! then the longeſt ſummer's day 
Seem'd too, too much in haſte : ſtill che full heart 
Had not imparted half: *twas happineſs 

Too exquiſite to laſt. Of joys departed 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ; 


Dull Grave! thou ſpoil' the dance of youthful blood, 
Strik*ſ out the dimple from the cheek of mirth, 
And ev*ry ſmirking feature from the face; 
Branding our laughter with the name of madneſs. 
Where are the jeſters now ? the men of health, 
Complexionally pleaſant? where the droll 
Whoſe ev'ry look and geſture was a joke 
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To clapping theatres, and gaping crowds, 
And made een thick-lip'd muſing melancholy 
To gather up her face into a ſmile 

Before ſie was aware? Ah! ſullen now, 

And dumb a the green turf that covers them! 


Where arc the mighty thunder bolts of war ? 
The Roman C:zſars, and the Grecian chiefs, 


The boaſt of ſtory? Where the hot-brain'd youth, 


Who the ziara at his pleaſure tore 
From kings cf all the then diſcover'd globe, 


And cry'd forſooth becauſc his arm was hamper d, 


And had not room enough to do its work 
Alas! how flim, diſhonorably ſlim ! 

And crammꝰd into a ſpace we bluſh to name. 
Proud royalty ! how alter'd are thy looks ! 
How blank thy features! and how wan thy hue ! 
Son of the morning wither art thou gone ? 
Where haſt thou hid thy many-ſpangled head, 
And the majeſtic menace of thine eyes, 

Felt from afar ? Pliant and powerleſs now, 
Like new-born infant wound up in his fwathes, 


_ > Or victim tumbled flat upon its back, 
© That throbs beneath the facrificer's knife: 


Mute muft thou bear the ftrife of little tongues, 
Andcoward inſults of the baſe-born crowd, 


That grudge a privilege thou never hadit, 
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But only kop'd for in the peaceful Grave, 

Of being unmoleſted and alone. 

ARaBia's gums and odoriferous drugs, 

Ard honours hy the heralds duly paid 

In mode and form ev'n to a very ſcruple— 

O cruel irony !—theſe come too late, 

And only mock whom they were meant to honor. 
Surel, there's not a dung2on-ſlave that's bury'd 

In the highway, unſhroudcd and uncotfin'd, 

Burt lies as ſoft, and ſleeps as found as he ! 

Sorry pre-eminence of high decent, 

Ahove the vulgar born, to rot in ſtate ! 

But ſe2! the well-plum'd hearſe comes nodding on, 
Stately and Now, and properly attended 

By the whele ſable tribe, who painful walch 

The ſick man's door, and live upon the dead, 

By letting out their perſons by the hour 

To mimic ſorrow, when the heart's not fad. 

How rich the trappings, now they're all unfurl'd, 
And glitt”ring in the ſun ! Triumphant entries » 
Of conquerors, and coronation pomps, | 
In glory ſcarce exceed. Great gluts of people 

Retard th* unwieldy ſhow ; while from the caſements 

And houſes tops, ranks behind ranks cloſe wedg'd 

Hang bellying o'er. But tell us, why this waſte ? 
Why this ado in earthing up a carcaſe 0 
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J That's fall'n into diſgrace, and to the ſenſe * ; 
* Smells horrible? Ye undertaker:, tell us, 4 
lidl all the gorgeous figures ye exhibit, | 
d; Why is the principal conceal'd, for which 


Ye make ſuch mighty ſtir ? Tis wiſely done: 
Wat would oſfend the eye in a good picture 
The painter cafts diſcreetly into thadcs. 
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. Proud lineage ! now how little thou appear'ſt | 
Below the envy of the private man ! | : 

Honor, that meddleſome ofkcivus ill, 

0 Purſues thee ev'n to death; nor ſtops there ſhort— 

Strange perſecution ! when the Grave ittelf 

Is no protection from rude {ufferance. 


Abſurd ! to think to over- reach the Grave, 

And from the wreck of names to reſcue ou s 

The beſt- concerted ſchemes men lay for fame 
5 Die faſt away only themſ-lves die faſter. ' 
I ᷑ be far-fam'd ſculptor, and the laurell'd bard, 
| Thoſe bold inſu-ancers of d-arhlefs fame, 

Supply their little feeble ai in vain. 

The tap'ring py:amid, th? N gyptian s pride, 

And wonder of the world, w:oſe ſpiky top 

Has wounded the thick <ciou-!, and long outliv'd 

The angry ſha-cing ot tae winter's ſtorm ; 

Vet ſpent at laſt by th* wjuczcs of heav'n, 
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Shatter'd with age, and furrow'd o'er with years, 
The myſtic cone, with hieroglyphics cruſted 
Give way. O lamentable ſight; at once 
The labour of whole ages lumbers down, 

A hideous and miſhapen length of ruins. 
Sepulchral columns wreitle but in vain 

Wita all-ſubduing time: his cank'ring hand 
Wich calm deiib'rate malice waſtes them all: 
Worn on the edge of days, the braſs conſumes, 
The buſio n oulders, and the decp-cut marble, 
U':feady w the ſteel, gives up its charge: 

Amun bityn, half convicted of her folly, 

Hangs dowa her head, and reddens at the tale. 


ore ail tiie mighty troublers of the earth, 

V/!:o fa am to ſov'reign rule thro? ſeas of biood ; 
TH oppre Ave ſlurdy, man-deſtroying villains, 
Who ravag'd kingdoms, and laid empires walte, 
And in a cruel wantonneſs of pow'r 

Thinn'd ſtates of half their people, and gave up 
Ihe reſt to want—now, like a ſtorm that's ſpent, 
Lie auſh'd, and meanly ſncak behind thy covert. 


Vain thought ! to hide them from the gen'ral ſcorn, 


Tat haunts and dogs them like an injur'd ghoſt 
Implacable. Here, the petty tyrant 
Who fix'd his iron talons on the poor, 


And grip'd them like ſome lordly beaſt of prey— 
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Deaf to the ſorceful cries of gnawing hunger, 1 


And piteou: plaintive voice of miſery— 
(As it a ſlave was not a ſhred of nature, 
Of the ſame common feelings witilis lord) | 
Now, tame and humble, li ce a child that's whipp'd 

Shakes hands with the duſt, & calls the worm his kinſman ; 
Nor pleads his rank and birth-right. Under ground 

Pr cedency's a jeſt; vaſſal and lord, 

Groiiy familiar, fide by fide conſume. 


1 _ 
4 When ſelf cit-em, or other's adulation, 
. Would cunningly perſuade us we are ſomething 


Above the common level of our kind, 
Tae Grave gainſays the ſmooth complexion'd flatt'ry, 
And with blunt truth acquaints us what we are. 


Beauty ! thou pretty play-thing, dear deceit ! 
That ſteals fo ſoftly o'er the ſtripling's heart, * 
And gives it a new pulſe, unknown before, 2 


The Grave diſcredits thee : thy charms expung' d, ; 
Tny roſes faded, and thy lilies ſoil'd, : 


What haſt thou more to hoaſt of? Will thy lovers 
Flock roun.! thee now, to gaze and do thee homage 
Methinks I ſee thee with thy bead laid low ; 

Whilſt ſurfeited upon thy damaſk cheek, 

The high-fed worm, in lazy volumes roll'd, 

Riots unſcar'd. For is was all thy caution 
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For this, thy painful labours at the glaſs, 

T' improve thoſe charms, and keep them in repair | 
For which the ſpoiler thanks thee not. Foul feeder ! 
Coarſe fare and carrion pleaſe thee full as well 

And leave as keen a reliſh on the ſenſe. 

Look, how the fair one weeps ! the conſcious tears 
Stand thick as dew-grops on the bells of flow'rs, 
Honeſt effuſion! the ſwol'n heart in vain 

Labours to put a gloſs on its diltreſs. 


Strength, too! thou ſurly and leſs gentle hoaſt 

Of thoſe that laugh loud at ttc village ring; 

A fit of common ficiznefs pulls thee down, 

With greater eaſe chan c'er thou diu the ſtripling, 
That raſhly dar'd thee to tt unequal fight. 

What groan was that I heard ? Deep grown indeed 
With anguiſh heavy laden ; ct me trace it; 

From yonder bed it comes, whe the itrong man, » > 
By ftronger arm o'crpower'd, gaſps for breath 
Like a hard-hunted beaſt. How his great heart 
Beats thick! his roomy cheſt by fur oo ſcant 
To give the lungs full play ! What now avail 
The ſtrong-built ſinewy limbs, aud well-form'd {:.oulder:* | 
See! how he tugs for life, and lays about him, 9 
Mad with his pain! Eager he catches hold 

Of what comes next to hand, and graſps it hard, 
Juſt like a creature drowning—Hideous fight ! 


Oh, 
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Oh, how his eyes fland out, and ſtare full ghaſtly ! 

Whilſt the diſtemper's rank and deadly venom, 
hoots like a burning arrow croſs his bowels, 

And drinks his marrow up.— Heard you that groan ? 

It was his laſt, Sce how the great Goliah, 

Juft Eke a child that brawl'd itſelf to reft, 
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k Lies ſtill. What mean'ſt thou then, O mighty boaſter, 
: To vaunt of nerves like thine? What means the bull, 
. Unconſcious of his ſtrength, to play the coward, 

* And flee bef re a f-:blc thing like man; 

* That, kno ing well the ſlackneſs of his arm, 


Truſts, only in the well- invented knife? 


Wich ftuiy pale, and riilnight vigils ſpent, 

The flar-ſurveying ſage cloſe to his eye 

Applies the ſight invigorating tube ; 

And, trav'lling thro' the boundleſs length of fpace, 
Marks well the courſes of the far-ſcen orb», 5 
That roll with regular confuſion there, 

In extaſy of thought.— But, a!: ! proud man! 
Great heights are hazardous : the weak head: 
Soon, very ſoon, thy firmeit footing fails, 

And down thou dropp'ft into that darkſome place 
Where nor device nor knowledge ever came. 


\ 


Here the tongue - warrior lies, diſabled now, 
Difarm'd, diſhonor'd, like a wretch that's gagg d, 
And 
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> And cannot tell his ail to paſſers by. 
Great man of language, whence this mighty change, 
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This dumb diſpaĩr, and drooping of the head ? 
Tho” ſtrong perſuation hung upon thy lip, 
And ly infinuation's ſofter arts . 
In ambuſh lay about thy flowing tongue, 

Alais ! how chop-failn now ! thick miſts and filence 
Reſt like a weary cloud upon thy breaſt 

Unceaſing. Ah! where now's the lifted arm, 
The ſtrength of action, and the flow of words, 

The well turn'd period, and harmonious voice, 
With all the lefſer ornaments of phraſe ? 

Ah ! fled for ever, as they ne'er had been ! 

Raz'd from the book of fame! or, what is worſe, 
Perhaps ſome hackney hunger-bitten ſcribbler 
Inſults thy memory, and blots thy tomb 

With long flat narrative, or duller rhimes, 

That drawl with heavy-halting pace along, 

Enough to rouſe a dead man into rage, 

And warm with red reſentment the wan cheek. 


Here the gr-at maſters of the healing art, 
Theſe mighty mock-defrauders of the tomb, 
Spite of their juleps and catholicons, 
Reſign to fate. Proud EsuLArrius' fon, 
Where are the boaſted implements of art, 
And all thy * 


I. Nor hill, nor vale, as far as ſhip could go, 
Nor margin of the gravel-bottom'd brook, 
Eſcap'd thy rifling hand: from ſtubborn ſhrubs 
Thou wrung'f their ſhy retiring virtues out, 
And vex'd them in the fire ; nor fly, nor inſect, 
Nor writhy ſnake, eſcap'd thy deep reſearch. 
But why this appfatus ? why this coſt ? 
Tell us, thou doughty keeper from the Grave, 
Where are thy recipes and cordials now, 

With the long lift of vouchers for thy cures ? 
Alas ! thou ſpeakeſt not. The bold impoſter 
Looks not more filly when his cheat's found out. 
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= Here the lank-fided miſer—work of felons, 
wo meanly ſtole (difcreditable ſhift !) 

From back and belly too their proper cheer, 
Eas'd of a tax it irk'd the wretch to pay 
To his own carcaſe, now hes cheaply lodg'd, 

By clam'raus appetites no longer teaz'd, 

Nor tedious bills of charges and repairs. 

But ah ! where are his rents, his comings in ? 
Now thou haſt made the rich man poor indeed ! 
Robb'd of his gods, what has he left behind ? 

O curſed luſt of gold ! how oft for thee 

* The fool throws up his int reſt in both worlds, 
Pirſt ftarv'd in this, then damnꝰd in that to come 
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O death ! how ſhocking muſt thy ſummons be 
To him who is at eaſe in his poſſeſſions; 
Who, counting on long years of pleaſure here, 
Is quite unfurnith'd for the world to come 
In that dread moment, how the frantic ſoul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement, 
Runs to each avenue, and ſhrieks for help, 
But ſhrieks in vain ! How withfully the looks 
On all ſhe's Laving—now no longer hers ! 

O might ſhe ſtay to waſh away her tains, 
And fit her for her paſſage !—Mournful fight ! 
Her very eyes weep blood; and every groan 
She heaves is big with horrow : But the foe, . 
Like a ſtaunch murd'rer ſteady to his purpoſe, 
Parſue> her cloſe thro” ev'ry lane of life, 

Nor miſſes once the track; but preſſes on, 
Till, forc'd at laſt to the tremendous verge, 
At once ſhe ſinks in everlaſting ruin. 


Sure *tis a ſerious thing my ſoul, todie ! 
What ſtrange moment muſt it be, when near 
Thy journey's end thou haſt the gulph in view 
That awful gulph no mortal e' er repaſs'd, 
To tell what's doing on the further fide. 
Nature turns back, and ſhudders at the fight, 
Andev'ry life-ſtring bleeds at thoughts of parting ; 
C 2 For 
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For part they nit: body and foul mult part: 
Fond couple, link'd more cloſe than wedded pair 
T his wings its way to its almighty ſource, 

The witneſs of its actions, now. its judge; | 

T hat drops into the dark and noiſome Grave, 
Like a diſabled pitcher of no uſe. | 


If death was nothing, and neught atter death, — 

If when men dy'd, at once they ccas'd to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing 

Whence firſt they ſprung, chen might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heav'ns : then might the drunkard 
Reel over his full bow!, and when its drain'd 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh + 

At the poor bug-bear death: then might the wretch | 
That's weary of the world, and tir'd of life, 

At once give each inquietude the lip, 

By ſtealing out of being when h. pleas'd, 

And by what way,—whether by hemp or fe2] : 
Death's thouſand doors ſtand open. Who could force 
The ill-pleas'd gueſt to fit out bis full time, | 
Or blame him if he goes? Sure he does well 

That helps himſelf as timely as he can, 

When in his pow'r. But if there's an hereafter, 
And that there zs, conſcience uninfluenc'd, 

And ſuffer'd to fpeak out, tells ev'ry man; 


Then muſt it be an awful thing—to dic: | 
More 
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More horrid yet, to die by one's own hand. 
Self-marder ! name it not—our iſland's ſhame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighb'ring ſtates. 
Shall nature, ſwerving from her earlieſt dictate, 
Self-preſervation, fall by her own act? 
Forbid it, heaven! let not, upon difguit, 

The ſhameleſs hand be foully crimſon d o'er 

With blood of his own lord. Dreadful attempt ! 
Juſt reeking from ſelf-ſlaaghter, in a rage 
To ruſh into the preſence of our Judge ! 
As if we challeng'd him to do his worſt, 


And matter'd not his wrath. Unheard-of tortures | 


Muſt be reſerved for ſuch : theſe herd together ; 

The common damn'd ſhun their ſociety, 

And look upon themſelves as fiends leſs foul. 

Our time is fix d, and all our days are number d; 

How long, how ſhort we know not : this we know, 

Duty requires we calmly wait the ſummons, 

Nor dare to ſtir till heaven ſhall give permiſſion : 

Like centries that muſt keep their deftin'd ftand, 

And wait th' appointed hour, tifl they're relieved. 

Thoſe only are the brave, who keep their ground, 

And keep it to the laſt. To run away 

Is but a coward's trick : to run away 

From this world's ills, that at the very worſt 

Will ſoon blow o'er, thinking to mend ourſelves 
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By boldly venting on a world unknowr. | 
And plunging headlong in the dark ;—'tis mad : 
No frenzy half ſo deſperate as this. 


Tell us, ye dead! will none of you, in pity 

To thoſe you left behind, diſcloſe the ſecret ? Nog 
O that ſome courteous ghoſt would blab it out, A 
What tis ye are, and what we muſt ſhortly be! . 
Pve heard that fouls departed have ſometimes 
Forewarn'd men of their death :—'twas kindly donc 
To knock and give the alarm. But what means 
This ſtinted charity? 'tis hut lame kindneſs 
That does its work by halves. Why might you not 
Tell us what tis to die? Do the ſtrict laws 

Of your ſociety forbid your ſpeaking 

Upon a point fo nice? IL 'I aſk no more: 

Sullen, like lamps in ſepulchres, ye ſhine, | 
Enlight'ning but yourſelves.—Well—tis no matter; 
A very little time will clear up all, 
And makes us learn'd as you are, and as cloſe. 


Death's ſhafts fly thick. Here falls the village ſwain, 
And there his pamper'd lord. The cup goes round; 
And who ſo artful as to put it by? 

"Tis long fince death had the majority; 


© Yet ſtrange ! the living lay it not to heart. 


See yonder maker of the dead man's bed, 
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The Sexton ! hoary-headed chronicle, 
Of hald unmeaning face, down which ne'er ſtole 
A gentle tear ; with mattock in his hand 

He digs thro* rows of kindred and acquaintance, 

By far his juniors ; ſcarce a ſcull's caſt up, 

But well he knows its owner, and can tell 

Some paſſage of his life. Thus hand in hand 

The ſot has walk'd with death twice twenty years, 
And yet no youngſter on the green laughs louder, 

Or tells a ſmuttier tale. When drunkards meet, 
None fings a merrier catch, nor lends a hand 

More willing to his cup. Poor wretch ! he minds not- 
That ſoon ſome truſty brocher of the trade 

Shall do for him what he has done for thouſands. 


On this fide, and on that, men ſee their friends 
Drop off, like leaves in autumn; yet launch out 
Into fantaſtic ſchemes, which the long livers 

In the world's hale and undegen'rate days, 


* 


Could ſcarce have leiſure ſor. Fools that we are, 


Never to think of death, and of ourſelves 

At the ſame time ! as if to learn to die 

Were no concern of ours. Oh! more than ſottiſſi 
For creatures of a day in gameſome mood 

To frolic on eternity's dread brink, 
Unapprehenfive ;—when, for aught we know, 
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Think we, or think we not, time hurries on 
Wich a reſiſtleſs unremitting ſtream, 

Yet treads more ſoft than e'er did midnight thi 

That ſlides his hand under the mifers —— 

And carries off his prize. What is this world : 

What but a ſpecial burial-feld, unwall'd, 

Strew'd with death's ſpoils, the ſpoils of animals 

Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones. * 
The very turf on which we tread, once liv'd; 

And we that live muſt lend our carcaſes 

To cover our own offspring: in their turns 

They too muſt cover theirs. "Tis here all meet: 

The ſhiv'ring Icelander, and ſun-burnt Moor, 

Men of all climes, that never met before, 

And of all creeds—the Chriſtian, Turk, and Jew. 

Here the proud prince, and favorite yet prouder, 

His ſov”reign's keeper, and the people's ſcourge, 

Are huddled out of fight. Here lie abaſh'd = 

The great negociators of the carth, 
And celebrated maſters of the balance, 

Deep read in ſtratagems, and wiles of courts : 

Naw vain their treaty-ſkill death ſcorns to treat. 
Here the o'erloaded flave flings down his burthen 
From his gall'd ſhoulders ; and when the cruel tyrane, 
With all his guards and tools of pow'r about him, 
Is meditating ſome unheard-of miſchief, 
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here tyrants vex nct, and the weary reſt, 
lere the warm lover, leaving the cool ſhade, 
The tell-tale ech, and the tubblin; ſtream, 
(Time out of mind the fav” rite ſeats of love,) 
Faſt by his gentle miſtreſs lays him down, 
* Unblaſted by foul tongue. Here friends and foes 
Lie cloſe, unmindful of their former teuds. 
Tue lawn-robb'd prelate, and plain Preibyter, 
8 rewhile that ſtood aloof, as ſhy to meet, 
. Familiar mingle here, like fiſter- ſtreams 
That ſcme rude interpoſing rock had fplit. 
lere is the large-limb'd peaſant—here the child 
F Of a ſpan long, that never faw the un, 
Nor pre{'d the nipple, ſtrangled in life's porch : 
Here is the mother, with her ſons and daughters; 
The barren wife ; and long-demurring maid, 
Whoſe lonely unappropriated ſweets 
Smil'd like yon knot of cowſlips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
H-re are the prude ſevere, the gay coquette, 
And ſober widow ;—and the young green virgin; 
Cropp'd like a roſe, before tis fully blown, 
Or half its worth difcles'd. Strange medley here ! 
Here garrulous old age winds up his tale; 
And jovial youth, of lightſome vacant heart, 


Whoſe 
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Whofe et'ry day was made of melody, 


Hears not the voice of mirth : the ſhrill-tongu'd ſhrew 


Mee as the turtle-dove, forgets her chiding. 
Here are the wiſe, the gen'rous, and the brave, 
The juſt, the good, the worthleſs, and profane ; 
The downright clown, the well-bred gentleman, 
The fool, the churl, the liar, and the knave, 
The ſupple ſtateſman, and the patriot ſtern ; 
The wrecks of nations, and the ſpoils of time, 
With all the lumber of ſix thouſand years. 


Poor man! how happy once in thy firſt ſtate ! 


W ben yet but warm from thy great Maker's hand, 


He ftamp'd thee with his image, and, well pleas'd 
Smil'd on his laſt fair work. Then all was well 
Sound was the body, and the foul ſerene ; 

Like two ſweet inſtruments ne er out of tune, 

That play their ſeveral parts. Nor head nor heart 
Offer'd to ache: nor was there cauſe they ſhould ; - 
For all was pure within : no fell remorſe, 

Nor anxious caſtings up of what might be, 
Alarm'd his peaceful boſom : ſummer ſeas | 


Shew not more ſmooth, when kiſfs'd by ſouthern winds 


Juſt ready to expire. Scarce importun'd, 
The gen'rous foil with a luxuriant hand 
Offer'd the various produce of the year, 
And ev'ry thing moſt perfect in its kind. 


I 
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Neſſed, thrice bleſſed days! but, ah! how ſhort ! 
Bleis d as the pleaſing dreams of holy men; 


ut fugitive like thoſe, and quickly gone. 


Oh, ſuppꝰry ſtate of things! what ſudden turns, 
What ftrange viciſſuudes, in the firſt leaf 


Of man's fad hiſtory ? to-day moſt happy, 

And ere to-morrow's ſun has ſet. moſt abjeR ! 

Ho ſcant the ſpace between theſe vaſt extremes 
© Thus far'd it with our fire: : nor long he enjoy d 


His paradiſe. Scarce had the happy tenant 


nen pordue time w prove is frees, 
Or ſum them up; when ſtrait he mu be gone, 
+ Ne'er to return again. And m he go? 


Can nought compound for the firſt dire offence 
Oferring man? Like one that is condemn'd, 
Fain would he trifle time with idle talk, 

And parley with his fate. But tis in vain. 
Not all the laviſh odours of the place, 

Offer'd in incenſe, can procure his pardon, 

Or mitigate his doom. A mighty angel, 


One laſt and farewel round. At once he loſt 
His glory, and his Gov. If mortal now, 

And forely maim'd, no wonder! Man has ſinn' d. 
Sick of his bliſs, and bent on new adventures; 


And drives the loiterer forth ; nor muſt he take 
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Evil he needs wou'd try: not try'd in vain. 
(Dreadful experiment! deſtructive meaſure ! 
Where the worſt thing could happen was ſucceſs) 
Alas! too well he ſped : the good he ſcorn'd 
Stalk'd off reluctant, like an ill- us d ghoſt 

Not to return ! or, if it did, its viſits, 

Like thoſe of angels, ſhort, and far between : 
Whilſt the black demon, with his hell-ſcap'd train, 
Admitted once into its better room, 

Grew loud and mutinous, nor would be gone ; | 
Lording it o'er the man, who now too late 1 
Saw the raſh error which he could not mend; 

An error fatal not to him alone, 

But to his future ſons, his fortune's heirs. 

Inglorious bondage ! human nature groans 

Beneath a vaſſalage ſo vile and cruel, 

And its vaſt body bleeds at ev'ry pore, 


What havock haſt thou made, foul monſter, fin ! 
Greateſt and firſt of ills! the fruitful parent 

Of woes of all dimenſions ! But for thce 
Sorrow had never been. All noxious things, 

Of vileſt nature, other ſorts of ills, 1 
Are kind y circumſcribe'd, and have their bounds. 
The tierce volcano, from its burning entrails 
That belches molten ſtone and glebes of fire, 
Involy'a in pitc..y clouds of ſmoke and ſtench, 
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Mars the adjacent fields for ſome leagues round, 
Buries whole tracts of country, threat'ning more: 
But hat too has a ſhore it cannot pals. 

More dreadful far than theſe, fin has laid waſte, 
Nut hcre and there a country, but a world : 
Diipatching at a wide extended blow 

Entire mankind ; and for their fakes defacing 

A whole creation's beauty with rude hands ; 
Blaſting the foodful grain, the loaded branches, 
Ac-uiſed thing ! oh, where ſhall fancy find 

A proper name to call thee by, expreſſive 

Ot all thy horrors? Pregnant womb of ills ! 

Or temper fo tranſcendently malign, 

That toads and ſerpents of the molt deadly kind, 
Compared to thee, are harmleſs. Sicknefſes 
Or ev'ry ſize and ſy:nprton, racking pains, 

And blueſt plagues are thine. Sce how the fiend 
Profuſely ſcatters the contagion round 

Whilſt deep-mouth'd ſlaughter, bellowing at her heels, 
Wades deep in blood new ſpiit; yet for to-morrow 
Shapes out new work of great uucommoa daring, 
And inly pines till the dread blow is truck. 


But hold—T've gone too far; too much diſclos d 
. D 
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My father's nakedneſs, and nature's ſhame. 
Here let me pauſe, and drop an honeſt tear, 
One burſt of filial duty and condvlence, 

O'er all the ample defarts death hath ſpread ! 
This chaos of mankind. O great man-eater ! 
Whoſe ev'ry day is carnival, not ſated yet 
Unheard- of epicure ! without a fellow ! 

The verieſt gluttons do not always cram ; 


Some intervals of abſtineace are ſought 


To edge the appetite : thou ſeekeſt none. 


Methinks the countleſs ſwarms thou taft devour'd, 


And thouſands that each hour thou gobbleſt up, 
This, leſs than this, might gorge thee to the full: 
But, ah! rapicious ſtill, thou gap'ſt for more; 
Like one whole days defrauded of his meal-, 


On whom lank hunger lays his ſkinny hand, 


And whets to keeneſt eagerneſs his cravings, 
(As if diſeaſes, maſſacres, and poiſon, 
Famine and war, were not thy catcrers !) 


Bat know, that tl. ou mutt render up thy dead, 
And with high int'reſt too! they are not thine, 
But only in thy keeping for a ſeaſon, 

Till the great promis'd day of reſtitution ! 

When loud diffuſive ſounds from brazen trump 
Of trong-lung'd cherubs ſhall alarm thy captives, 
And rouſe the long, long fleepers into life. 
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Then muſt thy gates fly open, and reveal 

The mines that long lay forming under groun l, 
In their dark cells immur d; but now full ripe, 
And pure as filver from the crucible, 

That twice has ſtood the torture of the fire 

And inquiſition of the forge. We know 

Tn' illuſtrious deliv'rer of mankind, . 

The Sox of God, once vanquiſh'd thee. IIis paw'r 
Thou could'ft not ftand : ſelf-· vigorous he roſe, 
And ſhaking off thy fetters, ſoon retook 

(Sure pledge of cur releaſement from thy thrall ;) 
Twice twenty days he ſ journ'd here on earth, 
And ſhe'd himfelf alive to choſen witneſſes, 

By proofs ſo ſtrong, that the moſt flow aſſenting 
Had not a ſcruple left. This having done, 

He mounted up to heav'n. Methinks I fee him 
Climb the aeriel heights, and glide along 

A croſs the ſevering clouds : but the faint eye, 
Thrown backwards in the chace, ſoon drops its hold, 
Difabled quite, and jaded with purſuing. 
Heaven's portals wide expand to let him in; 

Nor are his friends ſhut out : as ſome great prince 
Not for himſelf alone procures admiſſion, 

But for his train; it was his royal will, 

That where n E is, there ſhould his followers be. 
Death only lies between ;—a gloomy path 

Made yet more gloomy by our cox ard fears |. 
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But not untrod, nor tedious : the fatigue 
Will ſoon go off. Beſides, there's no by-road 

To bliſs. Then why, like ill-condition'd children, 
Start we at tranſient hardſhips, in the way 

That leads to purer air and foſter ſkies, 

And a ne'er-ſetring ſun ? Fools that we are 

We with to be where ſweets unfading bloom; 

But ſtrait our wiſh revoke, and will not go. 

So have I ſeen upon a ſummer's eve, 

Cloſe by the riv'let's brink,'a youngſter play 

How wiſhfully he looks to ſtem the tide, 

This moment reſolute, next unreſoly'd : 

At laſt, he dips his foot ; but, as he dips, 

His fears redouble, and he runs away 

From the inoffenfive ſtream, unmindful now 

Of all the flow'rs that paint the further bank, 

And fmil'd fo ſweet of late. Thrice welcome death! 
That after many a painful bleeding ſtep | 
Conducts us to our home, and lands us fafe 

On the long-wiſh'd-for ſhore. Prodigious change! 
Our bane turn'd to a bleſſing! Death difarm'd 
Loſes his fellneſs quite. All thanks to n; 1 

Who ſcourg'd the venom out. Sure the laſt end 
Of the good manis peace. How calm his exit ! 
'The night-dews fall not gentlier to the ground 

Nor weary worn-out winds expire ſo ſoft. 

Behold him in the ev'ning-tide of life, — 

A life welt fpent, whoſe carly care it was 
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His riper years ſhould not upbraid his youth: 
By unperceiv'd degrees he wears away; 

Yet like the ſun ſeems larger at his ſetting ! 
High in his faith and hopes, look how he ſtrives 
To gain the prize in vi-w! and, like a bird 
That's hamper'd, ſtruggles hard to get away! 
Whiiſt the glad gates of fight are wide expanded 
To let new glories in, the firſt fair fruits 

Of the faſt-coming harveſt. Then; oh then! 
Each earth-born joy grows vile, or diſappears, 
Shruak to a thing of nought. Oh ! how he longs 
To have his paſſport fign'd, and be diſmiſſ d 
Tis done :—and now he's happy :—the glad ſoui 
Has not a wiſh uncrown'd. Ev'n the lag fleſh 
Reſts too in hope of meeting once again 

Its better half, never to ſander more. 

Nor ſhall it hope in vain : the time draws on 
When not a fingle ſpot of burial earth, 
Whether on land, or in the ſpacious ſea, 

But muſt give back its long committed duit 
Inviolate : and faithfully ſhall theſe 

Make up the full account: not the leaſt atom 
Embezzled, or maſlaid, of the whole tale; 

Each ſoul ſhall have a body ready finiſh'd, | 
And each ſhall have his own. Hence, ye profane 
Aſk not, how this can be? Sure the fame Pow'r 
That rear'd the piece at firſt, and took it down, 
Can re-aſſemble the looſe ſcatter d parts, 
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And put them as they were. Almighty Go 

Has done much more; nor is his arm impair'd 

Thro' length of day, and what he can, he will - 

His faithfulneſs ſtands bound to ſee it done. \ 
When the dread trumpet ſounds, the flumb'ring duſt, 
Not unattentive to the call, ſhall wake ; 

And ev'ry joint poſſeſs its proper place 

With a new elegance of form, unknown 

To its firit ſtate. Nor ſhall the conſcious ſoul 

Miſtake its partner; but a:nidfſt the crowd 
Singling its other half, into its arms 

Shall ruſh, with all th' impatience of a man 

That's new come home, who, having long been abſent, 
With haſte runs over ev'ry different room, 

In pain to ſee the whole. Thrice happy meeting ! 
Nor time, nor death, ſhall ever part them more. 

*Tis but a night, a long and moonleſs night, 

We make the grave our bed, and then are gone. 


Thus, at the ſhat of eve, the weary bird 

Leaves the wide air, and in ſome lonely brake 
Cow'rs down, and dozes till the dawn of day, 
Then claps his well-fledg'd wings, and bears away. 
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IE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds ſlowly o'er the lea; 


The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, ; 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of ſuch as wand' ring near her ſecret bower, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that ewe-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould” ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forcfathers of the kumlet fleep. 
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The breezy call of incenſe · b caching morn, 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the firaw-built ſh:d, F 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the ecchoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their !owl; bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſha'l burn, 
Or buſy houſewife ply her ev'ning care; 

No children run to liſp their fire's return, 

Or climb lis knecs, the env ie kiſs to ſhare. 


Ci did the harveſt 0 their ſickle yield; 
Their furrow oft᷑ the ſtubborn glebe has broke ; 0 
How jocund did they drive the teams a- feld 

How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtrokg 


Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toil, 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor Grandeure hear, with a diſdainful fmile, ö 
The ſhort and ſunple annals of the poor. 


The boaft of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to Theſe the fault, 

If Mem'ry o'er the tomb no trophies raiſe, 
Where thro? the long- Jraun iſle 1nd fretted vault, 
The pealing a:.nem ſwells the note of praiſe, 
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Can ftoried urn, or animated buſt, 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breaſt ? 
Can Honor's voice provoke the filent duſt ? 
Or Flatt'ry ſoeth the dull, cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected ſpot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celeftial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have fway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of Time did nger unroll; 
Chull Penury repreſs'd their noble Me. 

And froze the genial current of the ſoul. 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

7 he dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unfeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt, 
The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Mi ton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood. 


Th' app'auſe of lining ſenates to command, 
The threats cf pa'n and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt*ry in a na tion's eyes 
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Their lot ſorbade - nor circuintcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but tneir crunes confin'd ; 
Forbid to wade through flaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of Mercy on mankind ; 


The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious Truth to hide, 
To quench the luches of ingenuous Shame, 

Or hcap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride, 

Wich incenſe Kiudled at the Mules) fame. 


Far from madding croud's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never lcarn'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life, 
They kept the nciſclefs tenor of their way. 


Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect, 

Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 
Implores the paſſing tribute cf a figh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th” unletter'd Muſe, 
Their p'a-e of fame and elegy fupply ; 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to die. 


For who to dumb Forgetſulneſs, a prey, 
This pleaſing anxious being e er refign'd : 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor caſt one longing ling' ring look behind. 


* 
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On ſome fond breaſt the parting (cul relies, 
Some pious drops the cloſing eye requires; 
Even from the tcmb the voice of Nature cries, 
Even in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 


For thee, who mindful of th' unhonor'd Dead, 
Doſt in theſe lines, their artleſs tales relate; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation le l, 
Some kindred ſpirit hall enquire thy fate: 


Haply ſome hoary headed ſwain may ſay, 

« Ofthave we ſcen him, at the peep of damn, 
« Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away, 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn, 


There, at the foot of yonder nodding beach, 
That wreaths its whole fantadick roots fo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that bubbles by. 


Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

„ Mutt'rizg his wayward fancies, ke would rove 
„% Now drooping woeful wan, like one forlorn, 

« Or craz'd with care, or crois d in hopeleſs love. 


« One mern I mi$'d him on the cuſtom'd hill, 
«« Along the heath, and near his fav'rite tree, 


Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the weod was he. 
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« The next with dirges due, in fad array, 

* Slow through the churchway path we faw him borne 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay 

* Grav'd on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. 
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HERE reſts his head upon a lap of Earth; | 
A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 5 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 


Lone wes bis — 2 
Heavn did a recompenſe as largely ſend 
renner p 
He gain'd from Heaven (bas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 


No further ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſom of his Father and his God. 
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—— 


MY DEAR JENNY, 


AS there any probability that a let- 
ter from me would be permitted 
to reach your band alone, I ſhould 

not have choſen this leaſt eligible method 
of writing to you. The public 1s no way 
concerned in family-affatrs, nor ought to be 
made a party inthem ; but my circumſtances 
are ſuch as lay me under a neceſſity of either 
communicating my ſentiments to the world, 
cr concealing them from you. The latter 
would, I think, be the breach of an indiſ- 
penſible duty; which obliges me to ware 
the impropriety of the former. 

A LoNG train of events, of a moſt extra- 
ordinary nature, conſpired to remove you 
very early from the tender care of an affec- 
tionate mother: you were then too young 
A to 
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to be able to form any right judgment of 
her conduct; and ſince that time, it is very 
probable that it has been repreſented to 
you in the moſt unfavourable light. The 
general prejudice againſt me I never gave 
mylelt the uſeleſs trouble of any endeavour 
to remove. I do not mean to infer from 
hence, that the opinion of others is of no 
material conſequence: on the contrary, I 
would adviſe you always to remember, that, 
next to the conſciouſneſs of acting right, 
the public voice ſhould be regarded; and to 
eadeavour, by a prudent behaviour, (even 
in the moſt trifling inſtances), to ſecure it 
in your favour. It was my misfortune to be 
educated in a different opinion: I was early 
and wiſely taught, that virtue was the one 
thing neceſſary; and without it no happi- 
neſs could be expected either in this, or in 
any future ſtate of exiſtence. But with this 
good principle, a miſtaken one was at the 
fame time inculcated ; namely, That the 
{clf-approbation ariſing from conſcious vir- 
tue was alone ſufficient, and the cenfures 
of an ill natured world, ever ready to ca- 
lumniate, when not founded on truth, were 
beneath the concern of a perſon whoſe ac- 
tions were guided by the ſuperior motive 
of obedience to the will of Heaven. This 
notion, ſtrongly imbibed before reaſon had 

gained 
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gained ſufficient ſtrength to diſcover its fal- 
lacy, was the cauſe of an inconſiderate con- 
duct in my ſubſequent lite, which ſtamped 
my character with a difadvantageous im- 
preſſion. To you I ſpeak with the utmoſt 
ſincerity, nor will conceal a fault that you 
may profit by the knowledge of; and, there- 
fore, freely own, that in my younger years, 
ſatisfied with keeping ſtrictly within the 
bounds of virtue, I took a fooliſh pleaſure 
in exceeding thoſe of prudence, and was 
ridiculouſly vain of indulging a latitude of 
behaviour that others of my age were afraid 
of lanching into. But then, in juſtice to 
myſelf, I muſt at the ſame time declare, that 
this freedom was only taken in public com- 
pany: and fo extremely cautious was I of 
giving what to me appeared any juſt ground 
for cenſure, that I call Heaven to witneſs, 
your pappa was the firſt man I ever made 
any private aſſignation with, or met in a 
room alone; nor with him, till after the moſt 
ſolemn mutual en ent, that of the ma- 
trimonial ceremony, had bound us to each 
other. My behaviour then was ſuch, as, 
he has frequently fince acknowledged, ful- 
ly convinced him that I was not only inno- 
cent of any criminal a&, but of every vi- 
tious thought; and that the outward free- 
dom of my deportment proceeded merely 

| 2 from 
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from great gaiety of temper, and a very 
high flow of ſpirits; never broke (if the 
expreſſion may be allowed) into the tormal 
rules of decorum. To ſum up the whole in 
a few words, my private conduct was what 
the ſevereſt prude could not condemn ; my 
public, ſuch as the moſt finiſhed coquette 
alone would have ventured upon: the lat- 
ter only could be known to the world; and 
conſequently from thence muſt their opi- 
nion be taken, which, you will eaſily ſee, 
could not be favourable to me, but, on the 
contrary, give a general prejudice, that has 
ſince been made an argument to gain cre- 
dit for the malicious falſehoods laid to my 
charge. For this reaſon (convinced by a 
long experience that the greater part of 
mankind are ſo apt to receive, and fo will- 
ing to retain, a bad impreſſion of others, 
that when ſuch prepoſſeſſions are once eſta- 
bliſhed, there is hardly a poſlibility thro? 
life of removing them) I have for ſome 
years paſt filently acquieſced in the diſpen- 
ſations of Providence, without attempting 
any juſtification of myſelf ; and being con- 
ſcious that the infamous aſperſions caſt on 
my character were not founded on truth, 
have fat down content with the certainty of 
an open and perfect acquital of all vitious 
diſpoſitions or criminal conduct at that 

great 
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great day when all things ſhall appear as 
they really are, and both our actions, and 
the moſt fecret motives of them, be made 
manifeſt to men and angels. Had your 
pappa been amongſt the number of thoſe 
who were deceived by appearances, I ſhould 
have thought it my duty to leave no method 
uneſſayed to clear myſelf in his opinion; 
but that was not the caſe. He knows that 
many of thoſe appearances urged againſt 
me were given, not only under his direc- 
tion, but by his abſolute command, (which, 
contrary to reaſon, and my own intereſt, I 
was, for more than twelve years, weak c- 
nough implicitly to obey) ; and that others, 
even ſince our ſeparation, were occaſioned 
by fome particular inſtances of his beha- 
viour, which rendered it impoſſible for me 
to act with ſafety in any other manner. Io 
him I appeal for the truth of this affertion, 
who is conſcious of the meaning, that may 
hereafter be explained to you. Perfectly 
acquainted with my principles and natural 
diſpoſition, his heart, I am convinced, ne- 
ver here condemned me. Being greatly in- 
cenſed that my father's will gave to me an 
mdependent fortune, which will he imagi- 
ned I was acceſſary to, or at leaſt could have 
prevented; he was thereby laid open to the 
arts of deſigning men, who, having their 
A 3 own 
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own intereſt ſolely in view, worked him up 
into a defire of revenge, and from thence 
(upon probable circumſtances) into a public 
accuſation; though that was ſupported only 
by the ſingle teſtimony of a perſon, whole 
known falſehood had made him a thouſand 
times declare, that he would not credit her 
oath in the moſt trifling incident; yet when 
he was diſappointed of the additional evi- 
dence he might have been flattered with 
the hope of obtaining, it was too late to 
recede.----This I fincerely believe to be the 
truth of the caſe, though I too well know 
his tenacrous temper to expect a preſent ju- 
ſtification ; but whenever he arrives on the 
verge of eternity, if reaſon holds her place 
to that awful moment, and religion has any 
power on his heart, I make no doubt he 
will then acquit me to his children, and with 
truth confeſs that no part of my behaviour 
to him ever deſerved the treatment I have 
met with.---Sorry am I to be under the ne- 
ceſſity of pointing out faults in the conduct 
of another, which are perhaps long ſince 
repented of, and ought then to be as much 
forgot as they are moſt truly forgiven. 
Heaven knows, that ſo far from retaining 
any degree of reſentment in my heart, the 
perſon breathes not whom I wiſh to hurt, 


or to whom I would not this moment ren- 
der 
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der every ſervice in my power. The inju- 
ries by me ſuſtained, had I no children, 
ſhould contentedly be buried in filence till 
the great day of retribution; but the falſe 
impreſſions which, by ſuch ſilence, might 
be fixed on your mind, and thoſe of your 
brothers and filters, whom I include with 
you, it is mcumbent on me, in juſtice to 
you, to them, and to myſelf, as far as poſ- 
{ible, to efface. To this end, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to enter into a circumſtantial hiſto 
of near fitteen years, full of incidents of a 
nature {o uncommon as to be ſcarcely cre- 
dible ; which I am convinced will effectually 
clear me, in your opinions, of the imputa- 
tions I now lie under, and prove almoit to 
a demonſtration, the true cauſe of thoſe pro- 
ceedings againſt me that were couched un- 
der pretended motives, as injurious to my 
reputation as they were falſe in themſelves. 
But this muſt be deferred ſome time lon- 
ger; you are all yet too young to enter in- 
to things of this Kind, or to judge properly 
of them. When a few years thall, by ripen- 
ing your underſtandings, remove this ob- 
jection, you ſhall be informed of the whole 
truth without diſguiſe or partiality.----Till 
then, ſuſpend your belief of all that may 
have reached your ears with regard to me, 
and wait the knowledge of thoſe facts my 
future 
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future letter will reveal for your informa- 
tion. 
Tuus much I thought it neceſſary to 
premiſe concerning myſelt, though foreign 
to the deſign of this epiſtle ; which is ah | 
to remind you, that you have ſtill an at- 
fectionate mother, anxious for your wel- 
fare, to give you ſome advice with regard 
to your conduct in life,---and to lay down 
a few precepts that, if attended to, will in 
the beſt manner in my power ſupply the 
deprivation of a conſtant, tender, mater- 
nal care. The addreſs is to you in particu- 
lar, your ſiſters being yet too young to re- 
ceive it, but my intention for the equal 
ſervice of you all. 

You are juſt entering, my dear girl, in- 
to a world full of deceit and falſehood, 
where few perſons or things appear as they 
really are: vice hides her deformity with 
the borrowed garb of virtue; and though 
diſcernible by the unbecoming awkward- 
neſs of her deportment under it, paſſes on 
thouſands undetected; every preſent plea- 
ſure uſurps the name of happineſs, and as 
ſuch deceives the unwary purſuer ; thus 
one general maſk diſguiſes the whole, and 
it requires a long experience, and a pene- 
trating judgment, to diſcover the truth.--- 
Thrice happy thoſe whoſe docile tempers 

Im- 
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improve the inſtructions of matwer age, 
and thereby attain ſome degree of this ne- 
ceflary knowledge, while it may be chicfy 
uſeful in direQing their conduct. 

THe turn your mind now takes, ſixes 
the happineſs or miſery oi your whole tu- 
ture hte; and I am too nearly concerned 
for your welfare, not to be molt ſolicitouſſy 
anxious, that you may early be led into fo 
juſt a way of thinking as will be productive 
of a prudent rational behaviour, and ſecure 
to yourſelf a laſting felicity. You was old 
enough, before our ſeparation, to convince 
me that heaven had not denied you a good 
natural underſtanding, which, properly 
cultivated, will fet you above that triſling 
diſpoſition too common among the female 
world, that makes youth ridiculous, matu- 
rity mſignificant, and old age contemptible. 
It is therefore needleſs to enlarge on that 
head, fince good ſenſe is there the beſt ad- 
viſer, and without it all admonitions or di- 
rections on the ſubje& would be as fruitleſs 
as tc lay down rules for an idiot not to act 
fooliſhly. 

There is no room to doubt but that ſuf- 
ficient care will be taken to give you a po- 
lite education ; but a religious one is of 
ſtill greater conſequence. Neceſſary as the 
former is toward your making a proper fi- 

gure 
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gure in the world, and being well accept- 
ed in it; the latter is yet more fo, as that 
only can ſecure to you the approbation of 
the greateſt and beſt of beings, on whoſe 
favour depends your everlaſting happineſs. 
Let, therefore, your duty to Gop be ever 
the firſt and principal object of your care. 
As your creator and governor, he claims 
adoration and obedience; as your father 
and friend, ſubmiſſive duty and affection. 
Remember, that from this common Parent 
of the univerſe you received your life : that 
to his general providence you owe the con- 
tinuance of it; and to his bounty, all the 
health, eaſe, advantages, or enjoyments, 
which help to make that life agreeable. A 
ſenſe of benefits received naturally inſpires 
a grateful diſpoſition with a defire of ma- 
king ſome ſuitable returns. All that can 
here be made for innumerable favours 

moment beſtowed, is a thankful acknow- 
ledgment, and a willing obedience; in 
theſe be never wanting. Make it an inva- 
riable rule, to begin and end the day with 
a folemn addreſs to the Deity. I mean not 
by this, what is commonly with too much 
propriety called ſaying of prayers, viz. a 
cuſtomary repetition of a few good words 
without either devotion or attention, than 
which nothing is more inexcuſable and af- 
frontive; 
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frontive ; it is the homage of the heart that 
can alone be accepted. Expreſſions of our 
abſolute dependence and entire reſignation, 
thankſgiving for the mercies already recei- 
ved, petitions for thoſe bleſſings it is fit for 
us to pray for, and interceſſions for all our 
tellow-creatures, compoſe the principal 
parts of this duty ; which may be compri- 
ſed in very few words, or more enlarged 
upon as the circumſtances of time and diſ- 
poſition may render moſt ſuitable ; for it is 
not the length, but the fincerity and atten- 
tion, of our prayers, that will make them 
efficacious. A good heart joined to a to- 
lerable underitanding, will ſeldom be at a 
loſs for proper words with which to clothe 
theſe ſentiments ; and all perſons being beſt 
acquainted with their own particular cir- 
cumſtances, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed 
beſt qualified for adapting their petitions 
and acknowledgments to them: but for 
thoſe who are of a different opinion, there 
are many excellent forms of prayer already 
compoſed : among theſe none that I know 
of, are equal to Dr Hoadley's, (the pre- 
ſent Biſhop of Wincheſter), which I re- 
commend to your peruſal and uſe; in the 
preface to which you will find better in- 
ſtructions on this head than I am capable 
of giving, and to thoſe I refer you, It is 

AC 
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acknowledged, that our petitions cannot in 
any degree alter the intentions of a Being 
who is in himſelf invariable, and without 
a poſſibility of change; all that gan be ex- 
pected from them is, that by bettering our- 
ſelves they will render us more proper ob- 
jects of his favourable regard: and this muſt 
neceſſarily be the reſult of a ſerious, regu- 
lar, and conſtant diſcharge of this branch 
of our duty; for it is ſcarcely poſſible to 
offer up our ſincere and fervent devotions 
to heaven, every morning and evening, 
without leaving on our minds fuch uſcful 
impreſſions as will naturally diſpoſe us to a 
ready and cheerful obedience, and infpire 
a filial fear of offending,---the beſt ſecurity 
virtue can have.--.. --Therefore, as you va- 
lue your own happinels, let not the force 
of bad examples ever lead you into an ha- 
bitual diſuſe of ſecret prayer; or an unpar- 
donable negligence ſo far prevail, as to 
reſt ſatisfied with a formal, cuſtomary, in- 
attentive repetition of ſome well-choſen 
words : let your heart and attention always 
go with your lips: and experience will 
ſoon convince you, that this permiſſion of 
addreſſing the Supreme Being is the moſt 
valuable prerogative of human nature; the 
chief, nay, the only ſupport, under all the 
diſtreſſes and calamities this ſtate of fin and 

miſery 
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miſery is liable to; the higheſt raticnal ſa- 
tisfaction the mind is capable of on this 
fide the grave, and the beſt preparative for 
everlaſting happineſs beyond it. This is a 
duty ever in your own power, and therefore 
you only will be culpable by the omiſſion. 
Public worſhip may not always be ſo: but 
whenever it is, do not wilfully neglect the 
ſervice of the church, at leaſt on Sundays; 
and let your behaviour there be adapted to 
the ſolemnity of the place, and the inten- 
tion of the mecting. Regard neither the 
actions nor dreſs of others; let not your 
eyes rove in ſcarch of acquaintance; but in 
the time of divine ſervice, avoid, as much 
as poſlible, all complimental civilities, of 
which there are too great an intercourſe in 
moſt of our churches. Remember that 
your only buſineſs there, is to pay a folemn 
act of devotion to Almighty God, and let 
every part of your conduct be ſuitable to 
this great end. It you hear a good ſermon, 
treaſure it in your memory, that you may 
reap all the benefit it was capable of im- 
parting ; if but an indifferent one,---there 
muſt be ſome good things in it, retain thoſe, 
and let the remainder be buried in oblivion, 
Ridicule not the preacher, who no doubt 
has done his beſt, and is rather the object 
of pity, than — for having been 


placed 
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placed'in a ſituation of life which his talents 
were not equal to, and may perhaps be a 
good man, though no great orator. I would 
alſo recommend to you the early and fre- 
quent participation of the communion, (or, 
what is commonly called receiving the ſa- 
crament), as the indiſpenſable duty of every 
Chriſtian. There is no inſtitution of our re- 
ligion, more ſimple, plain, and intelligible, 
than this is, as delivered to us by our Sa- 
viour; and moſt of the elaborate treatiſes 
wrote fince his time, on the ſubject, have 
ſerved only to puzzle and diſturb weak 
minds, by throwing the dark veil of ſuper- 
ſtition and human invention over a plain, | 
poſitive command, given by him in ſo ex- F 
plicit a manner as to be eaſily comprehend- 
ed by the meaneſt capacity; and which it 
is doubtleſs in the power of all his ſincere 
followers to pay an acceptable obedience to. 
Nothing has more contributed to the ne- 
gle& of this duty than the numerous well- 
meaning books that have been wrote to 
injoin a month's, or a week's preparation, 
as previouſly neceſſary to the due perform- 
ance of it; by this means filling the minds 
of many with needleſs terror, putting it 
even out of the power of ſome to receive it 
at all, and inducing great numbers to reſt 
ſatisfied with doing it only once or twice in 
a 
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a year, on ſome high feſtival ;. whereas it 
was certainly the conſtant cuſtom of the 
apoſtles and primitive Chriſtians, on every 
Sunday ; and ought to be received by us 
as often as it is adminiſtered in the church 
we frequent, (which in moſt places is but 
once in a month). Nor dol think it excu- 
ſable, at any time, to turn our backs upon 
the table we ſee prepared for that purpoſe, 
on pretence of not being fit to partake wor- 
thily of it. The beſt, the only true prepa- 
ration for this, and every other of re- 
ligious duty, is a good and virtuous life, by 
which the mind is conſtantly kept in ſuch a 
devotional frame, as to require but a little 
recollection to be ſuited to any particular 
act of worſhip or obedience that may occa- 
fionally happen ; and without that, there 
cannot be a er or more fatal miſtake, 
than to ſuppoſe, that a few days or weeks 
ſpent in humiliation and prayer will render 
us at all the more acceptable to the Deity, 
or the better fitted for any one inſtance of 
that duty which muſt be univerſally paid, 
to be either approved by him, or advanta- 
geous to ourſelves. I would not, there- 
fore, adviſe you to read any of thoſe week- 
ly preparatives which are too apt to lead 
the mind into error, by teaching it to reſt 
in a mere ſhadow or” wherein there 

2 *W 
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is nothing rationally ſatisfactory. The beſt 
book I have ever met with on the ſubject 
is the biſhop of Wincheſter's plain account 
of the nature and end of the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, (to which the prayers 
before- mentioned are annexed.) - This is 
well worth your careſul peruſal; the deſign 
of the inſtitution is there fully explained, a- 


greeable both to ſcripture and reaſon, ſtript 


of all that veil of myſtery which has been 
induſtriouſly thrown over it by deſigning 
or miſtaken men, and laid as plainly open 
to every capacity as it was at firſt left us 
by our great Maſter. Read this book with 
due attention; you will there find every ne- 
ceſſary inſtruction concerning the rite, and 
every reaſonable inducement to the conſtant 
and conſcientious performance of it. 

Taz ſincere practice of theſe religious 
duties naturally leads to the proper diſ- 
charge of the ſocial ones, which may be all 
comprehended in that one great general 
rule, of doing unto others as you would 
they ſhould do unto you :----but of theſe 
more particularly hereafter. I ſhall firſt 
give you my advice concerning employ- 
ment, it being of great moment to ſet out 
in life in ſuch a method as may be uſeful 
to yourſelf and beneficial to others. "Time 
is invaluable, its loſs irretrievable! The re- 

mem- 
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membrance of having made an ill uſe of it, 
muſt be one of the ſharpeſt tortures to thoſe 
who are on the brink of eternity! and what 
can yield a more unpleaſing retroſpect, than 
whole years idled away in an irrational in- 
ſignificant manner! examples of which are 
continually before our eyes. Look on every 
day as a blank ſheet of paper put into your 
hands to be filled up; remember the cha- 
racters will remain to endlets ages, and can 
never be expunged; be careful, therefore, 
not to write any thing but what you may 
read with pleaſure a thouſand years hence. 
I would not be underſtood in a ſenſe fo 
ſtrict as might debar you from any inno- 
cent amuſement ſuitable to your age, and 
agreeable to your inclination. Diverfions, 
properly regulated, are not only allowable, 
they are abſolutely neceſſary to youth, and 
are never criminal but when taken to ex- 
ceſs; that is, when they ingroſs the whole 
thought, are made the chief buſineſs of lite, 
give a diſtaſte to every valuable employ- 
ment, and by a ſort of infatuation leave the 
mind in a ſtate of reſtleſs impatience from 
the concluſion of one till the commence- 
ment of another. This is the unfortunate 
diſpoſition of many: guard moſt carefully 
againſt it; for nothing can be attended with 
more pernicious conſequences, A little ob- 
B 3 ſer- 
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ſervation will convince you, that there is 
not, amongſt the human ſpecies, a ſet of 
more miſerable beings than thoſe who can- 
not live out of a conſtant ſucceſſion of di- 
verſions: theſe people have no comprehen- 
ſion of the more ſatisfactory pleaſures to be 
found in retirement. Thought is inſupport- 
able to them, and conſequently folitude 
muſt be intolerable; they are a burden to 
themſelves, and a peſt to their acquaintance 
by vainly ſeeking for happineſs in company 
where they are ſeldom acceptable. I fay, 
vainly ; for true happineſs exilts only in the 
mind, nothing forcign can give it. The 
utmoſt to be attained by what is called a 
gay lite, is a ſhort forgetfulneſs of miſery to 
be felt with accumulated anguith in every 
interval of reflection. This reſtleſs temper 
is frequently the product of a too eager 
purſuit of pleaſure in the early part of life, 
to the neglect of thoſe valuable improve- 
ments which would lay the foundation of a 
more ſolid and permanent felicity. Youth 
is the ſeaſon for diverſions ; but it is alſo 
the ſeaſon for acquiring knowledge, for fix- 
ing uſeful habits, and laying in a ſtock of 
ſuch well-choſen materials, as may grow 
into a ſerene happineſs, that will increaſe 
with every added year of life, and bloom 
in the fulleſt perfection at the decline of it. 

The 
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The great art of education conſiſts in af- 
ſigning to each its proper place, in ſuch a 
manner that the one ſhall never become 
irkſome by intrenching on the other. Our 
{cparation having taken from me the plea- 
ſing taſk of erdcavouring, to tlie beit of my 
ability, to ſuit them occaſionally, as miglit 
be moit conducive boch to your proſit and 
pieature, it only remains to give you gene- 
ral rules, wich accidents may make it ne- 
c=flary ſometimes to vary. That mult be 
left to your own diſcretion; and I am con- 
vinced you have a ſufficient ſhare of under- 
ſtanding, to be very capable of making ſuch 
caſual regulations advantageouſly to your- 
ſelf, it the inclination is not wanting. 

It is an excellent method to appropriate 
the morning wholly to improvement; the 
afternoon may then be allowed to diver- 
fions. Under the lait head I place com- 
pany, books of the humourous Kind, and 
entertaining productions of the needle, as 
well as plays, balls, cards, c. which 
more commonly go by that name. From 
dinner till ſupper may be variouſly by theſe 
employed, with innocence and propriety ; 
but let none of them ever be ſuffered to 
intrude on the former part of the day, 
which ſhould be always devoted to more 
uſcful employments, One half hour either 

before, 
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before, or immediately after breakfaſt, I 
would have you conſtantly give to the at- 
tentive peruſal of ſome rationally pious au- 
thor, or ſome part of the New Teſtament ; 
which laſt, and indeed the whole ſcripture, 
you ought to make yourſelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with, as the baſis on which your 
religion is founded. This practice you will 
reap more real benefit from, than can be 
ſuppoſed by thoſe who have never made the 
experiment. The other hours may be di- 
vided amongſt thoſe neceſſary and polite ac- 
quiſitions which are ſuitable to your fex, age, 
and rank in life. Study your own language 
thoroughly, that you may ſpeak correctly, 
and write grammatically. Do not content 
ourſelf with the common uſe of words, 
which cuſtom has taught you from the cra- 
dle; but learn from whence they are deri- 
ved, and what are their proper fignifications. 
French you ought to be as well acquainted 
with as Engliſh; and Italian might without 
much difficulty be added. Acquire a good 
knowledge of hiſtory; that of your own 
country firſt, then of the other European na- 
tions. Read them, not with a view to amuſe, 
but to improve your mind; and to that end 
make reflections on what you have read, 
which may be uſeful to yourſelf, and ren - 
der your converſation agreeable to 2 
arn 
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Learn fo much of geography, as to form a 
juſt idea of thoſe places you read of; . 
will make hiſtory more entertaining to you. 
It is neceſſary for you to be perfect in the 
firſt four rules of arithmetic ; more you 
can never have occaſion for, and the mind 
ſhould not be burdened with necdleſs ap- 
plication. Muſic and drawing are accom- 
pliſhments well worth the trouble of attain- 
ing, if your inclination and genius lead to 
either : it not, do not attempt them; for 
it will be only much time and great labour 
unprofitably thrown away ; it being next 
to impoilible to arrive at any degree of per- 
fection in thoſe arts, by the dint of perſe- 
verance only, it a good ear and native ge- 
nius are wanting. The ſtudy of natural 
philoſophy you will find both pleaſing and 
inſtructive; pleaſing from the continual 
new diſcoveries to be made of the innu- 
merably various beauties of nature, (a 
moſt agreeable gratification of that defire 
of knowledge wiſely implanted in the hu- 
man mind) ; and inſtructive, as thoſe diſ- 
coveries lead to the contemplation of the 
great Author of nature, whoſe wiſdom and 
goodneſs fo conſpicuouſly thine through all 
his wor ks, that it is impoſſible to refict ſe- 
riouſly on them, without adnuration and 
gratitude, 

THESE, 
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Task, my dear, are but a few of thoſe 
mental improvements I would recommend 
to you. Indeed there is no branch of 
knowledge that your capacity is equal to, 
and you have an opportunity of acquiring, 
which I think ought to be neglected. It 
has been objected againſt all female learn- 
ing, beyond that of houſehold ceconomy, 
that it tends only to fill the minds of the 
ſex with a conceited vanity, which ſets them 
above their proper buſineſs, occaſions an 
indifference to, if not a total neglect of 
their family affairs, and ſerves only to ren- 
der them uſeleſs wives, and impertinent 
companions. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
ſome reading ladies have given but too 
much cauſe 14 this objection; and could 
it be proved to hold good throughout the 
ſex, it would certainly be right to confine 
their improvements within the narrow li- 
mits of the nurſery, the kitchen, and the 
confectionary: but I believe it will, upon 
examination, be found, that ſuch ill conſe- 
quences proceed chiefly from too great an 
imbecillity of mind to be capable of much 
enlargement, or from a mere affectation of 
knowledge void of all reality. Vanity is 
never the reſult of underſtanding. A ſen- 
fible woman will ſoon be convinced, that 


all the learning her utmoſt application can 
make 
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make her miſtreſs of, will be, from the dif- 
ference of education, in many points infe- 
rior to that of a ſchool-boy. . This reflec- 
tion will keep her always humble, and be 
an effectual check to that loquacity which 
renders ſome women ſuch inſupportable 
companions. 

Tu management of all domeſtic affairs 
1s certainly the proper buſineſs of woman ; 
and unfaſhionably ruſtic as ſuch an aſſertion 
may be thought, it is certainly not beneath 
the dignity of any lady, however high her 
rank, to know how to educate her children, 
to govern her ſervants, to order an elegant 
table with ceconomy, and to manage her 
whole family with prudence, regularity, 
and method; if in theſe ſhe is defective, 
whatever may be her attainments in any o- 
ther kinds of knowledge, ſhe will act out 
of character, and, by not moving in her 
proper ſphere, become rather the object of 
ridicule than approbation. But I believe 
it may with truth be affirmed, that the ne- 
gle& of theſe domeſtic concerns has much 
more frequently proceeded from an exor- 
bitant love of diverſions, a ridiculous fond- 
neſs for dreſs and gallantry, or a miſtaken 
pride that has placed them in a ſervile light, 
fit only for the employment of dependents, 
and below the attention of a fine 1 — 

rom 
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from too great an attachment to mental 
improvements. Yet from whatſoever cauſe 
ſuch a neglect proceeds, it is equally unju- 
ſtifiable. If any thing can be urged in vin- 
dication of a cultom unknown to our an- 
ceſtors, which the prevalence of faſhion has 
made fo general amongſt the modern la- 
dies, I mean, that of committing to the 
care and diſcretionary power of different 
ſervants the ſole management of their fa- 
mily affairs; nothing certainly can be al- 
ledged in defence of ſuch an ignorance in 
things of this nature as renders a lady inca- 
pable of giving proper directions on all oc- 
calions ; an ignorance which, in ever fo 
exalted a ſtation, will render her contemp- 
tible even to thoſe ſervants on whole un- 
derſtanding and fidelity ſhe, in fact, be- 
comes dependent for the regularity of her 
houſe, the propriety, elegance, and fruga- 
lity of her table; which laſt article is ſel- 
dom regarded by ſuch fort of people, who 
too frequently impoſe on thoſe by whom 
they are thus implicitly truſted. Make 
yourſelf, therefore, fo thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the moſt proper method of con- 
ducting a family, and the neceſſary expence 
which every article, in proportion to their 
number, will occaſion, that you may come 
to a reaſonable certainty of not being ma- 

terially 
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terially deceived, without the ridiculous 
drudgery of following your ſervants at the 
heels, and contemptibly peeping into every 
obſcure corner of your houſe. Nor is this 
at all difficult to attain, it requiring nothing 
more than an attentive obſervation. It is, 
of late, in moſt great families, become too 
much the cuſtom to be long upon the 
books of every tradeſman they employ. 
To aſſign a reaſon for this is foreign to my 
purpoſe; but am certain it would, in gene- 
ral, be better both for themſelves and the 
people they deal with, never to be on them 
at all. And what difficulty or inconve- 
nience can arile, in a well regulated fami- 
ly, from commiſſioning the ſteward or 
houſe-keeper to pay for every thing at the 
time of its being brought in? This obſolete 
practice (though in itſelf very laudable) is 
not, at preſent, and perhaps never may a- 
gain, be authoriſed by faſhion ; however, 
let it be a rule with you to contract as few 
debrs as poſlible. Moſt things are to be 
purchaſed both better in their kind, and at 
a lower price, by paying for them at the 
time of purchaſing. But, if, to avoid the 
ſuppoſed trouble of frequent trifling diſ- 
burſements, you chuſe to have the lefler 
articles thrown together in a bill, let a note 
of the quantity and price be brought with 

C cvery 
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every ſuch parcel; file theſe notes, com- 
pare them with the bill when delivered in, 
and let fuch bills be regularly paid every 
quarter : for it is not reaſonable to expect 
that a tradeſman ſhould give longer credit, 
without making up the intereſt of his mo- 
ney by an advanced price on what he ſells; 
and, be aſſured, if you find it inconvenient 
to pay at the end of three months, that in- 
convenience muſt ariſe from living at too 
great an expence, and will conſequently 
increale in fix months, and grow ſtill 
greater at the end of the year. By making 
ſhort payments you will become the ſooner 
ſenſible of ſuch a miſtake, and find it at 
firſt more eaſy to retrench any ſupernume- 
raries, than aſter having been long habi- 
tuated to them. If your houſe is ſuperin- 
tended by, and your ſervants accountable 
to, an houſekeeper, let her be accountable 
to yourſelf, and entirely governed by your 
directions; carefully examine her bills, 
and ſuffer no extravagancies or unneceſſa 
articles to paſs unnoticed ; let theſe bills be 
brought to you every morning, what they 
contain will then be eaſily recollected with- 
out burdening your memory; your ac- 
counts being ſhort will be adjuſted with leſs 
trouble and more exactneſs. Should you 
at any time have an upper ſervant whoſe 
family 
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family and education were ſuperior to that 
ſtate of ſubjection, which ſucceeding miſ- 
fortunes may have reduced her to, ſuch 
ought to be treated with peculiar indu!- 
gence ; if ſhe has underſtanding enough to 
be converſible, and humility enough al- 
ways to keep her proper diſtance, leſſen, 
as much as poſſible, every painful remem- 
brance of former proſpects, by looking on 
her as an humble friend, and making her 
an occaſional companion. But never de- 
ſcend to converſe with thoſe whoſe birth, 
education, and early views in life, were 
not ſuperior to a ſtate of ſervitude ; their 
minds are ſuited to their ſtation ; intoxica- 
ted by any degree of familiarity, they be- 
come uſeleſs and impertinent.------The ha- 
bit very many ladies have contracted of 
talking to, and conſulting with their wo- 
men, has ſo ſpoiled that ſet of ſervants, that 
few of them are to be met with, who do 
not commence their ſervice, by giving 
their unaſked opinion of your perſon, dreſs, 
or management, artfully conveyed in the 
too generally accepted vehicle of flattery ; 
and, if allowed in this, will next proceed 
to offer their ridiculous advice on any oc- 
caſion that may happen to diſcompoſe or 
ruffle your temper. Check the firſt ap- 
pearance of ſuch impertinence, by a repri- 
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mand ſufficiently ſevere to prevent a repeti- 
tion of it. Give your orders in a plain di- 
ſtinct manner, with good nature, joined to 
a ſteadineſs that will ſhew they muſt be 
punctually obeyed. Treat all your dome- 
ſtics with ſuch mildneſs and aflability, that 
you may be ſerved rather out of affection 
than fear: let them live happily under you; 
give them leifure tor their own bulineſs, 
time for innocent recreation, and more e- 
ſpecially for attending the public ſervice of 
the church; without which you have no 
right to expect the diſcharge of that owing 
to yourſelf ; when wrong, tell them calm- 
ly of their faults; if they amend not after 
two or three ſuch rebukes, diſmiſs them ; 
but never deſcend to paſſion and ſcolding, 
which is inconſiſtent with a good under- 
ſtanding, and beneath the dignity of a 
gentlewoman. Be very exact in your 
hours, without which there can be no or- 
der in your family; I mean thoſe of riſing, 
cating, c. Require from your ſervants 
punctuality in theſe; and never be yourſelf 
the cauſe of breaking through the rules you 
have laid down, by deferring breaktaſt, 
putting back the dinner, or letting it grow 
cold on the table, to wait your dreſſing; a 
cuſtom by which many ladies introduce 
confuſion, and bring their orders into ne- 

| glect. 
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hour before dinner. Having mention- 
ed this important article, I muſt be allowed 
a little digrefſion on the ſubject. Whatever 
time is taken up in dreſs, beyond what is 
neceſſary to decency and cleanlineſs, may 
be looked upon (to fay no N as a Va- 
cuum in life, entirely loſt. By decency, I 
mean ſuch an habit as is ſuitable to your 
rank and fortune. An ill-placed finery, 
inconſiſtent with either, is not ornamental, 
but ridiculous. A compliance with fa- 
ſhion, ſo far as to avoid the affectation of 
ſingularity, is neceſſary; but to run into 
the extreme of faſhions, mote eſpecially 
thoſe which are inconvenient, is the certain 
proof of a weak mind. Have a better opi- 
nion of yourſelf, than to ſuppoſe you can 
receive any additional merit from the ad- 
ventitious ornaments of dreſs. Leave the 
ſtudy of the toilet to rhoſe adapted to it; I 
mean to that inſignificant ſet of females, 
whoſe whole lite, from the cradle to the 
coffin, is but a varied ſcene of trifling, and 
whoſe intellectuals fit them not for any thing 
beyond it. Such may be allowed to paſs 
whole mornings at their looking-glaſs, in 
the important buſineſs of ſuiting a ſet of 
ribbands, adjuſting a few curls, or determi- 
ning the poſition of a patch; one, perhaps, 
C 3 of 
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of their moſt innocent ways of idling.--- 
But let as ſmall a portion of your time as 
poſſible be taken up in dreſſing. Be always 
perfectly clean and neat, both in your per- 
fon and clothes; equally ſo when alone, as 
in company. TI ook upon all beyond this, 
as immaterial in itſelf, any farther than as 
the different ranks of mankind have made 
ſome diſtinction in habit generally eſteemed 
neceflary ; and remember, that it is never 
the dreſs, however ſumptuous, which re- 
flects dignity and honour on the perſon ; it 
is the rank and merit of the perſon that 
gives conſequence to the dreſs. 

Bur to return: It is your own ſteadi- 
neſs and example of regularity that alone 
can preſerve uninterrupted order in your 
family. If by forgetfulneſs or inattention 
you at any time ſuffer your commands to 
be diſobeyed with impunity, your ſervants 
will grow upon ſuch neglect into an habit 
of carelefineſs, till repeated faults, of which 
this is properly the ſource, rouſe you into 
anger, which an even hand would never 
have made neceflary. Be not whimfical 
or capricious in your likings; approve with 
judgment, and condemn with reaſon ; that 
acting right may be as certainly the means 
of obtaining your favour, as the contrary 
of incurring your diſpleaſure, 
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From what has been ſaid you will ſce, 
that, in order to the proper diſcharge of 
of your domeſtic duties, it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for you to have a perte&t knowledge 
of every branch of houſchold œconoiny, 
without wiuch you can neither correct what 
is wrong, approve what 1s right, or give 
directions with propriety. It is the want of 
this knowledge that reduces many a fine 
lady's family to a ſtate of the utmoſt con- 


fuſion and diſorder on the ſudden removal 


of a managing ſervant, till the place is ſup- 
plied by a ſucceſſor of equal ability. How 
much our of character, how ridiculous mult 
a miſtreſs of a family appear, who is en- 
tirely incapable of giving practical orders 
on ſuch an occaſion! Let that never be 
your caſe, Remember, my dear, this is 
the only proper temporal buſineſs aſſigned 
you by Providence; and in a thivg fo in- 
diſpenſably needful, fo eaſily attained, and 
where ſo little ſtudy or application is neceſ- 
fary to arrive at the moſt commendable de- 
gree of it, the want even of perfection is 
almoſt inexcuſable. Make yourſelf miſtreſs 
of the theory, that vou may be able, the 
more readily to' reduce it into practice; 
and when you have a family to command, 
let the care of that always employ your 
principal attention, and every part of : be 
ub- 
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ſubjected to your own inſpedtion. If you 
riſe early, (a cuſtom I hope you have not 
left off ſince you was with me), waſte no 
unneceflary time in dreſſing, and conduct 
your houſe in a regular method. You will 
find many vacant hours unfilled up by this 
material buſineſs; and no objection can lie 
againſt employing thoſe in ſuch improve- 
ments of the mind as are moſt ſuitable to 
your genius and inclination. I believe no 
man of underſtanding will think, that un- 
der ſuch regulations a woman will either 
make a leſs agreeable companion, a leſs 
uſeful wife, a leſs careful mother, or a worſe 
miſtreſs of a family, for all the additional 
knowledge her induſtry and application can 
acquire. 

The morning being always thus advan- 
tageouſly engagec, the latter part of the 
day may, as | before faid, be given to re- 
laxation and amuſement. Some of them 
may be very agreeably, and not unuſefully 
employed by entertaining books; a few of 
which, together with ſome of a religious 
and inſtructive kind, are annexed as a ſpe- 
cimen of the fort I would recommend to 
your peruſal *. Novels and Romances ne- 

ver 


* Tillotſon's, Hoadley's, Sherlock's, Clarke's, 
and Seed's Sermons. 
Locke, 
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ver give yourſelf the trouble of reading. 
Though many of them contain fome few 
good morals, they are not worth picking 
out of the rubbiſh intermixed ; it is like 
ſearching for a few ſmall diamonds amongſt 
mountains of dirt and traſh, which when 
found, are too inconſiderable to anſwer the 
pains of coming at them. Ridiculous as 
theſe fictitious tales generally are, they are 
ſo artfully managed as to excite an idle cu- 
rioſity to ſee the concluſion ; by which 
means the reader is drawn on, through a 
tireſome length of fooliſh adventures, to 
the common cataſtrophe, of a wedding, or 
ſometimes a funeral; from which uſcleſs 

know- 


Locke, Woollaſton, Salmon's univerſal hiſtory, 
Maſon on ſelf- knowledge, Potter's Antiquities, 


Seneca's morals, Kennet's antiquities, 
Cicero's works, The Spectators, 
Collier's Antonius, The Guardiaas, 
Epictetus, Adventurer, 


Pope's eſſay on man, Thomſon's ſeaſons, 

' Rapin's hiſt. of England, Pope's tranſlation of Ho- 

Hook's, or Echard's, Ro- mer's Iliad and Odyſſey, 
man hiſtory. Tc. 

By theſe you may form a judgment of that ſort 
of reading that will be both uſeful and entertainin 
to you. In the ſermons, the practical ones of — 
author are meant. Our rule of faith ſhould be taken 
from the ſcripture alone, which we muſt underſtand 
for ourſelves; therefore the controverted opinions of 
others ſerve in gencral rather to puzzle than improve 
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knowledge neither pleaſure nor profit ac- 
crues. The beſt I have met with of theſe 
kind of writings, to ſay no worſe, it is little 
better than the loſs of time to peruſe: but 
ſome of them have more pernicious conſe- 
quences; for by drawing characters that 
never exiſt in lite, by repreſenting perſons 
and things in a falſe and extravagant light, 
and by a ſeries of improbable cauſes bring- 
ing on impoſſible events, they are apt to 
give a romantic turn to the mind, that is 
often productive of great errors in judg- 
ment, and fatal miſtakes in conduct. Of 
this I have ſeen frequent inſtances, and 
therefore adviſe you never to meddle with 
this tribe of ſcribblers. 

Works of the needle, that employ the 
fancy, may, if they ſuit your inclination, be 
ſometimes a pretty amuſement ; but let this 
employment never extend to large pieces, 
beyond what can be accompliſhed by your- 
ſelf without aſſiſtance. There is not a 
greater extravagance under the ſpecious 
name of good houſewifery, than the fur- 
niſhing of houſes in this manner. Whole 
apartments have been ſeen thus ornament- 
ed by the ſuppoſed work of a lady, who, 
perhaps, never ſhaded two leaves in the ar- 
tificial foreſt, but has paid four times its 
value to the ſeveral people ag in 
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bringing it to perfection. The expence of 
theſe tedious pieces of work I ipeak of ex- 
perimentally ; having many years paſt un- 
dertaken one of them, which when finiſh- 
ed was not worth fifteen pounds, and, by 
a computation ſince made, did not colt leſs 
than fifty, in the hire and maintenance of 
the people employed in it. This indeed 
was at the age of ſeventeen; the thought- 
leſs inexperience of youth could alone ex- 
cuſe ſuch a piece of folly. Embroideries in 
gold, ſilver, or ſhades of filk, come within 
a narrower compaſs. Works of that kind, 
which may, without calling in expenſive af- 
ſiſtance, or tiring the fancy, be finiſhed in 
a ſummer, will be a well-choſen change of 
amuſement, and may (as there are three of 
you) be made much more agreeable by one 
alternately reading aloud, while the other 
two are thus employed. All kinds of what 
is called plain work (though no very polite 
accomplithment) you mult be ſo well verſed 
in, as to be able to cut out, make, or mend 
your own linen. Some fathers, and ſome 
huſbands, chuſe to have their daughters, 
and their wives, thus attired in the labour 
of their own hands; and from a miſtaken 
notion believe this to be the great criterion 
of frugal economy. Where that happens 
to be the inclination or opinion of either, 

it 
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it ought always to be readily complied 
with: but excluſive of ſuch a motive, I fee 
no other that makes the practical part at 
all neceflary to any lady; excepting, indeed 
ſuch a narrownels of fortune as admits not 
conveniently the Keeping of an Abigail, to 
whom ſuch exerciſes of the needle much 
more properly appertain. 

THe theatre, which, by the indefatigable 
labour of the inimitable Mr Garrick, 1 
now brought to very great perfection, will 
afford you, when in town, an equally ra- 
tional and improving entertainment. At his 
houſe your judgment is not called in que- 
ſtion, or your underſtanding affronted, by 
the impertinent repreſentation of ridiculous 
pantomimes; nor your modeſty offended 
by the indecent ribaldry of thoſe authors, 
who, to their defect in wit, have added the 
want of good ſenſe and good manners. 
Faults of this kind that (from a blameable 
compliance with a corrupted taſte) have 
ſometunes crept into the works of better 
writers, are, by his prudent direction, ge- 
nerally rectified, or omitted on the ſtage ; 
you may there ſee the beſt plays performed 
in the beſt manner. Do not, however, go 
to any that you have not before heard the 
character of; be preſent only at thoſe which 
are approved by perſons of underſtanding 

and 
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and virtue, as calculated to anſwer the pro- 
per ends of the theatre, viz. that of con- 
veying inſtruQion in the moſt pleaſing me- 
thod.---Attend to the ſentiment, apply the 
moral; and then you cannot, I think, paſs 
an evening in a more uſeful or a more en- 
tertaining diverſion. 

Dancing may alſo take its turn as an 
healthful exerciſe, and generally ſuitable to 
the taſte and gaiety of young minds. 

Pak of theſe hours appropriated to re- 
laxation, muſt of neceſſity be leſs agrecably 
taken up in the paying and receiving of vi- 
fits of mere ceremony and civility, a tri- 
bute by cuſtom authoriſed, by good man- 
ners injoined. In theſe, when the conver- 
ſation is only infignificant, join it with an 
apparent ſatis faction: talk of the elegance 
of a birthday · ſuit, the pattern of a lace, the 
judicious aſſortment of jewels, the cut of 
a ruffle, or the ſet of a fleeve, with an un- 
affected eaſe ; not according to the rank 
they hold in your eſtimation, but propor- 
tioned to the conſequence they may be 
of in the opinion of thoſe you are conver- 
ing with. The great art of pleaſing is to 
appear pleaſed with others. Suffer not an 
ill· bred abſence of thought or a contemp- 
tuous ſneer, ever to betray a conſcious ſu- 
periority of underſtanding, always produc- 
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tive of ill nature and diſlike. Suit yourſelt 
to the capacity and taſte of your company, 
when that taſte is confined to harmleſs 
trifles: but where it is ſo far depraved, as 
to delight in cruel ſarcaſms on the abſent, 
to be pleaſed with diſcovering the blemiſhes 
in a good character, or repeating the great- 
er faults of a bad one, here religion and 
humanity forbid the leaſt degree of aſſent. 
It you have not any knowledge of the per- 
ſons thus unhappily ſacrificed to envy or 
malice, and conſequently are ignorant as to 
the truth or falſchood of ſuch aſperſions, 
always ſuſpect them to be ill-grounded, or, 
at leaſt, greatly exaggerated : ſhew your 
diſapprobation by a ſilent gravity, and by 
taking the firſt opportunity to change the 
ſubject. But where any acquaintance with 
the character in queſtion gives room for 
defending it, let not an ill-timed complai- 
fance prevail over juſtice ; vindicate injured 
innocence with all the freedom and warmth 
of an unreſtrained benevolence; and where 
the faults of the guilty will admit of pallia- 
tion, urge all that truth can allow in miti- 
gation of error. From this method, beſides 
the pleaſure ariſing from the conſciouſneſs 
of a ſtrict conformity to the great rule of 
doing as you would be done by, you will 
alſo reap to yourſelf the benefit of * 
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leſs frequently peſtered with themes ever 
painful to a humane diſpoſition. If unfor- 
tunately you have ſome acquaintance whoſe 
malevolence of heart, no ſentiment of vir- 
tue, no check of good manners, can re- 
ſtrain from theſe malicious ſallies of ill-na- 
ture, to them let your viſits be made as ſel- 
dom and as ſhort as decency will permit ; 
there being neither decency nor ſatisfaction 
to be found in ſuch company; amongſt 
whom only cards may be introduced with 
any advantage. On this account it will be 
proper for you to know how to play at thoſe 
games moſt in uſe, becauſe it is an argu- 
ment of great folly to engage in any thing 
without doing it well: but this is a diverſion 
that I hope you will have no fondneſs for, 
as it is in itſelf, to ſay no worſe, a very in- 
ſignificant one. 

Wirz perſons for whom you can have 
no eſteem, good breeding may oblige you 
to keep up an intercourſe of ceremonious 
viſits; but politeneſs enjoins not to length 
or frequency of them ; here inclination may 
be followed without a breach of civility ; 
there is no tax upon intimacy, but from 
choice; and that choice ſhould ever be 
founded on merit, the certainty whereof 
you cannq; be too careful in previouſly ex- 
amining. Great caution is neceſſary not to 
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be deceived by ſpecious appearances, A 
plauſible behaviour, often, upon a ſuper- 
ficial knowledge, creates a prepoſſeſſion in 


favour of perſons, who, upon a nearer view, 


may be found to have no claim to eſteem. 
The forming a precipitant judgment ſome- 
times leads into an unwary intimacy, which 
it may prove abſolutely neceſſary to break 
off; and yet that breach be attended with 
innumerable inconveniencies, nay, per- 
haps, with very material and laiting ill con- 
ſequences. Prudence, therefore, here en- 
joins the greateſt circumſpection. Few 

ple are capable of friendſhip, and (till ſewer 
have all the qualifications one would chuſe 
in a friend. The fundamental point is, a 
virtuous diſpoſition ; but to that ſhould be 
added, a good underſtanding, ſolid judg- 
ment, hoon of temper, ſteadineſs of 
mind, freedom of behaviour, and fincerity 
of heart. Seldom as theſe are to be found 
united, never make a bofom-triend of a 
perſon greatly deficient in either. Be flow 
in contracting friendſhip, and invariably 
conſtant in maintaining it. Expect not 
many friends; but think yourſelf happy, if, 
through life, you meet with one or two who 
deſerve that name, and have all the requi- 
ſites for the valuable relation. This may 


juſtly be deemed the higheſt bleſſing of | VE 
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mortality. Uninterrupted health has the 
general voice; but, in my opinion, ſuch a 
triend as much deſerves the preference, as 
the mental pleaſures both in nature and de- 
gree exceed the corporeal. The weakneſ- 
ſes, the pains of the body may be inexpreſ- 
ſibly alleviated by the converſation of a per- 

ſon by affection endeared, by reaſon ap- 
proved; whoſe tender fy mpathy partakes 
your afflictions, and ſhares your enjoy- 
ments; who is ſteady in the correction, but 
mild in the reproof of your faults ; like a 
guardian angel ever watchful to warn you 
of unforeſeen dangers, and by timely ad- 
monitions prevent the miſtakes incident to 
human frailty and ſelf-partiality. This is 
the true office of friendſhip. With ſuch a 
friend, no ſtate of life can be abſolutely 
unhappy; but, deſtitute of ſome ſuch con- 
nection, heaven. has ſo formed our natures 
for this intimate ſociety, that, amidit the af- 
fluence of fortune, and the flow of uninter- 
rupted health, there will be an aching void 
in the ſolitary breaſt, that can never know 
a plenitude of happineſs. Should the Su- 
preme Diſpoſer of all events beſtow on you 
this ſuperlative gift, to ſuch a friend let 
your heart be ever unreſervedly open; con- 
ceal no ſecret thought, diſguife no latent 
weakneſs, but bare your boſom to the ſaith- 
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ful probe of honeit friendſhip; and ſhrink 
not, if it ſmart beneath the touch ; nor with 
tenacious pride diſlike the perſon that free- 
ly dares condemn ſome favourite foible; 
but, ever open to conviction, hear with at- 
tention, and receive with gratitude, the 
kind reproof that flows from tenderneſs ; 
when ſenſible of a fault, be ingenuous in 
the confeſſion, ſincere and ſteady in the 
correction of it. 

Hape is her lot, who in an huſband 
finds this invaluable friend! Vet ſo great is 
the hazard, ſo diſproportioned the chances, 
that I could almoſt wiſh the dangerous dye 
was never to be thrown for any of you! 
But as moſt probably it may, let me con- 
jure ye all, my dear girls, if ever any of 
you take this moſt important ſtep in life, 
to proceed with the utmoſt care, and deli- 
berate circumſpection. Fortune and fami- 
ly it is the ſole province of your pappa to 
direct in, who certainly has always an un- 
doubted right to a negative voice, though 
not to a compulſive one. As a child is 
very juſtifiable in the refuſal of her hand, 
even to the abſolute command of a father, 
where her heart cannot go with it; ſo ſhe 
18 extremely culpable, by giving it contrary 
to his approbation. Here I muſt 
take ſhame to myſelf! and for this unpar- 
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donable fault, do juitly acknowledge the 
ſubſequent ill conſequences of a moſt un- 
happy marriage were the proper puniſh- 
ment. This and every other error in my 
conduct, | do, and frail, with the utmoſt 
candour, lay open to you; fincerely pray- 
ing, that you may reap the benefit of my 
experience, and avoid thoſe rocks I have, 
either by care|cilnels, or ſometimes, alas! 
by too much caution, ſplit againſt, 

Bo r to return :---'The chick point to be 
regarded in the choice of a companion for 
life, is a real vi tuous principle, an unaſſec- 
ted goodneſs of heart; without this you 
will be continually ſhocked by indecency, 
and pained by impiety. So numerous 
have been the unhappy victims to the ridi- 
culous opinion, that a reformed libertine 
makes the beſt huſband ; that, did not expe- 
rience daily evince the contrary, one would 
believe it impoſſible for a girl, who has a 
tolerable degree of common underſtanding, 
to be made the dupe of fo erroneous a po- 
ſition, that has not the leait ſhadow of rea- 
ſon for its foundation, and which a ſmall 
ſhare of obſervation will prove to be falſe 
in fact. A man who has been long con- 
verſant with the worſt fort of women, is 
very apt to contract a bad opinion of and 
a contempt for the ſex in general. Inca- 
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pable of eſteeming any, he is ſuſpicious of 
all ; jealous without caufe, angry without 
provocation, and his own viſturbed imagi- 
nation is a continual ſource of ill humour. 
To this is frequently joined a bad habit of 
body, the natural conſequence of an irre- 
gular life, which gives an additional ſour- 
neſs to the temper. What rational proſpect 
of happineſs can there be with ſuch a com- 

nion? And that this is the general cha- 
racter of thoſe who are called reformed 
rakes, obſervation will certify. But, admit 
there may be ſome exceptions, it is a ha- 
zard that no conſiderate woman would 
venture the peace of her whole future life 
upon. The vanity of thoſe girls who be- 
lieve themſelves capable of working miracles 
of this kind, and give up their perſons to 
a man of libertine principles, upon the wild 
expectation of reclaiming him, juſtly deſerve 
the diſappointment they will generally meet 
with; for, believe me, a wife is, of all o- 
thers, the leaſt likely to ſucceed in ſuch an 
attempt.—Be it your care to find that virtue 
in a lover, which you muſt never hope to 
form in an huſband. Good ſenſe and good 
nature are almoſt equally requiſite, If the 
former is wanting, it will be next to impoſ- 
ſible for you to eſteem the perſon of whoſe 


behaviour you may have cauſe to be a- 
ſhamed; 
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ſhamed ; and mutual eſteem is as neceſſary 
to happineſs i in the married ſtate, as mutual 
affection: without the latter, every day 
will bring with it ſome freſh cauſe of vexa- 
tion; till repeated quarrels produce a cold- 
nels, that will ſettle into an irreconcilable 
averſion, and you not only become each 
other's torment, but the object of contempt 
to your family and acquaintance. 

Tarts quality of good-nature is, of all o- 
thers, the moſt difficult to be aſcertained; 
which proceeds from the general miſtake 
of blending it with good-humour, as in 
themſelves the ſame, though, in fact, no 
two principles of action are more efſentially 
different. This may require ſome expla- 
nation.—By good-nature, then, I mean, 
that true benevolence which partakes the 
felicity of all mankind, that promotes the 
ſatisfaction of every individual within the 
reach of its ability, that relieves the di- 
ſtreſſed, comforts the afflicted, diffuſes 
bleſſings, and communicates happineſs, as 
far as its ſphere of action can extend; and, 
in the private ſcenes of liſe, will ſhine con- 
ſpicuous in the dutiful fon, the affectionate 
huſband, the indulgent father, the faithful 
friend, and the compaſſionate maſter, both 
to man and beait ; whilſt good humour is 
nothing more than a cheerful, pleaſing de- 
portment, 
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portment, ariſing either from a natural 
gaiety of mind, or an affeQation of popu- 
larity, joined to an affability of behaviour, 
the reſult of good-breeding, and a ready 
compliance with the taſte of every company. 
This kind of mere good-humour is by far 
the moſt ſtriking quality. Ir is frequently 
miſtaken for, and complimented with the 
ſuperior name of real good-nature : a man 
by this ſpecious appearance has often ac- 
quired that appellation, who, in all the ac- 
tions of his private life, has been a moroſe, 
cruel, revengeful, ſullen, haughty tyrant. 
—Let them put on the cap whoſe temples 
fit the galling wreath On the contrary, a 
man of a true benevolent diſpoſition, and 
formed to promote the happineſs of all a- 
round him, may ſometimes, perhaps, from 
an ill habit of body, an accidental vexation, 
or a commendable openneſs of heart, above 
the meanneſs of diſguiſe, be guilty of little 
ſallies of peeviſhneſs, or ill-humour, that 
may carry the appearance of, and be un- 
juſtly thought to proceed from, ill-nature, 
by perſons who are unacquainted with his 
true character, and take them for ſynony- 
mous terms; though in reality they bear 
not the leaſt analogy to each other. In 
order to the forming a right judgment, it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to obſerve this di- 
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ſtinction, which will effectually ſecure you 
from the dangerous error taking the 
ſhadow for the ſubſtance. An irretrievable 
miſtake! pregnant with enumerable con- 
ſequent evils. 

Fou what has been ſaid, it plainly ap- 
pears, that the criterion of this amiable 
virtue is not to be taken from the general 
opinion; mere good humour being, to all 
intents and purpoſes, ſuthcient in this parti- 
cular, to eſtabliſh the public voice in favour 
of a man utterly devoid of every humane 
and benevolent affection of heart. It is on- 
ly from the leſs conſpicuous ſcenes of life, 
the more retired ſphere of action, the art- 
leſs tenor of domeſtic conduct, that the real 
character can, with any certainty, be drawn. 
Theſe undiſguiſed proclaim the man: but 
as they ſhun the glare of light, nor court 
the noiſe of popular applauſe ; obſcure, 
they paſs unnoticed, and are ſeldom known 
till after an intimate acquaintance. The 
beſt method, therefore, to avoid deception 
in this caſe, is, to lay no ſtreſs on outward 
appearances, too often fallacious ; but to 
take the rule of judging from the ſimple, 
unpoliſhed ſentiments of thoſe whoſe de- 
pendent connections give them an unde- 
niable certainty; who not only ſee, but 
hourly feel, the good or bad effects of _ 
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diſpoſition they are ſubjected to. By this 
I mean, that if a man is equally reſpected, 
eſteemed, and beloved, by his tenants, his 
dependents, and domeſtics, from the ſub- 
ſtantial farmer to the laborious peaſant, 
from the proud ſteward to the ſubmiſſive 
wretch, who, thankful for employment, 
humbly obeys the menial tribe; you may 
juſtly conclude, he has that true good na- 
ture, that real benevolence, which delights 
in communicating felicity, and enjoys the 
fatisfaCtion it diffuſes: but if by theſe he is 
deſpiſed and hated, ferved merely from a 
principle of fear, devoid of affection, which 
is very eaſily diſcoverable, whatever may 
be his public character, however favourable 
the general opinion; be aſſured his diſpoſi- 
tion is ſuch, as can never be productive of 
domeſtic happineſs. I have been the more 
particular on this head, as it is one of the moſt 
eſſential qualifications to be regarded, and 
of all others the moſt liable to be miſtaken. 

Never be prevailed with, my dear, to 
give your hand to a perſon defective in thoſe 
material points. Secure of virtue, good 
nature, and underſtanding, m an huſband, 
you may be ſecure of happineſs ; without 
the two former it is unattainable ; without 
the latter in a tolerable degree, it muſt be 
very imperfect. 
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Rememser, infallibility is not the pro- 
perty of man; or you may entail diſappoint- 
ment on yourſelf, by expeCting what is ne- 
ver to be found. The beſt of men are 
ſometimes inconſiſtent with themſelves ; 
they are liable to be hurried, by ſudden 
ſtarts of paſſion, into expreſſions and actions 
which their cooler reaſon will condemn ; 
they may have ſome oddities of behaviour, 
ſome peculiarities of temper, be ſubject to 
accidental ill humour, or whimfical com- 
plaints? Blemiſhes of this kind often ſhade 
the brighteſt character; but are never de- 
ſtructive of mutual felicity, unleſs made fo 
by an improper reſentment, or an ill-judged 
oppoſition. Reaſon can never be heard by 
paſſion: the offer of it tends only to inflame 
the more. When cooled in his uſual tem- 
per, if wrong, the man of underſtanding 
will ſuggeſt to himſelf all that could be ur- 
ged againſt him; the man of good-nature 
will, unupbraided, own an error. Con- 
tradiction at the time is, therefore, wholly 
unſerviceable, and highly imprudent ; an 
after repetition, equally unneceſſary and in- 
judicious. Any peculiarities in the temper 
or behaviour, ought to be properly repre- 
tented in the tendereſt and moſt friendly 
manner ; and, if done diſcreetly, will be 
generally well taken; but if they are ſo ha- 
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bitual as not eaſily to be altered, ſtrike 
not too often upon the unharmonious 
ſtring; rather let them paſs as unobſerved: 
ſuch a cheerful compliance will better ce- 
ment your union; and they may be made 
eaſy to yourſelf, by reflecting on the ſupe- 
rior good qualities by which theſe trifling 
faults are ſo greatly overbalanced. You 
mult remember, my dear, theſe rules are 
laid down only on the ſuppoſition of your 
being united to a perſon who poſſeſſes the 
three eſſenti. ] qualifications for happineſs 
before-mentioned. In this caſe, no farther 
direction is neceſſary, but that you ſtrictly 
perform the duty of a wife, viz. to love, ho- 
nour, and obey. The two firſt are a tribute 
ſo indiſpenſably due to merit, that it muſt 
naturally be paid by inclination: theſe lead 
to the laſt ; which will not only be an eaſy, 
but a pleaſing taſk; ſince nothing ever can 
by him be injoined, that is in itſelf impro- 
per; and few things will, that with any 
reaſon can be to you diſagreeable. Here 
ſhould this ſubject end, were it not more 
than poſſible for you, after all that has been 
urged, to be led, by ſome inferior motive, 
to the neglect of the primary caution ; and 
either from an opinion too haſtily enter- 
tained, ar. unaccountable partiality, or the 
powerful prevalence of perſuaſion, be un- 
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fortunately induced to give your hand where 
a bad heart, and a moroſe temper, conceal- 
ed by a well-practiſed diſſimulation, may 
render every flattering hope of happineſs 
abortive. Heaven in mercy guard you from 
this fatal error! Such a companion is the 
worlt of all temporal ills; a deadly potion, 
that imbitters every ſocial woe of lite, 
damps every riſing joy, and baniſhes that 
cheerful temper which alone can give a true 
reliſh to the bleſſings of mortality. Moſt 
ſincerely do I pray this may never be your 
lot! and hope your prudent circumſpection 
will be ſufficient to guard you from the 
danger. But the bare poſſibility of ſuch an 
event, makes it not unneceſſary to lay down 
a few rules for the maintaining ſome de- 
gree of caſe, under the d of hap- 
pineſs. This is by far the moſt difficult 
part of my preſent undertaking ; it is hard 
to adviſe 1 and ſtill harder to practiſe 
the advice. The ſubject alſo is too exten- 
five to be minutely treated within the com- 
paſs of a letter, which muſt confine me to 
the moſt material points only; in theſe I 
ſhall_ give you the beſt directions in my 
power, ardently wiſhing you may never 

have occaſion to make uſe of them. 
Tus being united to a man of irreligious 
principles, makes it impoſſible to diſcharge 
a 
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a great part of the proper duty of a wife. 
To name but one inſtance; that of obedi- 
ence will be rendered impracticable, by 
frequent injunctions inconſiſtent with, and 
contrary to, the higher obligations of mo- 
rality. This is not mere ſuppoſition, but 
ſpoke from faQts I have often ſeen and can 
atteſt, Where this happens, the reaſons 
for noncompliance ought to be offered in a 
plain, ſtrong, good-natured manner; there 
is at leaſt the chance of ſucceſs from being 
heard: but ſhould thoſe reaſons be rejected, 
or che hearing of them be refuſed, and fi- 
lence on the ſubject be injoined, (which is 
moſt probable, tew people caring to hear, 
what they know to be right, when deter- 
mined not to appear convinced by it), in 
this obey, nor farther urge the argument ; 
but keep ſteady to your principles, and nei- 
ther by perſuaſion or threats be prevailed 
with to act contrary to them. All com- 
mands repugnant to the laws of Chriftianity 
it is your indiſpenſable duty to diſobey; all 
requeſts that are inconſiſtent with pru- 
dence, incompatible with that rank and 
character you ought to maintain in life, it is 
your intereſt to refuſe. A compliance with 
the former would be criminal; a conſent to 
the latter highly indiſcreet, and fubje& you 
to general cenſure: for a man capable of 

re- 
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requiring from his wife what he knows to 
be in itſelf wrong, is equally capable of 
throwing the whole blame of ſuch miſcon- 
duct on her, and afterwards upbraiding her 
for a behaviour he will, upon the ſame prin- 
ciple, diſown his having been acceſſary to. 
Many fimilar inſtances have come within 
the compaſs of my own obſervation. In 
things of a leſs material nature, that are nei- 
ther criminal in themſelves, nor pernicious 
in their conſequences, always acquieſce, if 
inſiſted on, however diſagreeable they may 
be to your own temper and inclination. 
Such a compliance will evidently prove, 
that your refuſal in the other caſe proceeds 
not from a ſpirit of contradiction, but mere- 
ly from a juſt regard to that ſuperior duty 
which can never be infringed with impu- 
nity. Paſhon may reſent, but reaſon muſt 
approve this conduct; and, therefore, it is 
the moſt likely method, in time, to make a 
favourable impreſſion; but failing there, you 
will at leaſt enjoy that ſatisfactory ſelf-appro- 
bation, which 1s the inſeparable attendant 
of a truly religious and rational deportment. 

SHOULD the painful taſk of dealing with 
a moroſe tyrannical temper be aſſigned you, 
there is little more to be recommended than 
a patient ſubmiſſion to an evil which ad- 
mits not of a remedy. Ill-nature is increa- 
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ſed, obſtinacy confirmed, by oppoſition ; 
the leſs fuch a temper is contradicted, the 
more ſupportable will it be to thoſe who 
are under its baneful influence. When all 
endeavours to pleaſe are ineffectual, and a 
man ſeems determined to find fault with 
every thing, as if his chief pleaſure conſiſted 
in tormenting thoſe about him, it requires 
a more than common degree of patience 
and reſolution to forbear uttering thoſe re- 
proaches which ſuch a behaviour may be 
juſtly allowed to deſerve; yet is it abſolutely 
neceſſary, to the maintaining any tolerable 
degree of caſe, not only to reſtrain all ex- 
preſſions of reſentment, but even thoſe diſ- 
dainful looks which are apt to accompany 
a contemptuous filence, both equally tend- 
ing to increaſe the malady. This diabolical 
delight in giving pain, is moſt unwearied in 
the ſearch of matter for its gratification, 
and can either find, or unaccountably form 
it, in almoſt all the occurrences of lite; but 
when ſuffered unobſtructed, unregarded, 
to run its malicious courſe, will quick] 

vent its blunted arrows, and die of diſap- 
pointment ; whilſt all endeavours to ap- 


peaſe, all complaints of unkindneſs, ſharpen 
againſt yourſelf the weapon's edge, and, by 
proving your ſenſibility of the wound, give 
the wiſhed ſatisfaction to him who infſicts 

it, 
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it. Prudence here directs more than ordi- 
nary circumſpe ction; that every part of your 
behaviour may be as blameleſs as potlible, 
even to the abſtaining from the leaſt ap- 
ptarance of evil; and after having, to the 
utmoſt of your power, ſtrove to merit ap- 
probation, expect not to meet with it. By 
this means you will eſcape the mortification 
of being diſappointed, which, often repeat- 
ed, is apt to give a gloomy ſourneſs to the 
temper, incompatibie with any degree of 
contentment. You muſt alſo learn to be 
ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of acting 
right, according to your beſt ability, and 
look with an unconcerned indifference on 
the reception every ſucceſsleſs attempt to 
pleaſe may meet with. 

Turs, it muſt be owned, is a hard leſſon 
of philoſophy; it requires no leſs than an 
abſolute command over the paſſions: but 
let it be remembered, that ſuch a command 
will itſelf moſt amply recompenſe every dif- 
ficulty, every pain, the obtaining it may 
colt : beſides, it is, I believe, the only way 
to preſerve any tranquillity of mind under 
ſo difagreeable a connection. 

As the want of underſtanding is by no 
art to be concealed, by no addreſs to be 
diſguiſed, it might be ſuppoſed impoſſible 
for a woman of ſenſe to unite herſelf to a 

perſon 
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perſon whoſe defect in this kind muſt ren- 
der that fort of rational ſociety, which con- 
ſtitutes the chief happineſs of ſuch an union, 
impoſſible. Yet here how often has the 
weakneſs of female judgment been conſpi- 
cuous! The advantages of great ſuperiority 
in rank or fortune, have frequently proved 
ſo irreſiſtible a temptation, as, in opinion, 
to outweigh not only the folly, but even 
the vices of its poſſeſſor: A grand miſtake ! 
ever tacitely acknowledged by a ſubſequent 
repentance, when the expected pleaſures of 
affluence, equipage, and all the glittering 
pomp of uſeleſs pageantry, are experimental- 
ly found inſufficient to balance the depriva- 
tion of that conſtant fatisfaQtion reſulting 
from the ſocial joy of converſing with a rea- 
ſonable friend. Weak as this motive muſt 
be acknowledged, it is yet more excuſable 
than one, which, it may be feared, has ſome- 
times prevailed ; I mean, fo great a love of 
ſway, as to give the preference to a perſon 
of weak intellectuals, in hopes thereby of 
holding uncontrolled the reins of govern- 
ment. The expectation is in fact ill ground- 
ed; obſtinacy and pride being generally 
the companions of folly. The fillieſt peo- 
ple are uſually the moſt tenacious of their 
opinions; and, conſequently, the hardeſt of 
all others to be managed. But admit the 

con- 
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contrary ; this principle is in itſelf bad, tends 
to invert the order of nature, and counter- 
acts the deſign of Providence. 

A woman can never be ſeen in a more 
ridiculous light, than when ſhe appears to 
govern her huſband. If, unfortunately, 
the ſuperiority of underitanding is on her 
ſide, the apparent conſciouſneſs of that ſu- 
periority betrays a weakneſs that renders 
her contemptible in the ſight of every con- 
ſiderate perſon, and may very probably fix 
in his mind a diſlike never to be eradi- 
cated. Leſt it ſhould ever be to you ne- 
ceſſary, remember, that in this caſe ſome 
degree of diſſimulation is commendable, fo 
far as to let the defect ſeem unobſerved. 
When he judges wrong, never flatly con- 
tradi, but lead him inſenſibly into another 
opinion, in fo diſcreet a manner, that it 
may ſeem entirely his own ; and let the 
whole credit of every prudent determina- 
tion reſt on him, without indulging the 
fooliſh vanity of claiming any merit to 
yourſelf. Thus a perſon of but an indiffe- 
rent capacity, may be ſo aſſiſted, as, in ma- 
ny inſtances, to thine with a borrowed lu- 
ſtre, ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the native, 
and by degrees be brought into a kind of 
mechanical method of acting properly in 
all the common occurrences of life, Odd 
as 
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as this poſition may ſeem, it is founded in 
fat; and I have ſeen the method ſu-ceſs- 
fully practiſed by more than one perſon ; 
where a weak mind, on the governing ſide, 
has been ſo prudently ſet off, as to appear 
the ſole director: like the ſtatue of the 
Delphic god, which was thought to give 
forth its own oracles, whilſt the humble 
prieſt, who lent his voice, was by the ſhrine 
concealed, nor ſought a higher glory than 
a ſuppoſed obedience to the power he would 
be thought to ſerve. | 
Fzxom hence it may be inferred, that, by 
a perfect propriety of behaviour, eaſe and 
contentment is, at leaſt, attainable with a 


companion who has not the moſt exalted 


underſtanding : but then virtue and good 
nature are preſuppoſed, or there will be 
nothing to work upon; a vitious, ill-na- 
tured Fool, being ſo untractable and tor- 
menting an aſſociate, that there needs on- 
ly to add jealouſy to the compoſition, to 
make the curſe complete. 

Tuls paſſion, once ſuffered to get foot- 
ing in the heart, is hardly ever to be extir- 
pated: it is a conſtant ſource of torment to 
the breaſt that gives it reception, and an 
ine xhauſtible fund of vexation to the object 
of it. With a perſon of this unfortunate 
diſpoſition, it is prudent to avoid the leaſt 
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appearance of concealment: A whiſper in 
a mixed company, a meſſage given in a 
low voice to a ſervant, has, by the power 
of a diſturbed imagination, been magnified 
into a material injury ; whatever has the 
air of ſecrecy, raiſes a terror in a mind na- 
turally diſtruſtful. A perfect unreſerved 
openneſs, both in converſation and beha- 
viour, ſtarves the anxious expectation of 
diſcovery, and may very probably lead in- 
to an habitual confidence, the only antidote 
againſt the poiſon of ſuſpicion. It is eaſier 
to prevent, than to remove, a received ill 
impreſſion; and, conſequently, much wiſer 
to be ſometimes deficient in little points of 
civility, which, however indifferent in them- 
ſelves, may happen unaccountably to claſh 
with the eaſe of a perſon, whoſe repoſe it 
is both your duty and intereſt to promote; 
—much more commendable contentedly to 
incur the cenſure of a trifling diſpoſition, 
by a circumſtantial, unaſked relation of in- 
ſignificant incidents, than to give any room 
for apprehending the leaſt degree of reſerve. 
Such a conſtant method of proceeding, to- 
gether with a reaſonable compliance, is the 
moſt likely to cure this painful turn of 
mind ; for, by withholding every ſupport 
that could give ſtrength to it, the want of 
matter to feed on, may, probably, in ou 
ca 
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cauſe its extinction: if, unhappily, it is ſo 
conſtitutional, fo interwoven with the ſoul, 
as to become, in a manner, inſeparably 
united with it, nothing remains but a pa- 
tient ſubmiſſion to the will of heaven, un- 
der the preſſure of an unalterable evil ;---to 
guard carefully againſt the natural conſe- 
quence of repeated undeſerved ſuſpicions, 
viz. a growing indifference, that too fre- 
quently terminates in averſion ;---and by 
conſidering ſuch a ſituation as a trial of o- 
bedience and refignation, receive the com- 
fort that mult ariſe from properly exerciſing 
one of the moſt exalted of the Chriſtian 
virtues.— I cannot diſmiſs this ſubject 
without adding a particular caution to 
yourſelf concerning it. 

JzaLOUsyY is, on ſeveral accounts, {till 
more inexcufable in a woman; there is not 
any thing that ſo much expoſes her to ri- 
dicule, or ſo much ſubjects her to the in- 
ſult of affrontive addreſſes: it is an inlet to 
almoſt every poſſible evil, the fatal ſource 
of innumerable indiſcretions, the ſure de- 
ſtruction of her own peace, and frequently 
proves the bane of her huſband's affection. 
Give not a momentary harbour to its ſha- 
dow in your heart: fly from it as from the 
face of a fiend, that would lead your un- 
wary ſteps into a gulf of unalterable miſery. 

When 
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When once embarked in the matrimonial 
voyage, the fewer faults you diſcover in 
your partner, the better; never ſearch at- 
ter what it will give you no pleaſure to find ; 
never deſire to hear what you will not like 
to be told ; therefore avoid that tribe of 
impertinents, who, either from a malicious 
love of diſcord, or the meaner though leſs 
criminal motive of ingratiating themſelves 
by gratifying the blameable curioſity of o- 
thers, ſow diſſention wherever they gain ad- 
mittance, by telling unwelcome truths, or, 
more frequently, by inſinuating invented 
talſchoods, injure innocent people, diſturb 
domeſtic union, and deſtroy the peace of 
families. Treat theſe emiflaries of Satan 
with the contempt they deſerve : hear not 
what they offer to communicate; but give 
them at once to underſtand, that you can 
never look on thole as your friends who 
ſpeak in a diſadvantageous manner of that 

rſon whom you would always chuſe to 
ſce in the moſt favourable light: if not et- 
fectually ſilenced by ſuch rebukes, be inac- 
ceſſible to their viſits, and break off all ac- 
quaintance with ſuch incorrigible peſts of 
ſocicty, who will be ever upon the watch to 
ſeize an unguarded opportunity of diſturb- 
mg your repole. 

SHOULD the companion of your life be 
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guilty of ſome ſecret indiſcretions, run not 
the hazard of being told by theſe malicious 
meddlers, what in fact it is better for you 
never to know: but if ſome unavoidable 
accident betrays an imprudent correſpon- 
dence, take it for a mark of eſteem, that 
he endeavours to conceal from you, what 
he knows you muſt, upon a principle of 
reaſon and religion, diſapprove ; and do 
not, by diſcovering your acquaintance with 
it, take off the kw. Rene which your ſuppo- 
ied ignorance lays him under, and there- 
by perhaps give a latitude to undiſguiſcd 
irregularities. Be aſſured, whatever acci- 
dental fallies the gaicty of inconſiderate 
youth may lead him into, he can never be 
indifferent to you, whilſt he is careful to 
preſerve your peace, by concealing what 
he imagines might be an infringement of 
it: reſt ſatisfied, that time and reaſon will 
moſt certainly get the better of all faults, 
which proceed not from a bad heart ; and 
that, by maintaining the firſt place in his 
eflcens. your happineſs will be built on too 

firm a foundation to be eaſily ſhaken. 
Inv been thus particular on the choice 
of an huſband, and the material parts of 
conduct in a married life, as thereon de- 
pends not only the temporal, but often the 
eternal felicity of thoſe who enter _ that 
ate; 
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ſtate; a conſtant ſcene of diſagreement, 
ill-nature, and quarrels, neceſſarily unfitting 
the mind for every religious and ſocial duty, 
by keeping it in a diſpoſition diametrically 
oppoſite to that Chriſtian piety, that prac- 
tical benevolence and rational compoſure, 
which alone can prepare it for everlaſting 
happineſs. 

INSTRUCTIONS on this head, conſider- 
ing your tender age, may ſeem premature ; 
and ſhould have been deferred, till occa- 
fion called for them, had our ſituation al- 
lowed me frequent opportunities of com- 
municating my ſentiments to you. But 
that not being the caſe, I have choſe, in this 
epiſtle, at once, to offer you my beſt advice 
in every circumſtance of great moment to 
your well-being both here and hereafter, 
leſt, at a proper more proper ſeaſon, it 
might not happen to be in my power. 
This part you may defer the conſideration 
of, till the deſign of entering into a new 
ſcene of life may make it uſeful to you; 
which I hope will not be yet ſome years; 
an unhappy marriage being generally the 
conſequence of a too early engagement, be- 
fore reaſon has gained ſufficient ſtrength to 
form a ſolid judgment, on which only a 
proper choice can be determined, Great 
i: the hazard of a miſtake, and irretrievable 
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the effects of it: Many are the degrees be- 
tween happineſs and miſery. Abſolute mi- 
ſery, I will venture to afhrm, is to be avoid- 
ed by a proper behaviour, even under all 
the complicated ills of human life: but to 
arrive at that proper behaviour, requires 
the higheſt degree of Chriſtian plulofophy ; 
and who would voluntarily put themſelves 
upon a ſtate of trial, ſo ſevere, that not one 
in a thouſand have been found able to come 
off victorious ? Betwixt this and poſitive 
happineſs, there are innumerable ſteps of 
comparative evil: each has its ſeparate con- 
flict, variouſly difficult, differently painful; 
under all which a patient ſubmiſſion, and 
a conſcious propriety of behaviour, is the 
only attainable good. Far ſhort of poſſible 
temporal felicity, is the eaſe ariſing from 
hence! Reſt not content with the proſpect 
of ſuch eaſe}; but fix on a more eligible 
point of view, by aiming at true happineſs ; 
and, take my word, that can never be 
found in a married ſtate, without the three 
eſſential qualifications already mentioned, 
virtue, good nature, and good ſenſe, in an 
huſband. Remember, theretore, my dear 
girl, this repeated caution, it you ever re- 
ſolve on marriage, never to give your hand 
to a man who wants either of them, what- 
ever other advantages he may be poflctled 
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of: ſo ſhall you not only eſcape all thoſe 
vexations, which thoufands of unthmking 
mortals hourly repent the having brought 
upon themſelves ; but molt affuredly, if it is 
not your own fault, enjoy that uninterrupt- 
ed domeſtic harmony, in the affectionate 
ſociety of a virtuous companion, that con- 
ſtitutes the higheſt ſatisfaction of human 
life. Such an union, founded on reaſon 
and religion, cemented by mutual efteem 
and tenderneſs, is a kind of faint emblem 
(if the compariſon may be allowed) of the 
promiſed reward of virtue in a future ſtate; 
and, moſt certainly, an excellent prepa- 
rative for it, by Keeping the mind in a 
conſtant equanimity, a regular compoſure, 
that naturally leads to the proper diſcharge 
of all the religious and ſocial duties of 
lite; the unerring road to everlaſting peace. 
The firſt have been already ſpoken to ; it 
remains only to mention ſome few of the 
latter. 

Amongſt theſe, ceconomy may, perhaps, 
be thought improperly placed; yet, as ma- 
ny oi the dutics we owe to ſociety are often 
rendered impracticable by the want of it, 
there is not ſo much impropriety in rank- 
ing it under this head, as may at firſt be 
imagined. For inſtance ; ; a man, who 


lives at an expence beyond what his income 
2 will 
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will ſupport, lays himſelf under the necet- 
ſity of being unjuſt, by with-holding trom 
his creditors what they have a right to de- 
mand from him as their due by all laws 
both human and divine; and thereby often 
entails ruin on an innocent family, who, 
but for the loſs ſuſtained by his extrava- 
gance, might have comfortably ſubſiſted 
on the profits of their induſtry : he likewife 
puts it out of his own power to give that re- 
lief to the indigent, which, by the laws of 
humanity, they have a right to expect : the 
goods of fortune being given (as a great 
divine excellently obſerves) for the uſe and 
ſupport of others, as well as the perſon on 
whom they are beſtowed. Theſe are, ſure- 
ly, great breaches of that duty we owe to 
our fellow-creatures, and are the ſubſe- 
quent effects produced by the want of œco- 
nomy. 

You will find it a very good method, fo 
to regulate your ſtated expences, as to bring 
them always one fourth part within your 
certain annual income. By this means you 
will avoid being at any time diſtreſſed by 
unforeſeen accidents, and have it more ea- 
fily in your power materially to relieve thoſe 
who deſerve aſſiſtance. The giving trifling 
ſums indiſcriminately to ſuch as appear ne- 
ceſſitous, is ſo far from being commend- 

able, 
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able, that it is a real injury to ſociety ; an 
encouragement to idleneſs, and helps to fill 
the ſtreets with lazy beggars, that live upon 
miſapplied bounty, to the prejudice of the 
induitrious poor, who are uſctul members 
of the commonwealth, and on whom ſuch 
benefactions might be ſerviceably beſtowed. 
Be very ſparing in this kind of donations ; 
they are an inſiguificant relief to the recei- 
vers, ſuppoſing them to be really in want; 
and, frequently repeated, amount to a con- 
ſiderable fum in the year's account. The 
proper objects of charity are, thoſe who by 
unavoidable misfortunes have fallen from 
affluent circumſtances into a (tate of poverty 
and diſtreſs; thoſe alſo, who, by uncxpec- 
ted diſappointments in trade, are on the 
point of being reduced to an impoſſibility 
of carrying on that buſineſs, on which their 
preſent ſubſiſtence and future proſpects in 
life depend, from the incapacity of raiſing 
an immediate ſum to ſurmount the difficul- 
ty; and thoſe, who by their utmoſt induſtry 
can hardly ſupport their families above the 

miſeries of want, or who by age or illneſs 
are rendered incapable of labour. Appro- 
priate a certain part of your income to the 
relief of theſe real diftrefſes. To the firſt, 
give as largely as your circumſtances will 
allow, To the ſecond (after the — 
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of an excellent prelate of our own church) 
lend, if it is in your power, a ſufficient ſum 
to prevent the threatened ruin, on condi- 
tion of being repaid the loan, without inte- 
reſt, if Providence enables them, by future 
ſucceſs, to do it with convenience. The 
ſame method may be uſed where indigence 
renders induſtry unavailable, by depriving 
it of the means to lay in a ſmall original 
ſtock to be improved upon. Never take a 
note of hand, or any acknowledgment of 
ſuch a loan, leſt what you intended for a 
benefit, ſhould be afterwards made the in- 
ſtrument of ruin to the receiver, by a dit- 
ferent diſpoſition in your ſueceſſor. Such 
aſſiſtance ought not to be given to any, 
without a thorough knowledge of their cha- 
racter, and having good reaſon to believe 
them not only induſtrious, but ſtrictly ho- 
neſt; which will be a ſufficient obligation 
on them for the repayment: and the ſums 
ſo repaid, ought to be laid by, till an op- 
portunity again offers of making them in 
like manner ſerviceable to others. The lat- 
ter fort, who are able to work, may, by a 
ſmall addition to the profits of their own 
labour, be reſcued from miſery, and put in- 
to a comfortable way of ſubſiſtence. Thoſe 
who by age or infirmity are rendered utter- 
ly incapable of ſupporting themſelves, have 

an 
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an undoubted right, not only to the neceſ- 
faries, but even to ſome of the convenien- 
cies of lite, from all whom Providence has 
placed in the more happy ſtate of affluence 
and independence. 

As your fortune and ſituation are yet 
undetermined, I have purpoſely laid down 
ſuch rules as may be adapted to every ſta- 
tion. A large fortune gives greater oppor- 
tunity of doing good, and communicating 
happineſs in a more extenſive degree; but 
a ſmail one is no excuſe for with- holding 
a proportionate relief to real and deſervin 
objects of compaſſion; to aſſiſt them is an 
indiſpenſable duty of Chriſtianity. The firſt 
and great commandment is, to love God 
with all your heart; the ſecond, to love 
your neighbour as yourſelt. Whe/e ſeeth his 
brother in need, and ſhutteth up his bowels 
of compaſſion, how dwwelleth the love of God 
in him?—or how the love of his neighbour? 
It deficient in thele primary duties, vain are 
the hopes of acceptance, built on a partial 
obedience to the leſſer branches of the law 
Inability is often pleaded as an excuſe for 
the want of charity, by perſons who make 
no ſcruple of daily laviſhing on their plea- 
ſures, what, better applied, might have 
made an indigent family happy through life. 
Theſe loſe ght of real felicity, by the mi- 
ſtaken 
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ſtaken purſuit of its ſhadow; ſuch pleaſures 
die in the enjoyment, are often ſucceeded 
by remorſe, and always by ſatiety: where- 
as the true joy, the ſweet complacency, re- 
ſulting from benevolent actions, increales by 
reflection, and muſt be immortal as the 
foul. So exactly, fo kindly, is our duty 
made to coincide with our preſent as well 
as future intereſt, that incomparably more 
ſatisfaction will accrue to a conſiderate mind, 
from denying itſelf even ſome of the a- 
greeables of life, in order the more effec- 
tually to relieve the unfortunate, than a full 
indulgence of every temporal gratification 
could beſtow. 

However ſmall your income may be, 
remember that a part of it is due to merit 
in diſtreſs. Set by an annual ſum for this 
purpoſe, even though it ſhould oblige you 
to abate ſome unneceſſary expence to raiſe 
the fund. By this method, perſons of flen- 
der fortune have been enabled to do much 
good, and give happineſs to many. If your 
fund will not admit of frequent draughts 
upon it, be the more circumſpect with re- 
gard to the merit of thoſe you relieve, that 
bounties not in your power to repeat often, 
may not be miſapplied. But it Providence, 
by a more ample fortune, ſhould bleſs you 
with a larger ability of being ſerviceable to 

your 
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your fellow-creatures, prove yourſelf wor- 
thy of the truſt repoſed in you, by making 
a proper uſe of it. Wide as your influence 
can extend, turn the cry of diſtreſs and 
danger into the ſong of joy and ſafety, feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, comfort the 
afflicted, give medicine to the fick, and 
with it all the alleviation their unfortunate 
circumſtances can admit of.---Thus may 
you truly make a friend of the unrighteous 
mammon, thus turn the periſhable goods 
of fortune into everlaſting bleſſings. Up- 
on earth, you will partake that happineſs 
you impart to others ; and lay up for your- 
ſelf treaſures in heaven where neither meth 
nor ruſt can corrupt, nor thieves break thro 
and ſteal. 

A PERSON who has once experienced the 
advantages of right action, will be led by 
the motive of preſent ſelt-intereſt, as well 
as future expectation, to the continuance 
of it. There is no injunction of Chriſtia- 
nity, that a ſincere Chriſtian will not by o- 
bedience find is fo calculated as to be di- 
realy, in ſome meaſure, its own reward. 

Tae forgiveneſs of injuries (to which a- 
lone is annexed the promiſe of pardon for 
our own offences, and required by the go- 
ſpel, not only ſo far as to forbear all kinds 
of retaliation, but alſo to render you my 
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diſpoſed to ſerve, with your utmoſt power, 
thoſe perſons who have wiltully injured you, 
as if no ſuch injury had been received from 
them) has by ſome been accounted a hard 
precept; yet the difliculty of it ariſes mere- 
ly from, and is proportionable to, the bad- 
neſs of the heart by which it is ſo eſteemed. 
A good diſpoſition finds a ſuperlative plea- 
ſure in returning good for evil; and by an 
inexpreſſible ſatisfaction of mind, in ſo do- 
ing, feels the preſent reward of obedience: 
whereas a ſpirit of revenge is incompatible 
with happineſs, an implacable temper being 
a conſtant torment to its poſſeſſor; and the 
man who returns an injury, feels more real 
miſery from the rancour of his own heart, 
than it is in his power to inflict upon an- 
other. 

SHOULD a friend wound you in the moſt 
tender part, by betraying a confidence re- 
poſed, prudence forbids the expoſing your- 
ſelf to a ſecond deception, by placing any 
future tłtuſt in ſuch a perſon. But though 
here all obligations of intimacy ceaſe, thoſe 
of benevolence and humanity remain till 
in full force, and are equally binding, as to 
every act of ſervice and afliſtance, even to 
the ſuffering a leſſer evil yourſelf, in order 
to procure a much greater good to the per- 
fon by whom you have been thus ill-uſed. 

This 
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This is in genera: allowed to be the duty 
of every individual to all, as a member of 
ſociety ; but is particularly inſtanced in the 

reſent caſe, to ſhew, that not even a breach 
of friendſhip, the higheſt of all provocations, 
will conceal the duty, at all times equally 
and unalterably obligatory, of promoting 
both the temporal and eternal happineſs ot 
all your fellow-creatures, by every method 
in your power. 

IT has been by many thought imperti- 
nent at any time to offer unaſłked advice; 
the reaſon of which, may be chiefly owing 
to its being too frequently tendered with 
a ſupercilious air, that implies a conceited 
conſciouſneſs of ſuperior wiſdom: it is the 
manner, therefore, more than the thing it- 
ſelf, that gives diſguſt. 

Ir thoſe with whom you have any degree 
of intimacy, are guilty of what to you ap- 
pears either wrong or indiſcreet, ſpeak your 
opinion to them with freedom, though you 
ſhould even loſe a friend by ſo doing. Si- 
lence makes you, in ſome meaſure, an ac- 
ceflary to the fault. But having thus once 
diſcharged your duty, reſt there; they are 
to judge for themſelves. To repeat ſuch 
admonitions, is both uſeleſs and imperti- 
nent; and will be thought to proceed rather 
irom pride than good-nature. To the per. 
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ſons concerned only, are you to ſpeak your 
diſapprobation of their conduct; when cen- 
ſured by others, ſay ail that truth or pro- 
bability will permit in their juſtification. 

Ir often happens, that, upon an acciden- 
tal quarrel between friends, they ſeparately 
appeal to a third perſon: in ſuch a caſe, al- 
ternately take the oppoſite ſide; alledging 
every argument in favour of the abſent 
party, and placing the miſtakes of the com- 
plainer in the ſtrongeſt light. This method 
may probably at firſt diſplcaſe ; but is al- 
ways right, as the molt likely to procure a 
reconciliation. If that takes place, each, 
cquaily obliged, will thankfully approve 
your conduct: it not, you will have the ſa- 
tisfaction of at leaſt endeavouring to be 
the reitorer of peace. A contrary bcha- 
viour, which generally proceeds from the 
mean deſire of pleaſing, by flattery, at the 
expence of truth, often widens a trifling 
breach, into open and irreconcilable enmity. 
People of this diſpoſition are the worſt fort 
of incendiaries; the greateſt plague of hu- 
man ſociety, becauſe the moſt difficult to be 
guarded againſt, from their always wearing 
the ſpecious diſguiſe of pretended appro- 
bation and friendſhip to the preſent, and 
equally deceitful reſentment againſt the ab- 
ſent perſon or company. 


To 
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To enumerate all the ſocial duties would 
lead me too far; ſuſſice it, therefore, my 
dear, in a few words to ſum up what re- 
mains, Let truth ever dwell upon your 
tongue; ſcorn to flatter any, and deſpiſe the 
perſon who would practiſe fo baſe an art 
upon yourſelf, Be honeſtly open in every 
part of your behaviour and converſation. 
All with whom you have any intercourſe, 
even down to the meaneſt ſtation, have a 
right to civility and good-humour from 
you. A ſuperiority of rank or fortune is no 
licence for a proud ſupercilious behaviour. 
The diſadvantages of a dependant ſtate are 
alone ſufficient to labour under; it is both 
unjuſt and cruel to increaſe them, either 
by an haughty deportment, or by the un- 
warrantable exerciſe of a capricious tem- 
per. 

ExamMiNE every part of your REPAY 
towards others by the unerring rule, of ſup- 
poſing a change of places; this will certain- 
ly lead to an impartial judgment. Do then 
what appears to you right, or, in other 
words, what you would they ſhould do un- 
to you; which comprehends every duty 
relative to ſociety. 

Alx at perfection, or you will never 
reach to an attainable height of virtue. Be 
religious without hypocriſy, pious without 

2 en- 
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enthuſiaſm. Endeavour to merit the favour 
of God, by a fincere and uniform obedience 
to whatever you know or believe to be his 
will: and ſhould afflictive evils be permit- 
ted to cloud the ſunſhine of your brighteſt 
days, reccive them with ſubmiſſion ; ſatiſ- 
fed that a Being, equally wiſe, omniſcient, 
and benefieent, at once ſees and intends 
the good of his whole creation ; and that 
every general or particular diſpenſation of 
his providedce towards the rational part of 
It, is ſo calculated as to be productive of 
ultimate happineſs, which nothing but the 
miſbehaviour of individuals can prevent to 
themſelves. This truth is ſurely an unan- 
ſwerable argument for abſolute reſignation 
to the will of God; and ſuch a refignation, 
founded upon reaſon and choice, not en- 
forced by neceſlity, is unalterable peace of 
mind, fixed on too firm a baſis to be ſhaken 
by adverfity. Pain, poverty, ingratitude, 
calumny, and even the loſs of thoſe we hold 
molt dear, may each tranſiently affect, but 
united cannot mortally wound it. U 

this principle, you will find it poſlible not 
only to be content, but cheerful, under all 
the diſagreeable circumſtances this ſtate of 
probation is liable to: and, by making a 
proper uſe of them, effectually remove the 
garb of terror from the laſt of all temporal 


evils, 
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evils, and learn, with grateful pleaſure, to 
meet approaching death, as the kind remo- 
ver of every painful ſenſation, the friendly 
guide to perfect and everlaſting happineſs. 
Brrieve me, this is not mere theory; 
my own experience every moment proves 
the fact undeniably true; my conduct in all 
thoſe relations which ſcill with me ſubſiſt, 
nearly as human imperfection will allow, is 
governed by the rules here laid down for 
you; which produces the conſtant rational 
compolure, that conſtitutes the moſt perfect 
lelicity of human lie: and with truth I can 
aver, that J daily feel incomparably more 
real latisfaction, more true contentment, in 
my preſent retirement, than the gayeſt 
ſcenes of feſtive mirth ever afforded me; I 
am pleaſed with this life, without an anxious 
thought for the continuance of it, and bap- 
py in the hope of hereafter exchanging It 
tor an infinitely better. My foul, unſtained 
by the crimes unjuſtly imputed to me, moſt 
ſincerely forgives the malicious authors of 
thoſe imputations, anticipates the future 
eaſure of an open acquital, and in that 
expectation loſes the pain of preſent unde- 
ſerved cenſure. By this is meant the in- 
ſtance that was made the ſuppoſed founda- 
tion for the laſt of innumerable injuries re- 
ceived through him from whom I am con- 
G 3 | ſcious 
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ſcious of having deſerved the kindeſt treat- 
ment. Other faults, no doubt, I might have 
many; to him had very few; nay, for ſe- 
veral years, cannot, upon reflection, accuſe 
myſelf of any thing, but too abſolute, too 
unreſerved an obedience to every injunc- 
tion, even where they were plainly contrary 
to the diftates of my own reaſon. — How 
wrong ſuch a compliance, was clearly evin- 
ced by many inſtances of it having been 
ſince moſt ungenerouſly and moſt ungrate- 
fully urged as circumſtantial arguments a- 
gainſt myſelf. 

IT muſt indeed be owned, that for the 
two or three laſt years, tired with a long 
ſeries of repeated inſults of a nature almoſt 
beyond the power of imagination to con- 
ceive, my temper became ſoured; a con- 
ſtant fruitleſs endeavour to oblige, was 
changed into an abſolute indifference about 
it ; and ill-humour, occaſioned by frequent 
diſappointments (a conſequence | have ex- 


haps, ſometimes too much indulged. How 
far the unequalled provocations may be 
allowed as an excuſe for this, Heaven on- 
ly muſt determine, whoſe goodneſs has 
thought fit to releaſe me from the painful 
ſituation, though by a method, at preſent, 
not the maſt eligible, as it is the cauſe of a 
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perimentally warned you againſt) was, per- 
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ſeparation from my children alſo, and there- 
by has put it out of my power to attend, 
in the manner I could have wiſhed, to their 
education ; a duty that inclination would 
have led me, with equal care and pleaſure, 
more amply to fulfil, had they continued 
under my juriſdiction. But as Provi- 
vidence has thought fit otherwiſe to deter- 
mine, contented I ſubmit to every diſpen- 
ſation ; convinced, that all things are order- 
ed for the beſt, and will, in the end, work 
together for good to them that fear God, 
and ſincerely endeavour to keep his com- 
mandments. It in theſe Il err, I am certain 
it is owing to a miſtake in the judgment, 
not a defect of the will. | 
Tavs have Il endeavoured, my dear girl, 
in ſome meaſure, to compenſate both to 
you and your ſiſters, the deprivation of a 
conſtant maternal care, by adviſing you, 
according to my beſt ability, in the moſt 
material parts of your conduct thro? life, as 
particularly as the compaſs of a letter would 
allow. May theſe few inſtructions be as 
ſerviceable to you, as my wiſhes would 
make them! and may that almighty Being, 
to whom my daily prayers afcend for your 
preſervation, grant you his heavenly bene- 
diction, keep you from all moral evil, lead 
you into the paths of righteouſneſs and 
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peace; and give us all an happy meeting 
in thoſe regions of an unalterable ſclici- 
ty, prepared for thoſe who, by patient cott- 
nuance in well. doing, feet for glory and 17:- 
mortality. 

SHOULD any of you, when at liberty 
to follow your own inclinations, chuſe to 
write to me, a direction to be left at Mr 
Clutterbuck's attorney at law, at the Bath, 
will always ſafely convey a letter to my 
hand. 

So many have been the inſtances of 
falſehood and deceit I have met with, 
where they were leaſt expeQed, that it 
may juſtify a precaution againſt my name 
being hercafter made uſe of, without my 
knowledge; eſpecially as my promiſe of a 
future letter may lay a foundation for ſuch 
an attempt. That future letter muſt con- 
tain the relation of many events, which, for 
the ſake of the perſon concerned in them, 
I could wiſh (my heart being really void of 
all angry reſentment) there was no neceſſi- 
ty of making public. If therefore I can 
find a certain means of conveying the nar- 
rative to your brothers, filters, and your- 
ſelf, only, when you are all arrived at a pro- 
per age to receive and underſtand it, that 
method will be preferred; if not, I muſt 
again have recourſe tothis channel, Should 

In 
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I, before that intended period, be remo- 
ved from this ſtate of exiſtence ; fo neceſ- 
ſary does it appear to me to undeceive the 
minds of my children, and juſtify to them, 
who are ſo nearly concerned, my injured 
character; that the manuſcript is depoſited 
in the hands of a friend, on whom I can 
ſafely depend for the publication, at the 
time prefixed ; and who has alſo ſome ori- 
ginal letters, together with an order from 
me, which will be ſatisfaftory vouchers of 
its being wrote by myſelf. This precau- 
tion will effectually ſecure you from the 
poſſibility of being impoled upon, by any 
pretended poſthumous letter of mine; and, 
whilſt I live, I ſhall write my name to what- 
ever is by me addrefled to any of you. 

DeyexD upon it, therefore, my dear, 
moſt certainly, that I am not the author of 
any epiſtle which bears not the manual 
ſign of 


Your affectionate mother, 


S. PENNINGT ON. 


A LADY's RELIGION. 


In two LeTTErs to the Right Hon. my 


Lady Howard. 


By A CLERGY MAN. 
— 5 . — 


The PuBLisneik to the REA DER. 


"THE letter of religion which is here 

reprinted, having taken a courſe in- 
to the world, by being tranſlated into feve- 
ral modern languages, I found that a very 
particular critical obſervation upon it was 
annexed to the French tranſlation. This 
letter of remarks was written, as is com- 
monly believed, by a very learned and ju- 
dicious foreigner, well known in England 
for his great {kill in critical learning. I 
have publiſhed a tranſlation thereof before 
this impreſhon ; omitting what he wrote 
concerning his friend's tranſlation of the 
letter into French ; well hoping, that the 
impartial judgment of ſo able a critic may 


delight the reader, and recommend the 
bock. 


The 
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The PrEract to the FRENCH Travs- 
LATION. 


— FT DO not know whether this ſmall 

treatiſe will meet in the world with 
more critics or admirers ; but whatſoever 
happens, as I have told you already, fo I 
tell you again, that in my judgment it is an 
excellent book. Should any one convince 
me of the contrary, I thall readily renounce 
the opinion I have of it. But as I am as 
yet perſuaded that this ſmall treatiſe con- 
tains nothing but what is every way con- 
tormable to Treaſon, and the doctrine which 
Jeſus Chriſt came to preach upon the earth ; 
io I am ready to declare as much to any 
one who ſhall aſk my opinion herem. I am 
always uſed to do ſo in what relates to any 
important truth; being of opinion, that a 
man cannot be filent on ſuch an occaſion 
without betraying his conſcience. 

Ir I am not miſtaken, the defign of our 
author was to make appear, that the Chri- 
{tian religion ought to be levelled and ac- 
commodated to the reach of the meaneſt 
capacity; and that by conſequence it ought 
not to be confounded with thoſe ſubtle and 
abſtruſe queſtions with which divines make 
lo great a noiſe, and upon which they have 

wrangled 
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wrangled for ſo many ages. This, I fay, is 
the defign which the author of this work 
propoſed to himſelf ; and in which (it ſeems 
to me) he has very happily ſucceeded; in 
giving us a true and faithful deſcription of 
religion, ſuch as Jeſus Chriſt taught man- 
kind; full of wiſdom, eaſy to be explained, 
and every way adapted to the capacity of 
the illiterate, of women, and of the meaneſt 
ſort of people, that is to ſay, of the greateſt 
part of mankind. 

SUuPPoSING, then, that religion is for the 
uſe of the vulgar and unlearned, which no 
one, I believe, will be fo bold as to deny; 
I do not fee what can reaſonably be objec- 
ted againſt the deſign of our author, or his 
manner of performance. 'The deſcription 
he gives us of religion repreſents it to be 
of eaſy examination, and extremely clear 
and plain. Now, is it not requiſite that it 
ſhould have theſe qualifications to be within 
the reach of the greateſt part of men? who 
being neceſſarily obliged, as our author ob- 
ſerves, to provide for their own and fami- 
lies neceſſities, to perform the common 
duties of life, cannot apply themſelves to 
the examination of a religion that ſnould be 
hard to be underſtood, or requiring a long 
examination. 

SHALL we object, that our author has 

forgot 
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forgot ſeveral famous controverſies in divi- 
nity ? But if theſe controverſies make any 
part of religion, we muſt then retract what 
we but now ſuppoſed, vig. that the Chri- 
{tian religion ought to be for the uſe of the 
ſimple and illiterate, as well as for the 
learned. We muſt then ſay, that religion 
was then given to men only to exerciſe 
their wit, or to improve their talent in diſ- 
puting with one another; whereas, if we 
may believe St Paul, God revealed it to us, 
to teach us to put away our ill-habits, and 
to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and goely in 
this preſent world. 

I sxx plainly, that to judge of religion 
by the idea which the apoſtle gives us 
thereof in that place, it is admirably calcu- 
lated for the uſe of all thoſe perſons who are 
incapable of a long application of mind, 
and who have neither penetration nor lei- 
ſure enough to give up themſelves to the 
ſtudy of curious and ſubtle inquiries, not 
eaſily to be reſolved. 

Bur I cannot comprehend how the ſame 
judgment can be made of the controverſies 
which have reigned among divines for fo 
long a time ; they are fo very abſtruſe, that, 
even among thoſe who make it their ſtudy 
to explain them to others, there are but 
few who perfectly comprehend what they 

H turn 
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turn upon. Yet it is not ſufficient to know 
well the knotty part of the queſtion, unleſs 
we can give the true ſolution of it. But 
can any thing be more difficult than poſi- 
tively and abſolutely to determine a matter 
among fo great a number of different opi- 
nions? No ſooner hath a divine paſſed his 
judgment upon one of theſe controverſies, 
but he is immediately oppoſed by other di- 
vines who give quite another determina- 
tion: upon which others ariſe, who make 
up a third party; followed by a fourth; 
which, being contrary to all three, is again 
attacked by freſh combatants. Now, it re- 
ligion ſhould conſiſt of fuch controverſies 
as theſe, what will become of the poor il- 
literate laity, who are not able to under- 
ſtand even the very words or terms made 
uſe of in theſe diſputes? Muſt poor country- 
people adhere to their curate's or miniſter's 
determination blindly, and without compre- 
hending it? 

But ſuppoſing that we could underſtand 
our divines determinations (of which expe- 
rience ſhews us the contrary), is that ſuſh- 
cient to give us a right to approve of them ? 
No, certainly; for we mult alſo underſtand 
the reaſons of their adverſaries: and then 
having compared the ſtrength of their ar- 
guments with that of our divines, we are 

to 
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to embrace and adhere only to that opinion 
which ſhall appear moſt agreeable to reaſon. 
People may cavil as much as they pleaſe ; 
but, after all, this is a matter which, ac- 
cording to the laws of juſtice and equity, 
cannot be diſpenſed with. You and I know 
very well ſuch and ſuch a miniſter, who 
preaches every day againſt certain heretics; 
yet hath never ſeen ſo much as the covers 
of their books, nor known their titles : pray 
ye, tell me how can we in good conſcience 
determine ourſelves upon what ſuch divines 
ſhall lay to the charge of their pretended 
heretics? Should we approve of a Maho- 
metan who would beheve alt that a faquir, 
who had never read the goſpel, ſhould de- 
liver in a moſque againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
ligion? The caſe is exactly parallel. 
You will perhaps reply, that a preacher 
of controverſy does not only eſtabliſh his 
own opinion, but at the fame time he con- 
fates that of his adverſaries; and though 
he has not read their books, yet he has ſeen 
paſſages taken from them m the books of 
ſome learned profeſſor of his own party. 
But, Sir, who will aſſure you that this 
preacher, or profeſſor, has given a true and 
:mpartial account of the opinions which 
they refute? How will you know that they 
do not diſguiſe or ſuppreſs ſome of the beſt 
H 2 and 
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and ſtrongeſt of their adverſaries argu- 
ments? We ſee daily, that a ſtory, in which 
nobody has any intereſt, is changed and 
falſified as it paſſes thro? different mouths. 
With how much greater reaſon ought we 
to fear and ſuſpect, that a man who under- 
takes to refute another in the preſence of a 
numerous aſſembly, will, either willingly or 
otherwiſe, weaken, as much as poſſible, his 
adverfary's reaſons, the more caſily to de- 
{troy them, and thereby to ſecure to him- 
felf the honour of a triumph? Theretore it 
would be an act of great temerity, to con- 
demn thoſe whom the chiefs of any party 
are pleaſed to ſtyle heretics without reading 
them. 

Besip Es, though dur divines and preach- 
ers ſnould have given us a faithful account 
of their arguments, we cannot condemn 
them upon ſuch a report without being 
guilty of the greateſt partiality; for a judge 
that ſhould condemn a man upon the bare 
report of his adverſary, without ever hear- 
ing what he could ſay in his own defence, 
is an unjuſt judge, though in reality his ſen- 
tence be according to juſtice. An heathen 
poet hath long ſince told us, that 


Dui ſtatuit aliquid parte inaudita altera, 
Aquum licet flatuerit, haud equus fuerit. 
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IF the heathens have known, by the ſole 
light of nature, that nobody ought to be 
condemned without having been heard, 
how can we diſpenie with ourſelves for not 
obſerving that rule which Jeſus Chriſt him- 
ſelf hath taught us in theſe expreſs terms, 
Judge net, that ye be not judged? 

Ir may poflibly be replied by ſome good 
perſons, that precautions are by no means 
ſo neceſſary in the church as in the civil 
ſtate, becauſe divines have ſuch tender con- 
ſciences as not to diſguiſe or weaken the 
ſtrength and ſenſe of their adverſaries rea- 
ſons. But alas! they Know little of the 
world, who talk after this manner. We 
need but hear divines themſelves, in order 
to be convinced that it is not fate at all to 
depend upon their fidelity, 

Fox without running back into the hi- 
ſtory of the firlt ages, when the biſhops, 
true court-wcathercocks, turned about 
with every little wind, to conform themſelves 
to the pleaſure of the prince; I fay, with- 
out running back ſo far, do we not every 
day hear the divines complaining of their 
adverſaries unfaĩithfulneſs, reproaching one 
another for being made to ſpeak again(t 
their own minds, for horrible opinions, for 
odious and deteſtable conſequences imputed 


to them, ſuch as they never once dreamed 
H 3 of? 
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of? Nor are theſe reproaches to be found 
only among divines of different commu- 
nions ; but even they of the ſame party, 
whenever divided about the explication of 
ſome particular text or doctrine, do the 
ſame thing. One may ſee them, in ſuch a 
caſe, falling upon one another with greater 
rage and fury, than if they were writing 
againſt the profeſſed enemies of their ſociety. 
We hear of nothing bur falſe imputations, 
imperfe& quotations, and malignant re- 
flections. And if we believe the reciprocal 
complaints of each party, we ſhall find rea- 

ſon to conclude, that 

One's in the right, and 
T'other is not wrong. 

FuxkTHER MORE, divines who meet to- 
ether to examine thoſe ſcandalous quar- 
rels of their brethren, and put an end to 
the diſpute by a definitive decree or ſen- 
tence ; divines, I fay, fo aſicmbled, wreſt 
and diſguiſe the ſentiments of one of the 
parties, and make them ſpeak another 
ſenſe than what was really theirs. The 
late difference between Monſieur Saurin 
and Monſieur Jurieu will here preſent it- 
ſelf to my memory whether I will or not. 
I leave it to you to make the application. 
One needs only to read the prefaces of 
theſe two famous antagoniſts, to be fully 
con- 
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convinced, that he would do himſelf an in- 
jury to place a blind and implicit depen- 
dence on the truth and fidelity of divines, 
whether apart or in convocation, and this 
according to their own confeſſion. 

Tu concluſion from what has been ſaid 
is this, that religion does not conſiſt in 
thoſe fubtile and abſtruſe queſtions about 
which divines have been divided in their 
opinions for ſo many ages, ſince the com- 
mon people do not underſtand them, and 
are in an abſolute incapacity ever to do fo. 
For does not Jeſus Chrilt expreſsly declare, 
that he came to preach the goipel to the 

r? From whence it neceſlarily follows, 
that his doctrine ought to be proportionate 
to their capacities; and ſuch it is in effect, 
as any one may lee plainly, by reading over 
the goſpel ; as the author of this book hath 
in few words clearly made out. 

We may conclude alſo from hence, that 
we ought to take care, that we make not 
ourſelves a party with divines, by ſiding in 
their paſſionate conteſts, ſince it is not in 
our power perfectly to know the differen- 
ces between them : there being no danger 
in a man's forbearing to give his judgment 
upon thoſe matters, which he does not un- 
derſtand; but we cannot lawfully condemn 
both the opinions of a man, and the 2 

m- 
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himſelf, (for in true divinity theſe two go 
all together), without juſt and cogent rea- 
ſons moving us fo to do, This is viſibly 
expoling ourſelves to the fame puniſkments 
which we judge to be due to them whom 
we condemn fo raſhly; that is, if we damn 
a man for holding fuch or fuch opinions, 
which we ourlclves by our own ſtudy and 
diligence could not be thorouglily acquaint- 
ed with, have we not reaſon to fear leit 
we alſo ſhould incur the ſame damnation 
for paſling ſo raſh and haſty a judgment? 
The declaration which Jeſus Chriſt hath 
made us in this cafe cannot be more expreſs 
than it is. Judge not, (faith that divine 
preacher), that you be not judged : for with 
what judgment you judge, you ſhall be judged ; 
and with what meaſure you mete, it ſhall be 
meted to you again, Matth. vii. 1, 2. 

To be able to pronounce deciſively up- 
on the diſputes of divines, one mult plunge 
himſelf over head in reading a great many 
large volumes, full of barbarous and unin- 
telligible terms, and alſo of intricate and 
endleſs queſtions. But our profeſſion does 
not allow us ſo to play away our time: let 
us not then concern ourſelves in judging 
of ſuch controverſies, but rather leave to 
the divines the ſorry comfort of diſputing 
eternally and bitterly againſt thoſe who 

contra- 
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contradict them. I am in doubt whether 
they will fave themſelves by thoſe means: 
but this I am ſure of, that we ſhould run 
the riſk of loſing ourſelves, if we ſhould ſe- 
cond them in their paſſionate conteſts ; not 
knowing why or for what cauſe we do fo. 
It is ſufficient for us to ſatisfy ourſclves with 
the knowledge of God's will, as it is clear- 
ly revealed to us in the goſpel. Let us en- 
deavour all we can to put it in practice: let 
us love one another, and do unto others as 
we would they ſhould do unto us : let us 
live without envying, being contented with 
that ſtate of life which God has been plea- 
ſed to call us to: and let us labour in ear- 
neſt to correct in ourſelves what we find 
amiſs, and to make continual improve- 
ments in virtue ; and by this means, when 
this life is ended, to ſecure to ourſelves the 
poſſeſſion of an eternal happineſs. This is 
properly our buſineſs; and it is no ſmall 
work if we acquit ourſelves therein as we 
ought to do. 

HavinG thus freely given you my 
thoughts concerning divines and their dif- 
putes, I perceive that I have ſpoken in too 
general a manner. We mult give every 
one his due. It is not true that all di- 
vines are equally infatuated with theologi- 
cal controverſies. There are ſome who lay 
with 
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with St James, that pure religion, and un- 
defiled before God, is to viſit the fatherleſs 
and the widows, and to keep himſelf unſpot- 
ted from the world. Such 1s the author of 
the Lady's Religion; for he is a divine of 
the church of England. You know it no 
otherwiſe than by the title, which often- 
times is deceitful : but I was informed fo 
by a learned Engliſh gentleman, who writ 
to me from London, and aſſured me of it 
as of a known and unqueſtionable truth. 
Give me leave to add one word more 
upon the occaſion of writing this book. 
You mult know, that the author being con- 
ſulted by the Lady Howard, upon the man- 
ner of preparing one's ſelf for the holy com- 
munion, took occaſion from thence to draw 


this excellent portraiture of the Chriſtian 


religion, to the end that he might ſhew 
what are the duties which its profeſſion o- 
bliges us to at all times, both betore, at, 
and after, our preparing for that holy cere- 
mony. Do you not admire this anſwer? 
For my part, I am of opinion, that our au- 
thor could not have given a more excellent 
proof of his ſolid judgment, and the know- 
ledge he hath of the true nature and genius 
of religion. The molt part of men reduce 
religion to ſome particular acts of devotion, 
practiſed at certain ſet times; but they are 

groſsly 
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groſsly miſtaken. Religion does not conſiſt 
in certain formalities, depending on certain 
times and places; but in a conſtant habit of 
watching over our conduct, of conquering 
our paſſions, and ſtudying inceflantly to 
grow more and more virtuous. This is 
what your author has happily made good, 

and wherein he has given us ſuch ex- 
cellent directions, which, if ſeriouſly ap- 
plied to and practiſed, will be of great uſe 
and ſervice in the reformation of manners. 
This, in my judgment, is one of the beſt 
performances in his treatiſe. 


A LADY's RELIGION. 
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MADAM, 

IN CE Gop has been pleaſed to in- 
cline your heart to an early and ſeri- 
ous inquiry after religion, ſo that you 

are ſincerely defirous to know the will of 
Gop in order to do it, I heartily wiſh you 
had laid your commands upon one more 
able to aſſiſt you than I am; who, being 
bred up in an age of ſpeculation and con- 
troverſy, have addicted myſelf to the ſtudy 
of divinity, more perhaps than to the prac- 
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tice of religion; and have been (I pray 
God forgive me) more deſirous to furniſh 
my head with notions, than my heart with 
good inclinations. I thought myſelf, by my 
profeſſion, chiefly engaged in a ſtudy how 
to defend the church by law eſtabliſhed a- 
gainſt all diſſenters, rather than to promote 
the common caule of ferious piety ; and 
whilit, by the ſtrange unaccountable genius 
of this age, I have been led aſide to mix 
the ſtudy of politics with that of religion, I 
have been buſily aſſiſting the office of a mi- 
niſter of ſtare, rather than doing the good 
work of a miniſter of Jeſus Chriſt. 

Now although it has pleaſed Gop to 
make me in ſome meaſure ſenſible of thoſe 
by-paths, in which I have ſometimes walk- 
ed, to the hindrance of that duty unto 
which I onght entirely to have devoted my- 
ſelf; yet I am apt to fear leit thoſe preju- 
dices and undue prepoſſeſſions of mind may 
{till remain within me, by which I ſhall be 
prevented from giving your ladyſhip ſuch 
an idea of religion as is ſhort, plain, and 
pure, free from ſuperſtitious appendages, 
and ſeparate from every by-intereſt. 

Bur without doubt, ſuch as this is the 
true ſpirit of the Chriſtian religion ; every 
line whereof directly tends to make us eaſy 
within ourſelves, kind and comfortable to 


one 
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appears in all his works. Thus the frame 
of viſible nature being agreeably ſet toge- 
ther, and having each part of it ſuited to 
uſeful and proper ends, demonſtrates itſelf 
to be the work of divine wiſdom: in like 
manner, the whole plan of pure religion, 
having alſo its parts ſuitable to each other, 
and every one of them agreeably ſet to the 
ſame good and great deſign of the whole, 
docs thereby prove itſelf to be the contri- 
vance of an all-wife Gon. 

AND hereby the wiſdom of the Chriſtian 
religion will particularly appear, becauſe 
every part of it tends to promote the uni- 
verſal good of mankind; for which reaſon, 
the divine Founder thereof was named Je- 
sus, that is, Saviour, becauſe his only deſign 
was to fave us from the prevailing power of 
fin, and from thoſe miſeries in which that 
evil power would involve us. 

Tavus, temperance promotes our health; 
juſtice in our dealing prevents us from ſu- 
ſtaining the revenges of the injured, and 
gains us truſt among men, with all the be- 
nefits which ariſe from thence. Charity, 
by promoting the common good of others, 
draws back their love and affection to our- 
ſelves ; while patience preſerves quiet with- 
in our own breaſts; and ſelf-denial, by re- 
ſtraining our extravagant appetites, eſta- 
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bliſhes the juſt power of reaſon over us; 
thereby fitting us for all the conditions of 
lite: and thus the law of Chriſt anſwers to 
the character of wiſdom, by its agreeable- 
neſs to the beſt deſign of God in the chiet- 
eſt good of man; and upon this account 
Solomon charactered the idea of religion 
under the name of wiſdom. 

Bs lot theſe moral duties, there are ſe- 
veral threats of God's judgments, and pro- 
miſes of his favour, contained in Chriſt's 
inſtitution: the former were wiſcly defign- 
ed to reſtrain us from immoralitics, which 
are our greateſt follies; and the latter, to 
engage us in the practice of virtue, which 
is our greateſt wiſdom : the threatenings 
prepare the way for the promiſes, and qua- 
lify us to receive them; inaſmuch as they 
ſhake off our affeQions from ill objects, in 
order for the promiſes to fix them upon 
good ones. We muſt needs ceaſe to do evil, 
before we can learn to do well. 

Now, although a due confideration of 
the divine nature will carry us on to the 
belief of a future ſtate, in which He, who is 
in perfection the beſt of all beings, will di- 
{tinguiſh the good from the bad by amplc 
rewards and juſt puniſhments; yet, becauſe 
every one's capacity may not be ſufficient 
to make this wiſe reflection, therefore je- 
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ſus Chriſt was pleaſed (as the goſpel phraſes 
it) to bring lite and immortality to light; 
i. e. to give the world full aſſurance of a 
future ſtate, in which the juſt Gop will di- 
ſtinguiſh men hereafter, in ſuch a manner 
as they ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves here: 
and it is the wiſdom of every one to pre- 
ſerve this belief in his heart, and bear it al- 
ways about him, becauſe it is the moſt awful 
monitor againſt our committing folly, and 
yields the ſtrongeſt ns to vir- 
tue. 

From what has been ſaid, your Ladyſhip 
ſees, firſt, what is meant by faving a ſoul, viz. 
to deliver i it from vitious habits, and fearful 
puniſhments, the fatal conſequents of ſuch 
habits; and by eſtabliſhing virtue therein, 
to recommend it to the favour of Gop: 
and, ſecondly, that the goſpel of Chriſt was 
deſigned to this very end; and its tendency 
hereunto is its wiſdom. And, thirdly, from 
hence you alſo perceive in what reſpect faith 
in Jeſus Chriſt is ſaid to ſave us, viz. be- 
cauſe this faith is our receiving the Chri- 
ſtian morals for the rule of our lives, and 
the threats and promiſes contained in the 
goſpel for the cutward motives of our prac- 
tice according to that rule. 

Axp from theſe three conſiderations, 
ſummed up together, you may examine 

T2 all 
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all the various pretences which differing 
churches and communions make to the pu- 
rity of Chriſtian faith, fo as to form a right 
judgment of them : for that communion 
which maniteſts itſcif to have no other de- 
ſign, than to aſiiſt its members in ſaving 
their ſouls from the power of fin, by the 
morals and motives aforementioned, is cer- 
tainly the pureſt church; and that faith 
which has no other tendency, is the pureſt 
faith. So that if you form yourſelf upon 
this principle, you may paſs by all nice ſpe- 
culations, or profound myſteries, which 
have no direct tendency to improve your 
morals, without any hazard of ſalvation. 
SECONDLY, As the Chriſtian inſtitution 
is wiſcly practical, ſo it is plain; or, in o- 
ther words, we may ſay, that as the wiſdom 
of the Chriſtian religion appears, firſt, by 
its being practical, ſo it appears, ſecondly, 
by being plain. The obſcure anſwers which 
were given out from the old heathen ora- 
cles, are now known to have proceeded 
from the indirectneſs of a deſigning prieſt- 
hood ; who, to maintain their pretence of 
forctelling what ſhall come to paſs, ſent 
back all thoſe who came to inquire after 
future events, with doubtful and uncertain 
anſwers. And it has been the obſervation 


of wiſe men, that when any one affects to 
be 
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be dark and myſterious in his converſation, 
either he has ſome indirect deſign in fo do- 
ing; or elſe, whilſt he makes an oſtentation 
of wiſdom, he does in reality but diſcover 
Is folly. 

Now, the wiſdom of God cannot be con- 
ceived to aim at any other defign in com- 
municating itſelf to us, than the informa- 
tion of our minds in the nature of geod 
and evil, and in this order to direct our 
choice; and all inſtruction mult of neceſſity 
be plain, fince it is by things eaſy and fa- 
mihar, ſuch as at firſt ſight we may appre- 
hend, whereby we can be led on to the 
knowledge of matters more remote and 
difficult: but obſcure and uninteliigible 
doctrines can have no effect upon us beſide 
unprofitable amuſement; and whatſoever is 
by the wiſdom of Gop laid out of our 
reach, can be no part of our concern. 

FarTHER, to what end did he give us 
intellectual faculties? Swely not to amuſc, 
but to improve us, by enabling us tho- 
roughly to underitand each part of our 
holy religion, which directly tends to that 
end, vig. our moral improvement: as vou 
will ſoon perceive, if you reduce the Chri- 
ſtian inſtitution to its general heads; which 
are theſe : 

FIRST, A narration of matters of fact. 

TY SgE- 
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SECONDLY, A declaration of moral 
laws. 

Talk DL, A revelation of ſuch motives 
as are proper to inforce this law upon our 
minds. And, 

Four THLyY, Serious exhortations to re- 
freſh our memories with our duty, and ear- 
neſtly to recommend it to our practice. 

FixzsT, Your Ladyſhip fees, that the 
matters of fact contained in the four go- 
ſpels, and the acts of the apoſtles, (vi. the 
travels and tranſactions of Chriſt and lus 
diſciples), are ſo plainly related, that you 
underſtand the relation as eaſily as you read 
it. And, ſecondly, all laws muſt be plain, 
becauſe they are directions. Now, ob- 
{cure directions are but deluſions; and laws 
which are dubious and difficult to be un- 
derſtood, are traps and ſnares. And, third- 
ly, it is as neceſſary that motives ſhould be 
very intelligible, becauſe their deſign is to 
work ſtrongly upon our wills, by convin- 
cing our underſtandings. Add to this, 
fourthly, that myſtical and unintelligible 
exhortations are ridiculous, upon which ac- 
count St Paul forbade religious exerciſes to 
be performed in an unknown tongue. 

Now, as the four goſpels and acts of the 
apoſtles contain the matters of fact, laws, 
and motives; ſo the epiſtles contain exhor- 

tations 
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tations to ſeriouſneſs and piety, ariſing from 
the laws, facts, and motives before mention- 
ed: and I take theſe books to be ſufficiently 
comprehenſive of the inſtitutions and ordi- 
nances of Jeſus Chriſt ; which ought in- 
deed to eaſily intelligible, becauſe they con- 
cern the poor, weak, and unletiercd pco- 
ple, as much as the learned, 

No can [ fee that the doctrine of Chriſt 
was, by him, or his apoltles, delivered firſt 
of all into the hands of the learned, to be 
by them conveyed into the minds of the 
ignorant: but, on the contrary, it is moni- 
feſt, that our Saviour directed both his diſ- 
courſes and actions immediately to the com- 
mon people, as well as to the ;-ribes; and in 
like manner did his diſciples addreſs their 
preachings and writings. 

From all this diſcourſe, concerning the 
clearneſs of Chriſt's inſtitution, you may 
{pare yourſelf the needleſs trouble of read- 
ing abſtruſe and myſterious points of divi- 
nity. Nor need you ſuffer yourſelf to be 
amuſed with the pretended deep ſpecula- 
tions of profound men, when you have the 
plain directions of a wiſe and a good Gop 
before you, in following whereof you fhall 
meet with great reward, 

TaixDLyY, The Chriſtian inſtitution is 
ſhort. True and genuine religion has al- 

ways 
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ways been ſummed up, and gathered toge- 
ther, into a narrow compaſs, by thoſe who 
beſt underitood it. Thus Micah (vi. 8.) 
ſpeaking of God, faith, He hath ſhewn thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord thy God require of thee, but to do j a- 
tice, to love mercy, and to xvalt humbly with 
thy God? And our Saviour ſums up the 
whole law, in our love to God and our 
neighbour ; and, in another place, includes 
the whole ſcope of the law and the pro- 
phets in this one rule, Whatſoever ye 
would that men ſhould do unto you, even 
fo do ye unto them; hereby directing us 
to make a right uſe of that reaſon which 
God eſtabliſh as his oracle in our breaits; 
to which we may at all times reſort, and 
from whence we may be reſolved in ſuch 
caſes as concern our duty to one another. 
Fo, as by conſulting your own reafon, 
you know wherein you are juſtly dealt with, 
and wherein you receive wrong ; when 
you are kindly uſed, and when otherwiſe ; 
ſo, from the ſame principle of reaſon, you 
cannot but know when you deal juſtly or 
wrongfully, and when you do kind or ill 
offices, to another. This one ſhort com- 
prehenfive rule taking for its foundation the 
equality of mankind, in reſpe& of their 
common nature, renders religion itſelf a 
matter 
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matter ſenſible unto us. 

Fox I can feel the wound of a ſharp ſlan- 
derous tongue as ſenſibly as that of a 
{word ; I can feel the wrongs done to my- 
ſelf and family; and am as much ſenſible 
of the benefits I enjoy from the juſt and 
kind dealings of thoſe with whom I am con- 
cerned; and hereby Iam in the ſhorteſt and 
plaineſt way admoniſhed of my behaviour 
to others; and if this one ſhort rule were 
reduced to practice, the {tate of paradiſe 
would be reſtored, and we ſhould enjoy a 
heaven upon earth. 

Fox hereby, firſt, all perſecutions for 
conſcience? fake, which have occaſioned 
ſuch violent diforders, and vaſt effuſion of 
blood, would be at an end; becauſe every 
one who has any conſcience, would moſt 
8 preſerve it tree from the impoſi- 
tions of men in the worſhip of Gop. To 
compel men by fire and faggot to partake 
even of a delicious entertainment, is a ſa- 
vage ſort of hoſpitality. 

SECONDLY, All factions in any ſtate 
would be at an end, if every member therc- 
of were contented, that every one of his fel- 
low-members, who was not an enemy to 
the government, might, having equal pre- 


tence of merit, enjoy equal privileges with 
himſclf. 
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TrirxDLyY, The occafions of war and law- 
ſuits would be taken away; ſince nothing 
but maniſeſt wiong can be the juſt cauſe of 
either. 

AND, fourthly, there would be no pri- 
vate quarrels and uncaſineſs among neigh- 
bours ; fince by this rule of doing as we 
would be done unto, all raſh cenſures, 
ſharp reflections, and ungrounded ſuſpi- 
cions and jealouſics which are the ſeeds 
of private animolities, are taken away. 
And hereby we may expect a plentitul 
ſtore of God's bleſſings among us, who 
will meaſure out his kindneſs to us in the 
ſame manner as we meaſure out ours to 
one another. 

Tux reafon why religion ſhould be both 
a ſhort and plain inſtitution, will appear if 
you conſider the common circumitances 
and conditions of men in this world. For 
though your Ladyſhip and many more haye 
leiſure enough to read and digeſt whole vo- 
lumes of uſeful knowledge (if there are 
any ſuch) ; yet the greateſt part of man- 
kind being neceſſarily employed in making 
daily proviſions for themſelves and families, 
and diſcharging the common offices of life, 
cannot attend to any religious inſtitution 
which is either diſſicult or tedious. 

IT is certain, that the whole life of man 
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is not ſufficient for him to read all the con- 
troverſies which have been written upon 
pretence of religion; but it is as certain 
that God never lays on us a greater taſk 
than what he affords us both abilities and 
opportunities to perform: wherefore we 
may conclude, that ſince the duties of re- 
ligion are laid in common upon all, the 
poor day-labourer muſt have ability and 
opportunity ſuthcient to inſtruct himſelf 
therein, without hindering the conſtant 
work of his calling. And in all this the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God are made 
known, by adapting our duties to our cir- 
cumſtances of lite. 

From hence you may fave yourſelf the 
trouble of reading the long and tedious diſ- 
putes, which with ſuch intemperate zeal 
are always in agitation among the ſeveral 
parties of Chriſtians. Indeed the true Chri- 
ſtian inſtitution being ſhort, it cannot ad- 
mit of being ſpun out into long controver- 
ſies: and though I have read many books 
of controverſial divinity, I do not remem- 
ber that I have met with any one contro- 
verſy about the matter of mere religion; as 
whether I ſhould maintain in my heart a 
high reverence and veneration for Almighty 
God ? whether I ought to walk before him 
in ſincerity and uprightneſs ? whether or 

no 
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no I ſhould be thankful to him for all the 
benefits which I have received from him ? 
whether I ſhall ſubmit to his will with pa- 
tience, and endeavour to govern my pal- 
ſions to bring them to a due moderation 
and teinper, by making them ſubject to the 
law of reaſon? whether I ſhould be true to 
my promile, juſt in my dealings, charita- 
ble to the poor, and fincere in my de- 
votions ? whether I ſhould be temperate 
and ſober, modeſt and chaſte, and demean 
myſelf in an humble, civil, and agreeable 
manner towards thoſe with wiom I con- 
verſe ? whether I ſhould be heartily for- 

when I come ſhort of my duty, and 
ſhould be watchful in the denial of my irre- 
gular appetites, paſſions, and evil inclina- 
tions for the future? In ſhort, it has not 
(that I know of) been diſputed whether ju- 
{tice, benignity, meeknels, charity, mode- 
ration, patience, and ſobriety, ſhould be 
received into our affections? or whether 
we ſhould love Gop and our neighbour ? 
Orthodoxy of faith is made the pretence of 
controverſy, but the one thing neceſlary is 
orthodoxy of practice. 

I know your Ladyſhip will not be pleaſed 
with a diſcourſe upon the ſubject of reli- 
gion, unleſs devotion have its due place in 
it; nor ought it indeed to be left out, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe thankfulneſs is a neceflary part of re- 
ligion, and prayer is the preſervative of 
the whole. A frequent repetition of our 
thanks for all the benefits we enjoy, pre- 
ſerves in our minds the conſideration of 
God, as the greateſt and beſt of beings ; 
and thereby nouriſhes veneration and gra- 
titude. In like manner, prayer for pardon 
of ſin, and preſervation of our perſons, is 
a conſtant recognition of the mercy and 
bounty of God. But prayer againſt the 
power of fin, is the actual withdrawing of 
our inclinations from evil; and prayer for 
any grace is an actual application of our 
minds, to attain the particular virtue for 
which we pray. 

Now, although I would not adviſe you 
againſt ſet hours and forms of devotion, ei- 
ther private or public ; yet I would rather 
recommend a fort of habitual and occaſional 
devotion, as very proper to preſerve the 
ſtrongeſt impreſſions of religion upon your 
mind. 

Ir may be obſerved, that many who are 
very punctual in keeping to their exact 
times and forms of devotion, have fallen 
ſhort of any viſible improvement in virtue. 
The fame pride, forwardneſs, falſehood, 
covetouſneſs, and bitterneſs of ſpirit, have 


appeared in many who have been con- 
K ſtant 
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{tant frequenters of the public, as well as 
cloſet forms of prayer; as if God had not 
been in all their thoughts. The reaſon 
whereof ſeems to be, becauſe their for- 
mal petitions ſuperſede their habitual en- 
deavours. Men are apt to think that ſince 
they ſpend in every day ſuch a portion of 
time in prayer, they have done all their 
part: and fo they leave God Almighty to 
take care of the event. And this is in- 
deed all we can do when we make our 
petitions to our benefactors upon earth, 
diz. offer up our requeſts to them, either 
by word or writing, and then only expect 
their anſwer. 

Bou r it is otherwiſe with relation to Gor. 
Our petitions to him muſt not take off from 
our conſtant endeavours to perform that 
work for which we pray his enablement. 
And this occaſional devotion, which I would 
recommend, is in its own nature a con- 
{tant endeavour after virtue, as well as a 
ſerious petition for it. For it ariſeth from 
a frequent obſervation of ourſelves in our 
particular occurring circumſtances ; from 
which obſervation ſuitable defires will al- 
moſt neceſſarily flow. As it at any time 1 
find that I have done an ill thing, imme- 
diately upon the diſcovery, I beg God's 
pardon, and reſolve to make recompenſc 
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for the ill I have done. Or if I have de- 
ſigned any evil in my heart, and preſently 
beg pardon of him who knoweth the ſe- 
crets thereof; in ſo doing I have given 
check to its progreſs. In like manner, if 
I have ſpoken ſlanderouſly, raſnly, or inju- 
riouſly, concerning any one; and, upon re- 
collection thereof, I aſk forgivenneſs of God, 
and deſire that I may not do the like for 
the future; but, on the contrary, that I 
may govern my tongue better; in all this I 
am labouring to withdraw my foul from 
evil, and to form myſelf upon a principle 
of virtue. 

Every night and morning are proper 
times of leiſure, to call to mind the preſer- 
vation, ſupport, and advantages, we have 
received the day or night preceding. And 
this recollection being accompanied with 
thankfulneſs to our great preſerver, is the 
actual continuance and carrying on of our 
gratirude to Gop. It I perceive pride or 
paſhon to ariſe in my heart, ſo that I am apt 
to put a great value upon every thing I do, 
and deſpiſe others; or if I find myſelf ea- 
gerly concerned for any little worldly ad- 
vantage, or any ſmall punctilio of honour, 
and hereupon I beg of God for an humble 
ſpirit, and a heavenly mind; I am herein 
endeavouring to expel the poiſon of fin by 

2 its 
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its proper antidote. 

W cannot but feel the diſorders of our 
minds, as much as the diſeaſes of our bo- 
dies. And the cauſes of a difordered mind 
are much more eaſily diſcerned, than the 
cauſes of a bodily diſtemper. For either 
my mind is troubled for want, or loſſes, or 
it may be for the proſperity of others, or 
want of a revenge, or becauſe I cannot 
have my will in what I deſigned. Upon 
theſe or ſuch like occaſions, the proper 
cure is devotional, in begging God's par- 
don for my diſcontent ; and being deſirous 
that my will ſhould be ſubmitted to his who 
has taught me that I ſhould not return evil 
for evil, but that I ſhould love my neigh- 
bour as myſelf. This fort of ſoliloquy, 
and occaſional mental addreſs to God, is 
a ſure way to compoſe the diſorders of our 
tkoughts. For the growing power of any 
fin, is moſt certainly ſuppreſſed by intro- 
ducing the oppoſite virtue into our deſires. 

Tnx ſame method may be uſed as to fins 
of omiſſion. A ſerious perſon will obſerve 
neglects of common duties, which reſpect 
either God or man. He cannot but take 
notice how much he has neglected his bu- 
ſineſs, or his health ; how little he has con- 
ſidered God as his owner, governor, and 
denefactor; and how ſmall a * 
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what God has bleſſcd him with, he has laid 
out upon the good of his fellow-creatures. 
And it hereupon a man is ſcriouſly defirous 
to become more dutiful to God, more uſe- 
ful to himſelf, and bencficial to others, he :s 
therein actually bending his mind to ſupply 
his former omiſſions. 

This caſual devotion, arifing from the ob- 
ſervation of ourſelves, under the common 
circumitances of life {although it can have 
no ſet times and forms preſcribed to it) will 
be very effectual to produce, preſerve, and 
increaſe a true ſenſe of religion within us. 
And if you are pleaſed to apply vou: 
thoughts hereunto, as occaſion ſhall direct 
you, this devotion will ſoon become habi- 
tual, cuſtomary, and eaſy. And its returns, 
which will be frequent and ſhort, will be a 
continual reſtraint from evil-doing, and an 
actual exerciſe of virtwe. 

Tunis exerciſe which I have been pre- 
ſcribing, is commonly reſerved to be per- 
formed all at once, in an actual prepara- 
tion before receiving the ſacrament of the 
LoxD's SUPPER; which is uſually per- 
formed by help of an artificial catalogue of 
ſins methodically collected out of the ten 
commandments; according to which cata- 
logue, ſet forms of confeflions are drawn 
up, which the preparant is to take upon 
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content; and without any fort of judgment 
or diſcretion of his own, he confeſſes him- 
ſelf guilty of all the fins therein mentioned 
together, with all their aggravations, tho', 
it may be, many of them were of ſuch a 
heinous nature, as never entered into his 
heart to commit. And if theſe catalogues 
and confeſſional forms are read over once 
a quarter of a year, or it may be, once a 
month, againſt the uſual ſacrament-day, the 
work of preparation is thought to be well 
paſſed over. 
Ver I cannot but think it better to keep 
a conſtant cuſtomary watch over ourlelves, 
and upon the firſt diſcovery of any evil de- 
ſign or action, immediately to retract it 
within our own hearts, as in the preſence 
of Gop, and by mental prayer, proper to 
the occaſion, arm ourſelves againſt com- 
miting the like for the future. Hereby 
you diſcharge a duty in its proper ſeaſon, 
which is better than to delay it to a prefix- 
ed diſtance of time: for what is moſt freſh 
in memory, will make the moſt lively im- 
preſſion upon us; but may in a little time be 
forgotten. Beſides, we are apt to turn forms 
into formalities; and a natural diſcharge of 
religious duties muſt be more improving 
than an artificial one. 
AND by this your Ladyſhip ſees the 2 
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ſon why I have written a diſcourſe of reli- 
gion in general, in anſwer to your letter, 
wherein you wrote only concerning the 
Lord's ſupper, viz. becauſe I eſteem a ſe- 
rious well inclined temper of mind to be the 
beſt preparation, either for that, or any o- 
ther of the ordinances of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
we may partake of them with advantage 
and delight. 

David adviſes us to delight ourſelves in 
the Lord, i. e. in all his ways and ordinan- 
ces. And I cannot fee why our prepara- 
tion for the Lord's table, and participation 
at it, ſhould be accompanied with greater 
anxieties of mind than our communica- 
ting in any other holy office; ſuch as pu- 
blic prayer or preaching. We expett the 
ſame bleſſing of God in the improvement 
of our virtues from all of theſe ordinances 
alike. And why with terror upon our 
minds we ſhould uſe any of thoſe means 
which God has ordained for our good, I do 
not underſtand. A man indeed ought to 
perform every religious office ſeriouſly and 
ſoberly ; but fear, by amuſing and diſtrac- 
ting the mind, is apt to render the ordinance 
unprofitable. 

Me ought likewiſe to be diſcouraged 
from coming to prayer, preaching, or com- 
municating at the Lord's table, with a _ | 
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leſs, or profane temper of mind: becauſe 
ſuch unpreparedneſs does harden mens 
hearts, and renders the ordinance unprofi- 
table. Such as this was the cafe of the Co- 
rinthians, who, in celebrating the Lord's 
ſupper, were fo inconſiderate of what they 
came to do, that ſome of them were drunk 
at the Lord's table, as you read 1 Cor. xi. 21. 
and to this their profane behaviour, thoſe 
texts of ſcripture do particularly relate, 
which affright ſome men from, and others 
in, receiving the ſacrament : on this account 
it was faid, by St Paul, that they were guilty 
of the body and bleed of Chriſt, and did eat 
and drint damnation to themſelves, not diſ- 
cerning the Lord's body; ver. 27, 29. i. e. by 
ſuch a protane and unworthy communica- 
ting, they call down God's judgments up- 
on themſclves; for fo the word damnation 
ought to be underſtood, becauſe it refers 
to the judgments ſpecified in the following 
verſe, where it is ſaid, that for this cauſe 
(viz. of drunken communicating) many are 
wea and ſickly among you, and many ſleep, 
i. e. die, ver. 30. Now, to avoid theſe judg- 
ments, he exhorts them to examine them- 
ſelves, i. e. to confider with themſelves 
what was the meaning of that duty which 
they were to perform at the Lord's table; 
which duty was this, viz. to call to mind 

the 
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the death of Jeſus Chriſt. And this com- 
memoration is by St Paul ſtyled diſcerning 
the Lord's body. 

Tre viſible ſigns of our Saviour's death, 
which we diſcern on the Lord's table, do 
prepare our minds to contemplate a divine 
perſon, who, for his great charity to the 
ſtupid world, ſuffered the higheit injuſtice, 
with ſuch an invincible patience, and heroic 
fortitude, as was ſuperior to the ſharpe ſt 
malice of his enemies; thereby ſetting be- 
fore us the brighteſt example of an unſha- 
ken reſolution, to do good in ſpite of all 
diſcouragements. 

You will perceive, Madam, by this diſ- 
courſe, that the Chriſtian religion is a wiſe, 
a plain, and a ſhort inſtitution: the belief 
whereof was deſigned to fave our fouls from 
the power and danger of fin, by ingratting 
virtuous habits in our minds. You will 
likewiſe perceive, that I hold it neceſſary 
to keep a conſtant watch over ourſelves, to 
repent as often as we perceive ourſelves to 
tranſgreſs, and, by occaſional mental devo- 
tion, incline our hearts to obſerve the law 
of Chriſt; and all this in order to build up 
a habit of virtue within us. You will alto 
perceive, that the contemplation of the death 
of Chriſt, with all its circumſtances, tends 


to the ſame admirable end. 
AND 
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Ap if theſe or any other means ſhall 
work upon you to be generouſly jult, to 
bear a good will to all men, to do what 
good you can, and to be unconcerned for 
the events of things which are not within 
your power; you will be eaſy within your- 
ſelf, and ſatisfied in your own conſcience, 
which is the dawn of heaven upon earth ; 
and you may cheerfully communicate at 
any time. 
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MADAM, 
Avis lately been in converſation 
with a lady of your acquaintance, 
ſhe took occaſion to ſpeak concerning the 
letter I wrote to your Ladyſhip; which was 
publiſhed a few years ſince, under the title 
of A Lapdr's RELIGLON. She was pleaſed 
to favour me fo far as to ſay, that the letter 
did contain a good moral doctrine: but ſhe 
thought it a blameable omiſſion in me, to 
peſs over in ſilence thoſe many doctrines 
of the Chriſtian faith, which ſhe thought 
of abſolute neceſſity to our ſalvation. Lo 
this objection I replied, That my deſign in 
writing the letter of religion to your Lady- 
ſp, 
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ſhip, was only to recommend tl. e moral law 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, from its own in- 
trinſic worth, which appears in thoſe many 
and great advantages, which the ſerious 
practice thereot would certainly confer up- 
on mankind: not intending thereby to di- 
miniſh ought from the doctrine of the Chri- 
ſtian faith, which is therefore worthy of all 
acceptation ; becauſe it is a means to en- 
force the goſpel-moral upon our practice. 
Upon which account it is truly ſaid to fave 
our ſouls, fince it promotes our ready obe- 
dience to the evangelical law of our Lord 
and Saviour Jefus Chriſt. And for this rea- 
ſon it was, that I adviſed your Ladyſhip, 
not to perplex your thoughts with thoſe 
doctrines of faith which are of a myſterious 
nature; for that ſuch doctrines which we 
cannot well underſtand, cannot well be ap- 
plied either as motives or means to engage 
us in practical duties. This reply had the 
good fortune to give the lady ſome ſatis- 
faction as to this point; but preſently ſhe 
objected to me another omiſſion, which ſhe 
thought was of greater conſequence than 
the former. For Solomon of old (faid the) 
recommended the fear of God as a funda- 
mental of religion. Our Saviour Chriſt too 
puts us in mind of the worm which never 
dies. And St Paul (if I miſtake not) _ 

ule 
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uſe of the terrors of the Lord to perſuade 
men to righteouſneſs. But you, (faid ſhe), 
in your letter to my worthy friend, have 
not only omitted this fundamental point, 
but in ſome meaſure diſcouraged her as to 
that part of religion which conſiſts in fear, 
in ſaying, * That fear, by amuſing and di- 
ftrafting the mind, is apt to render God's or- 
dinance unprofitable. 

ALL that I replied at that time was, That 
Solomon meant no more than only to ſay, 
that the fear (or dread) of God was intro- 
ductory to religion: The fear of God (ſaid 
he) ig the 4 ogy of wiſdom, Prov. ix. 10. 
But he did not eſteem the fear of that ſort 
as any part of religion; for as much as e- 
very duty that is acceptable to Gop, muſt 
ariſe' from our love to him, which is the 
only ſpring and fountain from whence all 
truly religious performances can flow; and 
which fails not to caſt out all fort of fear, 
except that filial and legitimate kind which 
itſelf naturally produceth. And in this man- 
ner (faid I) that great ſage in Iſrael, Jeſus 
the ſon of Sirach, explained himſelf here- 
upon in his book of Eccleſiaſticus, chap. 
xxv. ver. 11, 12. The love of the Lord paſ- 
ſeth all things for illumination. That is, true 
religion gives the beſt light and direction 

to 
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to human underſtanding. And then it fol- 
lows, The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of his love. That is, the fear of Gop will 
prepare us for that love of Gop, which by 
its illumination will direct and encourage 
us in the duties of religion. 

To this quotation I added the reaſon of 
the thing, by appealing to her own judg- 
ment, whether the would not eſteem a ſer- 
vice done to her by her children, her rela- 
tions, or even her ſervants, out of a prin- 
ciple of love, much better than ſuch ſervic<s 
which ariſe only from fear. Nay, I aſked, 
if a real benefit which was done to her out 
of no good - will could be ſo much as thank- 
worthy. 

Bur theſe replies gave her no ſatisfac- 
tion; becauſe the book Eccleſiaſticus was 
apocryphal; and becauſe compariſons ought 
not to be alledged for proofs, but ſhould be 
uſed only for illuſtration. 

WarerEFore ſhe deſired me to give her 
better ſatisfaction in the point of fear, as to 
what part it ſuſtains in the affair of reli- 
gion ; which reaſonable command laid on 
me by her, gave occaſion to the following 
diſcourſe, which I take the liberty to addreſs 
to your Ladyſhip in this preſent letter : it 
being not grounded upon the authority of 
any apocryphal writer, but of St John the 
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apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt ; whoſe words are 
theſe, 1 John iv. 18. There is no fear in 
lade; but perſect love caſteth out fear : be- 
cauſe fear hath torment : he that feareth, i, 
not made perfect in leve. 

Bor fince fear, as well as love, and all 
the other paſſions, is fixed originally in hu- 
man nature, it may juſtly ſeem ſomewhat 
ſtrange to your Ladyſhip, that any thing 
ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of caſting it 
out. For ſhould fear, or any other paſſion, 
be ejected or eraſed from the ſoul, human 
nature would appear imperfect, for as 
much as every paſhon ſerves to a proper 
uſe and defign in the frame of man. Thus 
fear gives a check to raſh proceedings, and 
hope gives courage to attempt any good 
deſign though difficult to be accompliſhed. 
Hatred makes the ſoul to ſtart at the ap- 
ce of evil; whilſt love joins it to its 
trueſt intereſt, and produceth joy in the 
conſtant purſuit of what is good. Sadneſs 
diſcovers to us the vanity of inſatiable de- 
fires, and unreaſonable expectations. And 
anger ſtands like a bold centinel with ſword 
in hand, to keep inſolent behaviour at a di- 
ſtance. Surely theſe ſprings of motion 
which Gop hath placed in the foul, for 
the proſecuting of good ends, and avoiding 
evil, cannot be caſt out. Or if any of them 

were 
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were excluded, ſome ſcar or imperfection 
in the human temper would be left behind. 
InptsD, if any of them exceed their 
proper bounds, fo that they become malig- 
nant, or at leaſt burdenſome to nature; we 
have reaſon to reduce them within their 
juſt limits. Or if one of them takes upon 
him to diſcharge the office which of right 
belongeth to another, (as a man may hate 
what be ſhould love, and rejoice when he 
ſhould weep), it ought to be caſt out of 
that unnatural uſurpation, and the proper 
affection ought to be reſtored to its rightful 
function, as in the caſe alledged by St John 
in that place upon which I ground my ar- 
gument. If fear ſhall take upon itſelf to be 
the ſpring-head of all our reverence for 
Deity, and of our obedience to the divine 
will; in ſuch a caſe, the foul ought to be 
reſcued from the bondage of fear, and be 
ſubjected to the rightful ſway of love; to 
which affection it owes its natural allegi- 
ance. For whenſoever a foul is impregnate 
with a ſincere love to God, it will not en- 
dure to be engaged in the performance of 
its duty by fear; but will caſt off its yoke, 
and abhor its ufurpation. And in this ſenſe, 
Madam, I take it, that periect love caſtetli 
out fear. 
Bu r fince it is not in the power of love 
L 2 totally 
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totally to extinguiſh the paſſion of fear, but 
all it pretends to is only to confine it with- 
in its proper bounds, ſo that it may not in- 
trude itſelf into the ſphere of love; I thall 
from hence take occaſion to ſet forth to 
your Ladyſhip, (I.) what fear of God is 


conſiſtent with the love of God, and what 


is caſt out thereby. (2.) What fear of man 
is conſiſtent with divine love, and what is 
caſt out by it. And (3.) what fear of hell 
is conſiſtent therewith, and what is not. 

I. As to the firſt of theſe particulars, it 
is evident, that whoſoever ſuppoſeth Gop 
to be an eternal Spirit, without body, parts, 
er paſſons ; infinite peter, wiſdom and 

codneſs, the maker and freſerver of all things, 

as our church in her firſt article deſcribes 
him); and hereupon has formed himſelf 
upon a principle of high eſteem and hum- 
ble affection, as alſo of love and gratitude, 
to his great Owner, Governor, and Benefac- 
tor; cannot but be affected with a reveren- 
tial awe, and fear of miſbehaving himſelt 
in the preſence of Gop. Such a one will 
fear the Lord of heaven and earth, walking 
humbly before him ; and, through a watch- 
ful denial of himſelf, he will hold no con- 
federacy with any known fin. Nor will he 
dare to do an unjuſt action, though ever 


ſo much to his advantage. And all this, 
becauſe 
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becauſe he fears to offend Him whom he 
loves and eitcems as the fountain of all 
good. 

ACCORDING to this notion, good men 
have been called the children of God, with 
reſpect to the dutiful behaviour of an obe- 
dient child to an indulgent father. For by 
how much ſuch a one is ſenſible of the ten- 
der afiection his parent bears to him, by 
how much more ſenſible he is that all his 
preſent enjoyments and hopes of future ad- 
vantage are derived from the conſtant lo- 
ving diſpoſition of his parent, ſo much the 
more will he indulge within himſelf a con- 
ſtant fear of offending. Bur then this fear 
hath no torment ; neither is it impoſed up- 
on the child, but is his own free choice, 
his joy, and fatisfaQion, and always increa- 
ſing in proportion to the love he bears to 
his father. 

Bur, on the contrary, Madam, fea: 
which hath torment, ſuch as St John ſpeak- 
eth of, will be caſt out by a love to Gop. 
For when with delight we ſce that the world 
is conſtantly ſupported by the divine boun- 
ty, why ſhould we ſuifer ourſelves to be tor- 
mented with anxious cares and fears for 
tood and raiment? which two things in 
conjunction are a ſufficient fund of content- 
ment, according to an univerſal rule of rea- 
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fon laid down by St Paul, Having food and 
raiment, let us be therewith content, 1 Tim. 
vi. 8. | 
Incons1$TENT, therefore, with the love 
of Gop, is ſuch a fear as is ſelfiſh, where 
the ſmart of puniſhment for fin is dreaded 
more than the diſpleaſure of Gop. In the 
ſpirit of this ſlaviſh fear, Pharaoh made ſome 
faint reſolutions to ſet an enthralled peo- 
ple at liberty; but as ſoon as the ſmart of 
God's rod was allayed, he recovered his 
former cruelty, and reſolved to perpetuate 
their bondage. Thus a wolf or lion, under 
the immediate diſcipline of a ſevere keeper 
holding the rod of correction in his hand, 
may ſuffer a lamb to lie ſafely within his 
reach; but this abſtinence from preſent ra- 
pine, changes not the nature of the beaſt. 
The one is not leſs a wolf, nor the other 
leſs a hon, than at other times. 
Bes1DEs, Madam, there is this great in- 
confiſtency between the love of Gop, and 
ſuch a laviſh fear as has been now deſcri- 
bed, that he who loveth Gop, will take de- 
light and high ſatisfaction in contemplation 
the divine power, wiſdom, and goodneſs: 
but he who ſerveth Gop out of a princi- 
ple of ſlaviſh fear, which always compels 
him to act contrary to his inclination, can 
take no delight in the contemplation of 
Gop; 
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Gop; but rather wiſheth that there were 
no knowledge in the Moſt High to diſcern, 
or no power to puniſh. In this reſpect it is 
that the fool hath ſaid in his heart, There 
ig no God. The fool is a wicked man; the 
language of the heart is defire. So that the 
plain ſenſe of that ſaying is, that an ill-in- 
clined man wiſheth that there were no 
Gop. 

Bur if you will conſider Deity as it was 
deſcribed by the philoſophers of old, you 
will find the divine nature ſet forth in the 
moſt lively manner by Pythagoras, as he 
is cited by Juſtin Martyr in his exhorta- 
tions to the Greeks, thus: God is ſure- 
ly one, nor is he reſident (as ſome ima- 
4 gine) without the ſtructure of the uni- 
« yerſe, but is entire within himſelf; ſur- 
« veying all generations in a complete cir- 
cle. He is the temperament of all ages, 
the agent of his own powers and works; 
<* the principle of all things individual; the 
light of the heavens, and the parent of 
all; the life and animation of every crea- 
* ture; the motion of all ſucceſhons and 
alterations.“ I was ſaying, that if you 
ſhould thus conſider Deity as the vital ſpi- 
rit of the univerſe, you will find ſufficient 
engagements to the love thereof, from eve- 
ry obſervation you will make upon nature. 

Upon 
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Upon this conſideration of Deity it may be 
faid, that the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament ſhews his handy- 
cork, Pal. xix. 1. And what fort of at- 
fections can this declaration of heaven and 
earth raiſe in the temper of man beſides e- 
ſteem, complace &,. and gratitude ? which 
being put together, make up that compoſi- 
tion of love which caſteth out fear. 

IT is this contemplation of nature, Ma- 
dam, it is this cloſe obſervation of that ſub- 
ſerviency which the inferior and ſmaller ſy- 
ſtems of natural beings pay to the greater 
and ſuperior, which raiſes an high eſteem 
for the wonderful Artiſicer, by zvhom all 
things live, and move, and have their be- 
ings ; by whom every office of ſenſation is 
performed: ſo that we may taſte and ſee 
how good the Lord is, Pſal. xxxiv. 8.; and 
from thence conclude by ſenſible demon- 
ſtration, that all delight is the creature of 
Deity, continually obliging us to a com- 
fortable participation of divine bounty, and 
thereby to a conſtant return of praiſe and 
thanks. 

Ap if that ſmall portion of experi- 
mental knowledge in the wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of God, to which in this 
life we may attain, can raiſe us to ſuch a 
incere love of God as can expel all the tor- 
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ment of fear, ſurely an eternal progreſſive 
knowledge of that inexhauſtible ſubje ct 
may be eſteemed an eternal fountain ot de- 
light. 

Bur, at preſent, what umbrage can be 
given to fear from the contemplation of 
Deity ? Can that divine wiſdom by which 
all things are contrived for our ule, or that 
divine power by which all things are ſup- 
ported for our conſtant ſatisfaction, ſuffer 
any one to give way to ſuperſtitious fears ? 
As if Deity were auſtere and rigorous, ea- 
ſily provoked by ſome ſmall, and perhaps 
unavoidable, miſtakes of creatures; and as 
eaſily appeaſed with ſome flight formalities 
and external performances. 

Tris falſe idea of Deity, Madam, cannot 
be gathered up from your obſervation of na- 
ture; but muſt ariſe from that narrow and 
froward temper, which the weaker ſort of 
men too frequently feel within themſelves. 
And although the wiſe Solomon built an 
houſe for the Loxp, which was accepted of 
God, as all the Jewiſh rites were, through 
divine condeſcenſion; yet St Stephen ſpeak- 
ing of that temple, makes this obſervation 
thereupon : Hewbeit, the Mot High dwelleth 
not in temples ; as ſaith the prophet, Heaven 
1s my throne, and earth is my footſtool : what 
houſe will ye build me, ſaith the Lord 2 or 
what 
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what is the place of my reſt* Hath not my 
hand made all theſe things? Acts vii. 48. 
In like manner, although, through the ſame 
condeſcenſion, God accepted the ſacrifices 
of Ifracl, yet the prophets bare witneſs that 
he did not require or command thoſe ſer- 
vices. Indeed this appears in the very be- 
ginning of the Levitical book of Moſes ; 
where it is thus written: And the Lord 
called to Moſes out of the tabernacle of the 
congregation, ſaying, Speak unto the children 
of Iſrael, and jay unto them, If any man 
you bring an offering unto the foo | ye /ball 
bring your offering of the cattle, even of the 
herd, and of the flock. If his offering be a 
burnt ſacrifice of the herd, let him offer a 
male without blemiſh ; he ſball offer it of his 
own voluntary will, at the door of the ta- 
bernacle of thc congregation before the Lord, 
Lev. i. 1. Oc. 80 that ſacrifices ſeem to 
be as much a human as a divine inſtitution. 
And it may without any abſurdity be ſup- 
poſed, that Cain and Abel, or any ancient 
inhabitants of the world, might appoint 
ſome certain day to join their ſtores toge- 
ther, to the intent that they and their fami- 
lies might eat and drink to the glory of Ged, 
as St Paul ſpeaks, 1 Cor. x. 31. i. e. 
whilſt they were ers at a plentiful 
table, they might expreſs their thanks to 
G0, 
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Gop, who furniſhed it out for them. It is 
poſſible alſo, that the original deſign of this 
thankſgiving · feſtival might in after- times be 
forgotten by poſterity, who might yet re- 
tain the cuſtom of ſacrificing, upon a mi- 
ſtaken ſuppoſal that the folemn flaughter 
of their cattle was a thing well pleaſing to 
Gop ; becauſe it was (as to them it ſeemed) 
a religious obſervation of their forefathers. 
And from hence it might come, that facri- 
fices and offerings were once the catholic 
religion of the world. But for an unpre- 
judiced perſon to conceive that the Deity 
thould be pleaſed with the laughter of he- 
catombs, is a ſuppoſition of a ſtrange na- 
ture. And whence could it ariſe, but from 
the miſleading of fear, which induced weak 
men to believe, that Gop, being angry with 
them for their fins, muſt have his anger 
appeaſed by the ſlaughter of beaſts, that be 
may be prevailed upon to ſpare the lives of 
men ? 

Now, to give your Ladyſhip a general 
account, how this matter ſtood of old; as 
far as I can reach into antiquity, it appears 
that fear gave to mankind one moiety of 
their notion of Gop. For it was generally 
believed of old, that Deity was made up of 
two co-ordinate powers ; the one for good, 
the other for evil; and it is a long time 


paſt, 
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paſt, ſince mens fancies found out names 
for the chimerical objects of their fears. So 
of old the Hebrews called theſe two co-or- 
dinate principles by the names of Gad and 
Meni. The Egyptians called them O/yr:s 
and Typhon. In the Greek inſcriptions up- 
on funeral urns are frequently met the Jet- 
ters Theta and Kappa, the initial letters of 
Theois and Kakois, the unlucky gods. 
The Romans expreſſed the fame things by 
Joves and Væjoves; hard names which [ 
am obliged to trouble your Ladyſhip with. 
And the aſtrologers carry on the ſame no- 
tion to this day, under the ſtyle of favour- 
able and malignant aſpects. I cannot tell 
how long it is ſince the Perſians received 
this opinion under the names of Oromaſdes 
and Arimanius; but it may be computed 
how long it is fince Manes Manichæus, a 
Perſian by birth, and a Chriſtian by profeſ- 
ſion, revived that ancient opinion of the 
Perſians, which, by the Chriſtians of that 
age, was called the Manichzan hereſy; and 
was a belief of two co-ordinate ſupreme 
powers, the one good, the other evil. This 
hereſy was firſt broached in the reign of 
Aurelian the Emperor, and in the year of 

our Lord 273. 
DousBTLEss, it was the prevailing power 
of fear, which armed Jupiter with his thun- 
derbolt, 
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derbolt, Mars with his ſpear, and Apollo 
with his bow. And what can your Lady- 
ſhip think of thoſe parents who forced their 
children to paſs through the fire to Mo- 
loch, though it were only to ſcorch their 
{kins, which is the mildeſt interpretation of 
thoſe words of Moſes whereby that ſort of 
cruelty was forbidden, Lev. xvii. 21.; 
what can your Ladyſhip think of thoſe pa- 
rents, but that they were ſcared out of their 
wits? And what opinion can you conceive 
of thoſe parents who burnt their children 
to Adrammelech and Anammelech, the 
gods of Sepharvaim, 2 Kings xvi. 31. but 
that they were frightened out of all ſenſe 
of humanity? For what can be diſco- 
vered in the pliiloſophic notion of Deity, 
which may give umbrage to ſuch enormous 
ſuperſtitious fears? But, on the other hand, 
might not Pythagoras well be ſtyled a di- 
vine philoſopher, who came into Italy in 
the reign of Tarquinius Superbus (as Cicero 
informs us), to give the then barbarous 
people ſuch a true notion of Deity, as 
might diſſipate all ſuperſtitious fears, and 
afford a ſolid comfort? For if Deity be no 
other than the vital ſpirit of the univerſe, 
and common parent of mankind, reverence, 
love, and gratitude, become due from man 
to Gop: and Pythagoras might well aſk the 

NI que- 
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queſtion, why men invented ſpectres to 
frighten themſelves withal ? as Ovid repre- 


{ents him ſpeaking. 


Quid Stygia, quid tenebra;, et nomina tang, timetis. 


And for the fame reaſon was it, Madam, 
that Moſes commanded the Jews to bring 
their ſacrifices to the door of the tabernacle, 
diz. that they might not be offered to fear- 
ful objects, which the ſcriptures call devil. 
They ſhall no more offer their ſacrifices to de- 
vile, Lev. xvii. 79. Upon which text it 
may be obſerved, that the original word, 
which in our tranſlation is rendered Al, 
is by Latin interpretation ſet forth: by moſt 
— frightful, and horrid ideas; ſuch 

s pulo „ villeſi, hirſuti, hirca, ſatyri, hor- 
all horrifict, And particularly Bochart 
in his treatiſe upon the animals mentioned 
in the Old Teſtament, commenting upon 
the text of Moſes, ſays, that this word 
which we tranſlate devils, was given as a 
name to the idols of Canaan, quad Horripi- 
lationem 11s incutiunt quibus apparent; i. e. 
becauſe their figures were ſo terrible, that 
a man's hair would ſtand on end at their 
appearance. And whoever will read the 
chapter laſt cited, will find Moſes prevent- 
ing Pythagoras in his _—_ of diſſuading 
men from entertaining a frightful idea ot 

Deity; 
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Deity ; and commanding, that ſince ſacrifi- 
ces were the worſhip then in uſe, his coun- 
try ſhould therefore pay their homage to 
that Gob, whoſe character was gracious 
and merciful, the great deliverer of that 
particular people, and one who ſtill reſerved 
a particular kindneſs for them. This cha- 
racter is in its nature fitted to raiſe venera- 
tion, love, and hope; but fear is an un- 
becoming treatment of ſuch a Deity. 

Ap yet behold, Madam, a greater than 
Pythagoras is here. I mean St John, who 
in his epiſtle, which at firſt I cited, ſets 
forth the character of Gop, by the ideas 
of light and love, 1 John i. 5. Gad is hight, 
and in him 15 no darkneſs at all. And in 
other places he gives the moſt amiable cha- 
rater of Deity, ſaying, that God is love, 
1 John iv. 8. | 

As to the firſt of theſe two characters of 
God, that illuſtrious one of light, you can- 
not ſuppoſe it to be an object of fear, but 
rather of comfort and joy, for as much as 
the morning-light has been always obſerved 
to diſpel thoſe fears which have been occa- 
honed by the foregoing darkneſs ; it is this 
daily flowing tide of brightneſs which tinc- 
tures the earth with its glory, rendering it 
thereby both uſeful and delightful to man- 
kind, On the contrary, how dreadful was 
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it once for the Egyptians to fit under that 
thick miſt of palpable darkneſs, which blot- 
ted out three whole days? In how melan- 
choly a manner did they paſs away their time, 
when they ſaw not one another, neither aroſe 
any one from his place? Exod. x. 23. Burt 
how joyful an hour was that wherein the 
fun aroſe to diſpel the horror they had fo 
long lain under? And look! what light is 
to the eye, that ſame thing is knowledge to 
the mind. The inſtruction of Gop is as 
delightful and refreſhing to the ſoul, as the 
riſing ſun to a traveller, who has been 
beating out his way all night. By divine 
inſtruction a man finds a plain way through 
the world, notwithſtanding all the by-paths 
of fancy and perſuaſion ; hereby he ſums 
up the whole of religious duty in reverence 
for Gop, care over ourſclves, and kindneſs 
to our fellow-creatures; each part whereof 
is delightful and recreative to the ſpirit of 
man. Reverence for the Deity is the pri- 
vilege of man above the beaſt, which knows 
not that he is in the care and keeping of 
Gop. Butit is the glory of man to know 
and acknowledge his gracious Owner, Go- 
vernor, and Benefactor. 

As to the other two ſummary parts of di- 
vine inſtruction, care over ourſelves, and 


kindneſs to our fellow-creatures, the per- 
tor- 
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formance of thoſe duties carries nothing in 
it of tear or torment, but is pleaſant as /:zght 
to the eye, and marrow to the bones. The tirlt 
of theſe two duties is preſervative of foul 
and body from the diſmal effects which 
unruly paihon and ungoverned appetite too 
trequentiy produce. And as it is a horrid 
ſpectacle to behoid a man out of the uſe 
of himſelf, as to have feen Saul breathing 
cut threatenings and fiaughter againſt the 
diſciples of the Lord, mating havock of the 
church, entering into every houſe, haling men 
and women and ccmmitting them to priſon, 
Acts vii. 8.; fo, on the contrary, how 
pleaſant muſt it have been to have ſeen 
his /abours of love ; to have been a witneſs 
of his wearine/s and painfulneſs, his cften 
watchings, his hunger and thirſt, hts cold 
and nakedneſs, by reaſon of his great care 
of all the churches which came upon hin: 
daily 1 Cor. xi. 

Bzs1DEs, let any one but conſult his own 
experience, and fcc if there be any thing 
trighttul, or tormenting, in being conſciou: 
of his own good-will and affection to man- 
kind ; or in being conſcious of the merited 
love and eſteem which he has gained from 
others thereby. And let a man examin:: 
himſelf if there be any pleaſure which the 
world aftords equal to the ſatisfaction he re- 
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ceives from relieving the neceſlities of his 
tellow-creatures according to the inſtruc- 
tion of Gop. 

Bur, on the other hand, where unwar- 
ranted traditions, and vain imaginations of 
men, prevail over the light of Gop, the 
minds of men will be perplexed with dark 
ſuſpicions and tormenting fears. As for 
inſtance, if it be not certain that St Peter 
was at Rome, all the pretences which up- 
hold the Roman-catholic communion fall 
to the ground: then there is no ſucceſſor 
in power with the keys of heaven, nor any 
infallible apoſtolical commiſſioner to guide 
the flock of Chriſt. And that St Peter c- 
ver was at Rome, is no part of divine in- 
ſtruction. Now, fince this great, and, as 
they pretend, univerſal flock of Chriſt, are 
uncertain of their guide, how muſt their 
doubts and fears multiply upon them, in re- 
lation to the way they ought to take? What 
ſecurity can they have, that the pardons and 
indulgences granted by the holy father are 
ratified in heaven ? What ſecurity that their 
pilgrimages, penances, maſſes, with their ad- 
oration of a god baked in an oven, and ſuch 
like inventions of their high prieſt, ſhall be 
accepted by the Greateſt and Beſt of Beings * 
How ſhall they be ſure that they walk not 
in the paths of darkneſs, but that they — 
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the children of light, drawing towards the 
inheritance of the ſaints in glory ? But when 
a man hath a ſincere reſpect to the light and 
inſtruction of Gop, he will thereby be 
made free from all theſe uncertainties, jea- 
louſics, and fears, which torment the minds 
of the ſuperſtitious. 

Now, Madam, if hereupon, you ſhould 
aſk how you ſhould know that the books 
of ſcripture contained in the Old and New 
Teſtament are the real true light and in- 
ſtruction of GOD; I think you may eaſily 
ſatisfy yourſelf as to that matter. For tho' 
many particular texts therein contained 
cannot be nicely underitood without fome 
knowledge of ancient cuſtoms, to which 
the expreſſions allude; yet, without any 
ancient or modern learning, let any one take 
a view of the whole analogy and ſuitable a- 
greement of the doctrines contained in both 
teſtaments, and he will find that the deſign 
of all thoſe writers was, to ſet forth ſuch an 
admirable rule of hfe as was fit for God to 
give, and for man to receive. And if you 
will compare this moral inſtruction with the 
ſuperſtition of Heathens or Papiſts, your 
eye cannot diſcern the difference between 
the light of fun and moon more clearly, 
than your mind will diſtinguiſh between re- 


ligion and ſuperſtition. 
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Trose holy books contain nothing of 
Popery or prieſtcraft, or of any other de- 
ſign, but only to direct us to ſuch ways and 
means as are beſt fitted to work up human 
nature to the higheſt degree of virtue it is 
capable of in this life. And, therefore, 
whoſoever ſhall endeavour to aſſert any low, 
ſeli· deſigning opinion from Holy Writ, is 
the greateſt enemy thereunto ; for as much 
as every mean, bale, ſelfiſh opinion, or any 
ſuch doctrine which is contrary to the com- 
mon rights, liberties, or advantages of man- 
kind, being aſſerted from thence, is a mill- 
ſtone hung upon the book of Gop, di- 
realy tending to fink its authority, and 
render it ſuſpected in the world. Upon this 
foot St Paul referred himſelf to the judg- 
ment of the Corinthians, faying, I peat 
unto wiſe men, judge ye what I ſay, 1 Cor. 
x. 15. Anſwerable whereunto, I refer it to 
the judgment of your Ladyſhip, whether a 


fincere love of the light and inſtruction of 


God, will not diſpel thoſe dark fears, which 
ſuperſtitious fancies are apt to create. 
Bur St John faith, that God is love, 
1 John iv. 8. and, therefore, whatſoever 
proceeds from him mult not be frightful, 
but lovely. Thus, Solomon ſpeaking of re- 
ligion under the character of wiſdom, faith, 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and — 
er 
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her paths are peace, Prov. iii. 17. And St 
Paul, exhorting the Philippians to virtuous 
practice, faith, Whatſcever things are lovely, 
think on theſe things, Phil. iv. 8. Nor was 
the Gentile a ſtranger to this doctrine : for, 
That which is good is lovely, was the ſaying 
ot an old Greek poet, Theog. How lovely 
is it to behold the creation of Gad, where- 
in all things that fall under our cogniſance 
diſcover a wiſe deſign, by which every event 
tends to the intereſt of the univerſe! and 
the character by which mankind doth moſt 
reſemble Deity, is in the higheſt degree 
lovely; I mean, a virtuous motion of mind 
towards the good of our fellow-creatures. 
For by how much the affections of a man 
are fixed upon public benefit, by how much 
the more any one endeavours to oblige 
mankind, by ſo much are his actions ren- 
dered lovely; eſpecially when this diſpoſi- 
tion of mind is carried on without the pro- 
ſpect of retaliation. For this is the diſpoſi- 
tion of Gon towards man, as David faith, 
Like as a father pitieth his children, fo the 
Lord pitieth thoſe that fear him, Pal. ci. 1 2. 
The natural affection of the father is fully 
anſwered by the benefit which the child 
receives, without aiming at any other ad- 
vantage. And in this reſpect the benevo- 
Icnce of noble founders, and public bene- 
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factors, as likewiſe the bounty of great 
princes, ſuch whoſe high ſtations ſet them 
above ſelf-intereſt, do render their actions 
moſt lovely; becauſe they are incapable of 
any return, beſides that joy which natu- 
rally flows from the advantages others re- 
ceive by their means. 

App to this, Madam, that a ſincere love 
of virtue, excludes all ſtrong ſelf-intereſted 
hopes, as well as diſmal fears. And thus 
Moſes, when he was come to years, refuſed to 
be called the fon of Pharaoh's daughter, chu- 
ing rather to ſuffer aflition with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleaſures ſin for a 
ſeaſon, Heb. xi. 24. Joſephus relates that 
matter thus: 'Thermuthis, the daughter of 
Pharaoh, who had preſerved the life of 
Moſes when very young, preſented him to 
her father when grown up, defiring that he 
might be appointed to ſucceed in the go- 
vernment ſhe having adopted him for her 
ſon. How lovely was it in Moſes generouſly 
to refuſe theſe court-offers of greatneſs, in 
order to attempt the deliverance of his bre- 
thren! It was not then underitood that an 
eager purſuit after court-preferments was 
the mark of a true patriot ; but the heroic 
and lovely diſpoſition of Moſes, which St 
Paul fets forth, was a generous compaſſion 
to his countrymen, whom he was willing 

to 
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to reſcue from flavery with the hazard of 
his life; as appeared by his vigorous oppo- 
ſing of the Egyptian whom he found ſmiting 
an Hebrew, Exod. ii. 12. and likewiſe by 
perfecting their deliverance after he had 
conducted them into Canaan. For ſup 

ſing the good Moſes, inſtead of following 
the advice of Jethro, and ſetting up the judg- 
ment- ſeats of Iſrael, ſhould have been pre- 
vailed upon to have eſtabliſhed an Egyptian 
miniſtry in Canaan, he would thereby have 
tarniſhed that lovely character of a deliver- 
er of his country, and lover of his brethren; 
which laſt character is, according to St John, 
the character by which one may know if 
he be paſſed from death to life. We know 
that we have paſſed from death to life, be- 
cauſe we love the brethren: he that loveth 
nat his brother, abideth in death, 1 John iii. 
14. i. e. in the ſtate and under the ſentence 


of death, as our commentators explain it; 


whereas he that loveth his brother, abideth 
in the light, 1 John ii. 10. Such a one re- 
ſembles Gop, who is the Father of lights, 
James 1. 17. 

AND ſhould we, with St James, conſider 
Gop as a common Father of comforts, 
who maintains the order of the univerſe, 
providing ſuitable maintenance for all crea- 


tures ; who maketh his ſun to ſhine on the evil 


and 
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and good, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and 
on the unjuſt, Matth. v. 2 5. as our Saviour 
faith : can we ſuppoſe ſuch a fatherly dif- 
poſition as this is, does any way tend to 
{trike terror into our hearts, and to lay it 
there as the foundation of all our duties? 
Surely nothing but the willing affection of 
a dutiful fon can be a ſuitable return for 
the conſtant love of an indulgent father. 
To conclude this argument, I think I may 
ſay, Madam, that although fear may prevail 
upon ſome ill men to abſtain from evil, yet 
it is only the love of virtue which fixes our 
inclinations upon good things. And I hope 
I may alſo add, that as a good man has no 
need of fear to aſſiſt him in his purſuit after 
virtue; ſo is it Iikewife evident, both from 
natural and revealed religion, that ſuch a 
one can have no cauſe to be afraid of Gop. 
II. As to the fear of men, which was the 
ſecond thing I was to conſider, it is plain, 
Madam, that if your Ladyſhip ſhall obſerve 
men to act in ſubordination to Gop, by 
how much the love of Gop prevails over 
you, ſo much the more fearſul you will be 
of giving them offence. Our parents, under 
God,. are our immediate owners, governors, 
and benefactors; and the honour which 
hereupon is due to them, includes an awful 
reſpect towards them. And if the magi- 
ſtrate 
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ſtrate be indeed the miniſter of God to us fer 
good (as St Paul ſpeaks), every man will be 
cautious of giving him offence. In ſuch a 
caſe, tribute is to be given to whom tribute is 
due, fear to whom fear, and honour to whom 
honour, 1 Cor. xiii. But ſince good magi- 
{trates are a terror only to evil-doers, a fin- 
cere lover of virtue is far from fear upon 
that account. 

Burr it your Ladyſhip ſhall confider men 
as acting in oppoſition to Gop, you may be 
allowed to uſe all neceſſary precautions to 
preſerve yourſelf from their tyranny. Nor 
is there any thing cowardly, mean, or de- 
preſſive of your fpirit, in this fort of fear: 
Beware of men, (faith our Saviour to his diſ- 
ciples); for they will deliver yau up to the 
councils, and ſecurge you in their ſynagogues ; 
but if they perſecute you in one city, fly into 
another, Matth. x. 17, 23. Nor ſhall he be 
afraid of evil tidings whoſe heart 1s fixed 
upon Gad, faith holy David, Pſal. cxu. 7. 

Bur then will a man find himſelf fur- 
rounded with tormenting fears, and dread- 
tul ſuſpicions, when, through want of a ſin- 
cere love to his great Owner, Governor, and 
Benefactor, he hath caſt off all fincere and 
upright walking, as in the preſence of the 
mvifible all-feeing Gop; when he hath caſt 
off that righteouſneſs, juſtice, honeſty, and 
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taithſulneſs, as would not fail to engage 
mankind in his ſupport; and alſo to yield 
ſuch a peace of conſcience as will not ſuf- 
fer him to be diſturbed, though the carth 
ſhould ſhake, and the heavens be diſſolved. 
And then may a nation be afraid of evil- 
tidings, when the love of Gop (which is 
chiefiy made manifeſt by love to our bre- 
thren) waxeth cold, and when a feveriſh 
heat of diſſention, ariſing from a wretched 
baſe ſelf-intereſt, caits them into parties ; 
when public weal is regarded only as it 
ſerves private ends; as the loud acclama- 
tion, Great is Diana of the Epheſians, was 
encouraged by the gain which the filver- 
ſmiths made by the temple of that goddeſs. 
When public truſts ſhall be coveted by ſome 
to pleaſe their vanity and ſenſuality; by o- 
thers, to gratify their ſordid love of money ; 
and by moſt, to enſlave their brethren ; 
what wonder if, upon any extraordinary 
event, mens hearts ſhall fail them for fear, 


and for looking after thoſe things which * 
— upon the earth? Luke xxi. 26.; 
our Saviour foretold, concerning the hs 


ſtruction of Jeruſalem, which was brought 
to paſs by their fatal diviſions. How dread- 
ful were 7 the tidings of Iſrael's captivity, 
which were brought to them by the pro- 
phet Jeremiah, and were grounded on 

their 
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their want of love to their brethren, whom 
for private intereſt they enſlaved, when, ac- 
cording to the law of the ſabbatical year, 
and the law of the jubilee, they ought to 
have made them free! The words of je- 
remiah upon this occaſion are theſe: Thus 
ſaith the _ Te have not NN unto 
me in ming liberty one to his bro- 
ther, ah every * to 2 Behold, 
1 proclaim liberty to you, ſaith the Lord, to 
the fword, to the . and to the 'fa- 
mine. And I will FED you to be removed ta 
all the kingdoms of the _ Jer. xxxvii. 17. 
The effeck of this prophecy is viſible at this 
day, though the firſt fulfilling of it was by 
the arms of a Babyloniſh tyrant; who was, 
in that day, the great pattern of idolatry 
and tyranny himſelf, being no more than a 
king of ſlaves. 

Bur yet, Madam, a true Iſraelite, in 
whom was no guile; who loved the Lord 
with all his heart, and his neighbour as 
himſelf; who was neither ambitious, nor 
covetous, nor over ſolicitous concernin 
the honours, riches, or pleaſures, which the 
world affords; who walked watchfully in 
the denial of himſelf, ſo far as to hold no 
confederacy with any known ſin; who when 
he has fallen from his duty, has recovered 
himſelf by true repentance ; who has been 
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true to his promiſe, juſt in his actions, cha- 
ritable to the poor, and well inclined to all 
men; who could forgive injuries, laying 
aſide all thoughts of revenge ; who could be 
meek, calm and gentle, when in the hands 
of furious and violent ſpirits; who was of 
a tender diſpoſition, being as ready to pre- 
vent men from falling into immoralities and 
dangers, as he was to compaſſionate them 
in adverſity : ſuch a one as could be mode- 
rate in power, and humble in proſperity ; 
whoſe actions diſcover a love to his coun- 
try, free from the bias of private intereſt, 
and whoſe hearty inclinations were towards 
the good of mankind: Such a man as this 
was privileged from the fear ot evil tidings, 
and was commiſſioned to hope that through 
the voice of the Lord the Aſſyrian ſhall be 
beaten down who ſmote with à rod, Ila. 
XXX. 31. 

Nay, Madam, it was to cheer up the 
heart of ſuch an Ifraclite as this, that the 
prophet Iſaiah foretold the downfal of the 
Babyloniſh grand monarch, whoſe ſlaves 
uſually ſtyle him fe King, as if there were 
no other king beſides him, faying, Tophet 
is ordained of old, yea, for the king it is pre- 
pared : he hath * it deep and large: the 
pile there is fire and much wud: and the 
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breath of the Lord like a ſtream brimſtene 
doth kindle it. 

III. As to the fear of hell, Madam, I 
have very little to ſay; for if your Lady- 
ſhip conſiders hell as a conſummate itate 
of wickedneſs, doubtleis a virtuous perion 
is at the greateſt diſtance from thence. He 
who out of a ſincere love to Gop is care- 
ful to know, and conſcientious to do, his 
will; ſubmitting not only his words and ac- 
tions, but the very purpoſes of his heart, 
thereunto: he in whom the love of Gop 
hath caſt down all pride and haughtineſs 
both of heart and carriage, having reduced 
is paſhons to a due moderation and tem- 
per; who, through his love to Gop, eſteems 
the world no more than it deſerves, and 
makes uſe of it only to gratify a generous 
diſpoſition of mind, ready to compaſſionate 
and help in adverſity : this man is ſo far 
from any fear of hell, that he has in ſome 
degree the actual poficfiion of heaven upon 
earth: and by being conſcious of ſuch his 
love to Gop, he is actual partaker of thoſe 
divine joys, which alone we can ſuppoſe to 
affect the ſaints in glory; that is, ſuch a de- 
light as never ſurfcits nor cloys, though 
ever ſo frequently renewed, or ever fo lon 
continued, and ſuch as leaves no ill relith 
dchind it. 
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Bur, on the other hand, if a man bears 
no true love to the great and good Gop, 
but dares commit ſin with preſumption; if 
he be governed by unruly paſſions, inſa- 
tiable defires, or by an ambitious, covetous, 
or malicious temper; if he be moved by 
envy at the proſperity of ſome, or by re- 
venge for ſmall offences taken at others; 
this man is already ſenſible of hell upon 
earth. And though a thouſand inventions 
may be found out to quiet the evil ſpirit 
which ariſes from the ſelf- conſciouſneſs of 
his own wicked heart; yet nothing can al- 
leviate his torment, becauſe nothing can ſe- 
parate conſcience from the ſoul of man. 

Ir is true, Madam, that ſometimes the 
inſtrumental parts of religion are called in 
aid, to allay the terrors of a hell within ; 
and theſe devotional performances, joined 
with a ſtrong fancy, may for a time have 
fome effect upon an enthuſiaſtic temper ; 
as David's harp had upon Saul's melan- 
choly, ſo long as the muſic laſted. But yet 
the dreadful apprehenſions of guilt will not 
totally be extinguiſhed, till our earneſt en- 
deavours have recovered us to a fincere 
love of Gop. 

Havins thus endeavoured to ſhew what 
fear of Gop, of man, and of hell, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the love of Gop, I hope it will 


appear 
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appear that I did no ill, when I offered to 
ſhew your Ladyſhip yet a more excellent way, 
that of charity or love; and adviſed you, in 
ſome meaſure, to ſoften the power of fear 
in your religious practices and devotional 
performances. I beg your Ladyſhip's fa- 
vourable conſtruction of what I have urit- 
ten in this letter, meaning thereby to teſtify 
the reſpect due to you from 


Tour Ladyſhip's 
44 ebliged, &c. 
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A LETTER to a very YouNG 


Lap on her MARRIAGE. 


2 By DEAN SWI r. 


Tus following letter from Dean Swift, though 
written for the uſe of a particular young lady, yet 
contains ſuch wiſe maxims, and abounds with fo much 

ood ſenſe, and knowledge of mankind, as muſt ren- 
, it of general advantage to the whole ſex, if at- 
tentively peruſed. 

A Few ſevere, and even indelicate expreſſions ſtand 


in need of an apology, and may be apt to diſguſt; 
but ſome allowance ſhould be made for the turn of 
his genius, the diſappointments of his life, the ten- 
derneſs of his conſtitution, and the particular degree 
of intimacy which ſubſiſted between him and the 
young lady to whom he wrote. 

HowevER, in proportion as his female readers can 
divelt themſelves of the prejudices ariſing from the 
blunt and ſupercilious air of this performance, they 
will be able to relith its inſtruction, and improve by 
its precepts. 


MADAM, 


'* HE hurry and impertinence of recei- 
ving and paying viſits on account of 
your marriage being now over, you are be- 
ginning to enter into a courſe of life, where 
you will want much advice to divert you 
from falling into many errors, fopperies, 


and 
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and follies to which your ſex is ſubject. I 
have always borne an entire friendſhip to 
your father and mother; and the perſon 
they have choſen for your huſband, bath 
been for ſome years paſt my particular fa- 
vourite : I have long wiſhed you might 
come together, becauſe I hoped, that, from 
the goodneſs of your dipoſition, and by fol- 
lowing the counſe] of wiſe friends, you 
might in time make yourſelf worthy of him. 
Your parents were ſo far in the right, that 
they did not produce you much into the 
world; whereby you avoided many wrong 
ſteps which others have taken, and have 
fewer ill impreſſions to be removed: but 
they failed, as it is generally the caſe, in 
too much neglecting to cultivate your mind: 
without which it is impoſſible to acquire or 
preſerve the friendſhip and eſteem of a 
wiſe man, who ſoon grows weary of acting 
the lover, and treating his wite like a mi- 
ſtreſs; but wants a reaſonable companion, 
and a true friend, through every ſtage of 
his life. It muſt be therefore your buſineſs 
to qualify yourſelf for thoſe offices; where- 
in I will not fail to be your director, as long 
as I ſhall think you deſerve it, by letting 
you know how you are to act, and what 
you ought to avoid. 
AND beware of deſpiſing or neglecting 
my 
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my inſtructions ; whereon will depend not 
only your making a good figure in the 
world, but your own real happineſs, as well 
as that of the perſon who ought to be the 
deareſt to you. 

uus therefore deſire you, in the firſt 

place, to be _ flow in changing the mo- 
deſt behaviour of a virgin. It is uſual in 
ho wives, before — have been many 
weeks married, to aſſume a bold forward 
look and manner of talking ; as if they 
intended to ſignify in all companies, that 
they were no longer girls, and conſequent- 
ly that their whole demeanor, before they 
got a huſband, was all but a countenance 
and conſtraint upon their nature : where- 
as, I ſuppoſe, if the votes of wiſe men 
were gathered, a very great majority would 
be in favour of thoſe ladies, who, after they 
were entered into that ſtate, rather choſe 


to double their portion of modeſty and re- 


ſervedneſs. 
usr likewiſe warn you ſtrictly againſt 
the leaſt degree of fondneſs to your hutband 
before any witneſs whatſoever, even before 
your neareſt relations, or the very maids of 
your chamber. This proceeding is fo ex- 
ceeding odious and difguitful to all who 
have either good breeding, or good ſenſe, 
that they aſſign two very unamiable reaſons 
tor 
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for. it. The one is groſs hypocriſy, and 
the other is too bad a name to mention. 
If there is any difference to be made, your 
huſband is the loweſt perſon in company, 
either at home or abroad; and every gen- 
tleman preſent has a better claim to all 
marks of civility and diſtinction from you. 
Conceal your eſteem and love in your own 
breaſt, and reſerve your kind looks and 
language for private hours; which are ſo 
many m the four and twenty, that they 
will afford time to employ a paſhon as ex- 
alted as any that was every deſcribed in a 
French romance. 

Uros this head I ſhould likewiſe adviſe 
you to differ in practice from thoſe ladies 
who affect abundance of uncaſineſt while 
their huſbands are abroad; ſtart with eve 
knock at the door, and ring the bell inceſ- 
ſantly for the ſervants to let in their maſter; 
will not eat a bit at dinner or ſupper, if the 
huſband happens to ſtay out ; and receive 
him at his return with ſuch a medley of 
chiding and kindneſs, and catechiſing him 
where he has been, that a ſhrew from Bil- 
lingſgate would be a more eaſy and eligible 
companion. 

Or the ſame leaven are thoſe wives, who, 
when their huſbands are gone a journey, 
muſt have a letter every poſt upon pain of 

fits 
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fits and hyſterics; and a day mult be fixed 
for their return home, without the leaſt al- 
lowance for bufineſs, or ſickneſs, or acci- 
dents, or weather. Upon which I can on- 
ly fay, that, in my obſervation, thoſe ladies 
who are apt to make the greateſt clutter 
on ſuch occaſions, would liberally have paid 
a meſſenger for bringing them news that 
their huſbands had broken their necks on 
the road. 

You will perhaps be offended, when I 
adviſe you to abate a little of that violent 
paſſion for fine clothes fo predominant in 
your ſex. It is a little hard, that ours, for 
whoſe ſake you wear them, are not admit- 
ted to be of your counſel. I may venture 
to aſſure you, that we will make an abate- 
ment at any time of four pounds a yard in 
a brocade, if the ladies will but allow a 
ſuitable addition of care in the c/eanlineſ5 
and ſweetneſs of their perſons. For the ſa- 
tirical part of mankind will needs believe, 
that it is not impoſſible to be very fine and 
very filthy ; and that the capacities of a la- 
dy are ſometimes apt to fall ſhort in culti- 
vating cleanlineſs and finery together. I 
ſhall only add, upon fo tender a ſubject, 
what a pleaſant gentleman ſaid concern- 
ing a filly woman of quality, That no- 
thing could make her ſupportable but cut- 

ting 
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ting off her head; for his ears were offend- 
ed by her tongue, and his noſe by her hair 
and teeth. 

I am wholly at a loſs how to adviſe you 
in the choice of company ; which, however, 
is a point of as great importance as any in 
your life. If your general acquaintance be 
among ladies who are your equals, or ſu- 
periors, provided they have nothing of 
what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you are ſafe; and, this in the 
{tyle of the world, will E for good com- 
pany : whereas, I am afraid, it will be hard 
tor you to pick out one female acquaintance 
in this town, from whom you will not be 
in a manifeſt danger of contracting ſome 
foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. 
Your only ſafeſt way of converſing with 
them is by a firm reſolution to proceed in 
your practice and behaviour directly con- 
trary to whatever they ſhall ſay or do. And 
this I take to be a good general rule, with 
very few exceptions. For inſtance: In the 
doctrines they uſually deliver to young- 
married women for managing their huſ- 
bands; their ſeveral accounts of their own 
conduct in that particular, to recommend 
it to your 1mitation ; the refletions they 
make upon others of their ſex for acting 


differently; their directions how to come 
O off 
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off with victory upon any diſpute or quarrel 
vou may have with your huſband ; the arts 
by which you may diſcover and practiſe up- 
on his weak fide; when to work by flat- 
tery and infinuation, when to melt him with 
tears, and when to engage with a high 
hand; in theſe, and a thouſand other caſes, 
it will be prudent to retain as many of their 
lectures in your memory as you can, and 
then determine to act in full oppoſition to 
them all. 

I Hors your huſband will interpoſe his 
authority to limit you in the trade of di- 
ſiting. Half a dozen fools are, in all con- 
ſcience, as many as you ſhould require, 
and it will be ſufficient for you to ſee them 
twice a- year; for I think the faſhion does 
not exact, that viſits ſhould be paid to 
friends. 

I ADvIS, that your company at home 
mould confiſt of men, rather than women. 
Io fay the truth, I never yet knew a to- 
lerable woman to be fond of her own ſex. 
I confeſs, when both are mixed and well 
choſen, and put their beſt qualities forward, 
there may be an intercourſe of civility and 
good-will; which, with the addition of ſome 
degree of ſenſe, can make converſation or 
any amuſement agreeable. But a knot of 
ladies, got together by themſelves, is a very 

ſchool 
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ichool of impertinence and detraction, and 
it is well if thoſe be the worſt. 

LET your men acquaintance be of your 
huſband's choice, and not recommended 
to you by any ſhe-companions ; becaule 
they will certainly fix a coxcomb upon you, 
and it will coſt you ſome time and pains 
before you can arrive at the knowledge of 
diſtinguiſhing ſuch a one from a man of 
ſenſe. 

Never take a favourite waiting-maid in- 
to your cabinet-counſel, to entertain you 
with hiſtories of thoſe ladies whom ſhe 
hath formerly ſerved, of their diverſions 
and their dreſſes; to inſinuate how great a 
fortune you brought, and how little you 
are allowed to ſquander ; to appeal to her 
from your huſband, and to be determined 
by her judgment, becauſe you are ſure it 
will be always for you; to receive and diſ- 
card ſervants by her approbation or dif- 
like; to engage you, by her inſinuations, 
in miſunderſtandings with your beſt friends, 
to repreſent all things in falſe colours, and 
to be the common emiſlary of ſcandal. 

Bur the grand affair of your life will be, 
to gain and preſerve the friendſhip and e- 
ſteem of your hu/band. You are married 
to a man of good education and learning, 
of an excellent underſtanding and an exact 
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taſte. It is true, and it is happy for you, 
that theſe qualities in him are adorned with 
great modeſty, a moſt amiable ſweetneſs of 
temper, and an unuſual diſpoſition ro ſobrie- 

and virtue, But neither good-nature 
nor virtue will ſuffer him to eſteem you a- 
gainſt his judgment; and although he is 
not capable of ufing you ill, yet you will 
in time grow a thing indifferent, and per- 
haps contemptible, unleſs-you can ſupply 
the loſs of youth and beauty with more du- 
rable qualities. You have but a very few 
years to be young and handſome in the 
eyes of the world; and as few months to 
be fo in the eyes of a huſband who is not 
a fool; for I hope you do not ſtill dream 
of charms and raptures, which marriage 
ever did, and ever will, put a fudden end 
to. Beſides, yours was a match of pru- 
dence and common good-liking, without 
any mixture of that ridiculous paſſion which 
hath no being but in play-books and ro- 
mances. 

You muſt therefore uſe all endeavours 
to attain to ſome degree of thoſe accom- 
pliſhments, which your huſband values 
moſt in other people, and for which he is 
moſt valued himſelf. You muſt improve 
your mind, by cloſely purſuing ſuch a me- 
thod of ſtudy as I ſhall direct or approve 
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of, You mult get a collection of hiſtory 
and travels, which I will recommend to 
vou, and ſpend ſome hours every day in 
reading them, and making extracts from 
them, if your memory be weak. You 
mult invite perſons of knowledge and un- 
derſtanding to an acquaintance with you, 
by whoſe converſation you may learn to 
correct your taſte and judgment; and when 

ou can bring yourſelt to comprehend and 
reliſh the good ſenſe of others, you will ar- 
rive in time to think rightly yourſelf, and to 
become a reaſonable and agreeable compa- 
nion. This muſt produce in your hufband 
a true rational love and eſteem for you, 
which old age will not diminiſh. He wil! 
have a regard for your judgment and opi- 
nion in matters of the greateſt weight ; you 
will be able to entertain each other with- 
out a third perſon to relieve you by finding 
diſcourſe. The endowments of your mind 
will even make your perſon more agreeablc 
to him; and when you are alone, your 
time will not lie heavy on your hands for 
want of ſome trifling amuſement. 

As little reſpect as I have for the genera- 
lity of your ſex, it hath ſometimes moved 
me with pity, to ſee the lady of the houſe 
forced to withdraw immediately after din- 
ner ; and this in families where there is not 
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much drinking; as if it were an eſtabliſh- 
ed maxim, That women are incapable of 
all converſation. In a room where both 
ſexes meet, if the men are diſcourſing up- 
on any general ſubject, the ladies never 
think it their buſineſs to partake in what 
paſſeth; but, in a ſeparate club, entertain 
each other with the price and choice of lace, 
and filk, and what drefles they liked or diſ- 
approved at the church or the play-houſe. 
And when you are among yourſelves, how 
naturally, after the firſt compliments, do 
you apply your hands to each others lap- 
pets, and ruffles, and mantuas; as if the 
whole buſineſs of your lives, and the public 
concern of the world, depended upon the 
cut or colour of your dreſſes? As divines 
ſay, that ſome people take more pains to 
be damned, than it would coſt them to be 
ſaved ; ſo your ſex employ more thought, 
memory and application, to be fools, than 
would ſerve to make them wiſe and uſeful. 
When I reflect on this, I cannot conceive 
you to be human creatures ; but a fort of 
ſpecies hardly a degree above a monkey ; 
who hath more diverting tricks than any of 
you, is an animal leſs miſchievous and ex- 


penſive, might in time be a tolerable critic 


in velvet and brocades, and, for aught I 
know, would equally become them. 
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I wouLD have you look upon finery as 
a neceſſary tolly ; which all great ladies did 
whom I have ever known. I do not de- 
fire you to be out of the faſhion, but to be 
the laſt and leaſt in it. I expect that your 
dreſs ſhall be one degree lower than your 
fortune can afford; and, in your own heart, 
I would with you to be an utter contemner 
of all diſtinctions which a finer petticoat 
can give you; becaule it will neither make 
you richer, handſomer, younger, better-na- 
tured, more virtuous or wiſe, than if it 
hung upon a peg. 

Ir you are in company with men of 
learning, though they happen to diſcourſe 
of arts and ſciences out of your compaſs, 
yet you will gather more advantage by li- 
ſtening to them, than from all the nonſenſe 
and frippery of your own ſex; but if they 
be men of breeding as well as learning, 
they will ſeldom engage in any converſa- 
tion where you ought not to be a hearer, 
and in time have your part. If they talk 
of the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
kingdoms of Europe, of travels into re- 
moter nations, of the ſtate of their own 
country, or of the great men and actions 
of Greece and Rome ; if they give their 
judgment upon Engliſh and French writers, 
cither in verſe or proſe, or of the 1 
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and limits of virtue and vice; it is a ſhame 
for an Engliſh lady not to relith ſuch dil- 
courſes, not to improve by them, and endea- 
vour by reading and information to have 
her ſhare in thoſe entertzinments, rather 
than turn aſide, as it is the uſual cuſtom, 
and conſult with the woman who tits next 
her about a new cargo of tans. 

IT is a little hard, that not one gene- 
man's daughter in a thouſand ſhouid bu 
brought to read or underſtand her own na- 
tural tongue, or be judge of the caſicſt 
books that are written in it; as any one 
may find, who can have the patience to 
hear them, when they are diſpoſed to 
mangle a play or a novel; where the leaſt 
word out of the common road, is fure to 
diſconcert them; and it is no wonder, when 
they are not ſo much as taught to ſpell in 
their childhood, nor can ever attain to ir in 
their whole lives. 

I apv1st you, therefore, to read aloud 
more or leſs every day, to your huſband it 
he will permit you, or to any othec friend 
(but not a female one) who is able to ſet 
you right, And as for ſpelling, you may 
compals it in time, by making collections 
from the books you read. 

I xNow very well, that thoſe who are 
commonly called learned women, have loſt 
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all manner of credit by their impertinent 
talkativeneſs, and conceit of themſelves. 
But there is an eaſy remedy for this; if you 
once conſider, that, after all the pains you 
may be at, you never can arrive, in point 
of learning, to the perfection of a ſchool- 
boy. The reading I would adviſe you to, 
is only for improvement of your own good 
ſenſe, which will never fail of being mended 
by diſcretion. It is a wrong method, and 
ill choice of books, that makes thoſe learn- 
ed ladies juſt ſo much the worſe for what 
they have read. And, therefore, it ſhall 
be my care to direct you better: a taſk for 
which I take myſelf to be not ill qualified; 
becauſe I have ſpent more time, and have 
had more opportunities, than many others, 
to obſerve and diſcover from what ſources 
the various follies of women are derived. 
Pax obſerve, how inſignificant things 
are the common race of ladies, when they 
have paſſed their youth and beauty; how 
contemptible they appear to the men, and 
yet more contemptible to the younger part 


of their own ſex; and have no relief, but 
in paſſing their afternoons in viſits, where 
they are never acceptable, and their even- 
ings at cards among each other; while the 
former part of the day is ſpent in ſpleen 
and envy, or in vain endeavours to repair, 
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by art and drels, the ruins of time. Where- 
as I have known ladies at ſixty, to whom 
all the polite part of the court and town 
paid their addreſſes, without any further 
view than that of enjoying the pleaſure of 
their converſation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is 
amiable in a man, which is not · equally ſo 
in a woman. I do not except even modeſty 
and gentleneſs of nature. Nor do I know 
one vice or folly, which is not equally de- 
teſtable in both. There is indeed one in- 
firmity which is generally allowed you; I 
mean that of cowardice. 

YET there ſhould ſeem to be ſomething 
very capricious, that when women profeſs 
their admiration for a colonel or a captain, 
on account of his valour, they ſhould fancy 
it a | becoming quality in them- 
ſelves, to be afraid of their own ſhadows; 
to ſcream in a barge when the weather is 
calmeſt, or in a coach at the ring ; to run 
from a cow at an hundred yards diſtance ; 
to fall into fits at the ſight of a ſpider, an 
ear-wig, or a frog. At leaſt, if cowardice 
be a ſign of cruelty, (as it is generally grant- 
ed), I can hardly think it an accompliſh- 
ment ſo defirable, as to be thought worth 
improving by affeQation. 

AND as the ſame virtues equally become 
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both ſexes, ſo there is no quality whereby 
women endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from men, for which they are not juſt ſo 
much the worſe, except that only of reſer- 
vedneſs; which, however, as you generally 
manage it, is nothing elſe but affectation 
or hypocriſy. For as you cannot too much 
diſcountenance thoſe of our ſex who pre- 
fume to take unbecoming liberty before 
you, ſo you ought to be wholly unconſtrain- 
ed in the company of deſerving men, when 
you have had ſufficient experience of their 
diſcretion. 

THERE is never wanting in this town, a 
tribe of bold, ſwaggering, rattling ladies, 
whoſe talents 'paſs among coxcombs for wit 
and humour, their excellency hes in rude 
ſhocking expreſſions, and what they call 
running a man down. If a gentleman in 
their company happens to have any blemiſh 
in his birth or perſon; if any misfortune 
hath befallen his family or himſelf, for 
which he is aſhamed; they will be ſure to 
give him broad hints of it, without any pro- 
vocation, I would recommend you to the 
acquaintance of a common proſtitute, ra- 
ther than to that of ſuch termagants as 
theſe. I have often thought, that no man 
is obliged to ſuppoſe ſuch creatures to be 


women, but treat them like infolent raſcals 
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diſguiſed in female habits, who ought to be 
ſtripped, and kicked down ſtairs. 

I wiLL add one thing, though it be a lit- 
tle out of place, which is, to defire that you 
will learn to value and eſteem your huſ- 
band for thoſe good qualities which he real- 
ly poſſeſſeth, and not to fancy others in him 
which he certainly hath not. For although 
this latter is generally underſtood to be a 
mark of love, yet it is indeed nothing but 
affectation or ill judgment. It is true, he 
wants ſo very few accompliſhments, that 
you are in no great danger of erring on 
this ſide; but my caution is occaſioned by 
a lady of your acquaintance, married to a 
very valuable perſon, whom yet ſhe is ſo un- 
fortunate as to be always commending for 
thoſe perfections to which he can leaſt pre- 
tend. 

I can give you no advice upon the ar- 
ticle of expenſe: only I think you ought to 
be well informed, how much your hul- 
band's revenue amounts to; and be ſo good 
a compurer as to keep within it, in that 
part of the management which falls to your 
ſhare; and not to put yourſelf in the num- 
ber of thoſe politic ladies, who think they 
gain a great point, when they have teaſed 
their huſbands to buy a new equipage, a 
laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once 
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conſidering what long ſcores remain unpaid 
to the butcher. 

I DE81RE you will keep this letter in your 
cabinet, and often examine impartially your 
whole conduct by it. And fo Gop bleſs 
you, and make you a fair example to your 
lex, and a perpetual comfort to your huſ- 
band and your parents, I am, with great 
truth and affection, 


Maipam, 
Fur welt Faithful friend, 


And humble ſervant. 


Three LETTERS from Mrs BW] 
to a YouNG LaDy. 
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MY DEAR CHILD, 
HE due regulation of your temper 
cannot be undertaken too early, as 
it is of the utmoſt importance to your fu- 
ture happineſs. If you conſider that the 
conſtant tenor of the goſpel-precepts is to 
promote love, peace, and good-will, a- 
mongſt men, you will not doubt that the 
cultivation of an amiable diſpoſition is a 
great part of your religious duty. A wo- 
man bred up in a religious manner, placed 
above the reach of want, and out of the 
way of ſordid or ſcandalous vices, can have 
but few temptations to the flagrant breach 
of the divine laws. It particularly concerns 
her, therefore, to underſtand them in their 
full import; and to conſider how far the 
treſpaſſes againſt them, by ſuch actions as 
appear trivial, when compared with mur- 
der, adultery, and theft, but which be- 
come 
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come of very great importance by being 
frequently repeated and occurring in the 
daily tranſactions of life. The principal 
virtues or vices of a woman muſt be of a 
private or domeſtic kind ; within the circle 
of her own family and dependents lies her 
ſphere of action · the ſcene of almoſt all 
thoſe taſks and trials which muſt determine 
her character, and her fate here and here- 
aſter. Refle& for a moment, how much the 
happineſs of her huſband, children, and 
ſervants, muſt depend on her temper; and 
you will ſee, that the greateſt good or evil, 
which ſhe ever may have in her power to 
do, may ariſe from her correcting or in- 
dulging its infirmities. We all, from ſocial 
or ſelf love, earneſtly defire the eſteem and 
affection of our fellow-creatures ; and in- 
deed our condition makes them ſo neceſ- 
ſary to us, that the wretch who has for- 
feited them muſt feel deſolate and undone, 
deprived of all the beſt enjoyments and 
comforts the world can afford, and given 
up to his inward miſery, unpitied and 
ſcorned. But this can never be the fate of 
a good-natured perſon: whatever faults he 
may have, they will be generally treated 
with lenity ; he will find an advocate in 
every human heart; and his virtues will be 
viewed in the faireſt point of light: His 
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good-humour, without the help of great ta- 
tents or acquirements, will make his com- 
pany preſerable to that of the moſt brilliant 
genius, in whom this quality 1s wanting. 
In ſhort, it is almoſt impoſſible that you can 
be ſincerely beloved by any body without 
this engaging property, whatever other 
excellencies you may poſſeſs ; but, with it, 
you will ſcarcely fail of finding ſome friends 
and favourers, even though you ſhould be 
deſtitute almoſt of every other advantage. It 
is obſerved, that every temper is inclined in 
fome degree, Either to paſſion, pecviſhneſs, 
or obſtinacy. Many are ſo unfortunate as 
to be inclined to all three. It is neceſſary, 
therefore, to watch the bent of our nature, 
and to apply the remedies proper for the 
infirmity to which we are moſt hable. With 
regard to the firſt, it is ſo injurious to ſo- 
ciety, and ſo odious in itſelf, eſpecially in 
the female character, that one would think 
ſhame alone would be ſufficient to preſerve 
a young woman from giving way to it: 
for it is as unbecoming her character to be 
betrayed into ill behaviour by paſſion, as by 
intoxication ; and ſhe ought to be athamec! 
of the one, as much as of the other. Gen- 
tleneſs, meckneſs, and patience, are her 
peculiar diſtinctions; and an enraged wo- 
man is one of the moſt diſguſting fights in 
nature, 
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nature. Pride, which produces ſo many 
evils in the human mind, is the great ſource 
of paſſion. Whoever cultivates in himſelt 
a proper humility, a due ſenſe of his own 
faults and inſufſiciencies, and a due reſpect 
for others, will find but ſinall temptation to 
violent or unreaſonable anger. Whenever 
therefore you feel yourſelt very angry, ſu- 
ſpect yourſelf to be in the wrong, and re- 
folve to ſtand the decifion of your own con- 
ſcience, .betore you caſt upon another the 
puniſhment which is perhaps due to your- 
telf. This ſelt-examination wall at leaf: 
give you time to cool; and, if you are juſt, 
will diſpoſe you to b: lance your own wrong 
with that of your antagoniſt, and to ſettle 
the account with him on equal terms. Pee- 
viſhneſs, though not ſo violent and fatal in 
its immediate effects, is ſtill more unami- 
able than paſſion; and, if poſſible, more de- 
ructive to happineſs, in as much as it 
operates more continually. Though the 
ſpiteful man injures us leſs, he diſguſts us 
more, than the paſſionate one, becauſe he 
betrays a low and little mind ; intent on 
tritles, and engroſſed by a paltry felt-love, 
which knows not how to bear the very ap- 
prehenſion of any inconvenience. It is ſelt- 
love, then, which we muſt combat, when 
we find curſelves aſſaulted by this infirmi- 
2 ty; 
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ty; and by voluntarily enduring inconve- 
niences, we ſhall habituate ourſelves to bear 
them with eaſe and good-humour when 
occahoned by others. Perhaps this is 
the beſt kind of religious mortiiication ; 
as the chief end of denying ourſclves any 
innocent indulgences mult be to acquire a 
habit of command over our paſſions and 
inclinations, particularly ſuch as are |:kely 
to lead us into evil. The ſmalleſt difap- 
pointment in pleaſure, or difficulty in the 
moſt trifling employmer:t, will put wiltul 
voung people out of temper, and their very 
amuſements frequently become ſources of 
vexation and peevithneis. How often have 
I ſeen a girl, preparing for a ball or for 
jome other public appearance - unable to 
latisfy her own vanity---pet over every or- 
nament ſhe put on---quarrel with her maid, 
with her clothes, her hair---and, growing 
{till more unlovely as they grow more crols, 
be ready to fight with her looking-glaſs 
for not * — her as handſome as ſhe 
wiſhed to be: ſhe did not conſider, that the 
traces of this ill-humour on her counte- 
nance would be a greater diſadvantage to 
ner appearance than any defect in her 
dreſs or even than the plaineſt features 
enlivened by joy and good-humour. Sul- 
lenneſs, or obſtinacy, is perhaps a 2 
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worſe fault of temper than cithcr of tlie for- 
mer; and, if indulged, may end in the 
moſt fatal extremes of ſtubborn melancho- 
ly, malice, and revenge. Ihe reſentment 
which, inſtead of being expreſſed, is nuried 
in ſecret, and continually aggravated by the 
imagination, will in time become the ru- 
ling paſſion; and then, how horrible muſt 
be his caſe, whoſe kind and pleaſurable at- 
fections are all ſwallowed up by the tor- 
menting as well as deteſtable ſentiments of 
hatred and revenge! Brood not over a re- 
ſentment, which was perhaps at firſt ill 
grounded, and which is undoubtedly heigh- 
tened by a heated imagination. But when 
you have firit ſubdued your own temper 
10 as to be able to ſpeak calmly, reafon- 
ably, and Kindly, then expoſtulate with 
the perſon you ſuppoſe to be in fault---hcar 
what ſhe has to fay---and either reconcile 
yourſelf to her, or quiet your mind under 
the injury by the principle of Chriſtian cha- 
rity. The love of truth, and a real defire 
of improvement, ought to be the only mo- 
tives of argumentation ; and where theſe are 
ſincere, no difficulty can be made of em- 
bracing the truth as ſoon as it is perceived. 
But in fact, people often diſpute from va- 
nity and pride, which makes it a grievous 
mortification to allow that we are the _ 
or 
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for what we have heard from another. "To 
receive advice, reproof, and inſtruction, 
properly, is the ſureſt ſign of a ſincere and 
humble heart---and ſhews a greatneſs of 
mind, which commands our reſpect and re- 
verence, while it appears fo willingly to 
yield to us the ſuperiority. You mult con- 
ſider, that thoſe who tell you of your fauits, 

if they do it from motives of kindneſs and 
not of malice, exert their friendihip in a 
painful office, which muſt have colt them 
as great an ellort, as it can be to you to 
acknowledge the ſervice; and if you refuſe 
this encouragement, you cannot expect that 
any one, who is not abſolutely obliged to 
it by duty, will a ſecond time undertake 
ſuch an ill-requited trouble. What a loſs 
would this be to yourſelt---how ditficult 
would be our progreſs to that degree of 
perfection, which is neceſſary to our hap- 
pineſs, was it not for the afhſtance we re- 
ceive from each other! This is certainly one 
of the means of grace held out to us by 
our merciful Judge; and if we reject it, 
we are anſwerable for all the miſcarriages 
we may fall into for want of it. To make 
you the delight and darling of your family, 
ſomething more is required than barely to 
be exempt from ill temper and troubleſome 


humours. The ſincere and genuine ſmiles 
of 
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of complacency and love muſt adorn your 
countenance; and every engaging qualifi- 
cation which you poſleſs, ſhould be exerted 
to the beſt advantage for thoſe whoſe love 
is of moſt importance to you for thoſe who 
live under the fame roof, and with whom 
you are connected for lite, either by the 
ties of blood, or by the ſtill more ſacred 
obligations of a voluntary engagement. 
That ready compliance, that alertneſs to aſ- 
fiit and oblige, which demonſtrates true 
affection, muſt animate your behaviour, 
and endear your moſt common actions; and 
you will, I hope, conſtantly bear in mind, 
that you can never treat a fellow-creature 
unkindly, without offending the kind Crea- 
tor and Father of all; and that you can no 
way render yourſelf ſo acceptable to him, 
as by ſtudying to promote the happineſs of 
others, in every inſtance, ſmall as well as 
great. The favour of God, and the love 
of your companions, will furely be deem- 
cd rewards ſufficient to animate your moſt 
tervent endeavours: Yet this is not all; the 
difpotition of mind which I would recom- 
mend, is its own reward, and eſſential to 
happineſs, 
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LETTER II. On Or co Nox. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 
T is impoſlible for me to give you par- 
ticular directions with regard to the 
ceconomy which I wiſh you to follow; it 
conſiſting of ſo many branches, ſome of 


which deſcend to ſuch minuteneſſes. The. 
firſt and greateſt point is, to lay out your 


general plan of living in a juſt proportion 
to your fortune and rank: if theſe two will 
not coincide, the laſt muſt certainly give 
way; for, if you have right principles, you 
cannot fail of being wretched under the 
ſenſe of the injuſtice as well as danger of 
ſpending beyond your income, and your 
diſtreſs will be continually increafing. No 
mortifications which you can ſuffer from re- 
trenching in your appearance, can be com- 
parable to this unhappineſs. If you would 
enjoy the real comforts of affluence, you 
ſhould lay your plan confiderably within 
your income; not for the pleaſure of amaſſing 
wealrh—though, where there 1s a growing 
family, it is abſolute duty to lay by ſome- 
thing every year—but to provide for con- 
tingencies, and to have the power of in- 
dulging your choice in the diſpoſal of the 
overplus, either in innocent pleaſures, or 

to 
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to increaſe your funds for charity and ge- 
neroſity, which are in fact the true funds 
of pleaſure. Regularity of payments and 
accounts is eſſential to œcoο my: your 
houſe-keeping ſhould be fettled at leaſt 
once a-week, and all the bills paid; all 
tradeſmen ſhould be paid, at fartheſt, once 
a-year. Indeed I think it more advanta- 
geous to pay oftener: but, if you make 
them truſt you longer, they muſt either 
charge proportionably higher, or be loſers 
by your cuſtom. Numbers of them fail 
every year, from the cruel cauſe of being 
obliged to give their cuſtomers ſo much 
longer credit than the dealers from whom 
they take their goods will allow to them. 
If people of fortune conſidered this, they 
would not defer their payments from mere 
negligence, as they often do, to the ruin of 
whole families. In your table, as in your 
dreſs, and in all other things, I wiſh you to 
aim at propriety and neatneſs; or if your 
ſtate demands it, elegance, rather than ſu- 
perfluous figures. To go beyond your 
ſphere, either in dreſs, or in the appearance 
of your table, indicates a greater fault in 
your character than to be too much within 
it. It is impoſſible to enter into the mi- 
nutiæ of the table: good ſenſe and obſer- 
vation on the beſt models muſt form your 

talte; 
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taſte; and a due regard to what you can 
afford will reſtrain it. Early rifing, and a 
good diſpoſition of time, is eſſential to ceco- 
nomy. The neceſſary orders and examina- 
tion into houſchold affairs, ſhould be dil- 
patched as foon in the day and as private- 
ly as poſſible, that they may not interrupt 
your huſband or gueſts, or break in upon 
converſation or reading, in the remainder 
of the day. There is in many people, and 
particularly in youth, a ſtrange averſion to 
regularity a deſire to delay what ought 
to be done immediately, in order to do 
ſomething elſe which might as well be 
done afterwards. Be aſſured, that it is of 
more conſequence to you than can be con- 
ceived, to get the better of this idle pro- 
craſtinating ſpirit, and to acquire habits of 
conſtancy and ſteadineſs, even in the moſt 
trifling matters: without them there can be 


no regularity or conſiſtency of action or 


character—no dependance on your belt in- 
tentions, which a ſudden humour may 
tempt you to lay aſide for a time, and which 
a thouſand unforeſeen accidents will after- 
wards render it more and more difficult to 
execute. No one can fay what important 
conſequences may follow a trivial neglect 
of this kind. For example: I have known 
one of theſe procraſtinators diſoblige, and 
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gradually loſe very valuable friends, by de- 
lay ing to write to them ſo long, that, having 
no good excuſe to offer, ſhe could not get 
courage enough to write at all, and drop- 
ped their correſpondence entirely. The 
neatneſs and order of your houſe and ſur- 
niture is a part of ceconomy which will 
greatly affect your appearance and charac- 
ter, and to which you muſt yourſelf givc 
attention, ſince it is not poſſible even for 
the rich and great to rely wholly on the 
care of ſervants, in ſuch points, without 
their being often neglected: but in this, 
as in all other branches of œconomy, I 
with you to avoid all parade and buſtle. 
Thoſe Ladies who pique themſelves on the 
particular excellence of neatneſs, are very 
apt to forget that the decent order of the 
houſe ſhould be deſigned to promote the 
convenience and pleaſure of thoſe who arc 
to be in it; and it it is converted into a 
cauſe of trouble and conſtraint, their huſ- 
bands and gueits would be happier with- 
out it. 

The beſt fign of a houſe being well go- 
verned 1s, that nobody's attention is called 
to any of the little affairs of it, but all goes 
on ſo well of courſe, that one is not led 
to make remarks upon any thing, nor to 
obſerve any — effort, that pro- 
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duces the general reſult of eaſe and elegance 
which prevails throughout. Domeſtic o- 
conomy, and the credit and happineſs of a 
tamuly, depend fo much on the choice and 
proper regulation of ſervants, that it muſt 
be conſidered as an effential part both of 
prudence and duty. Such perſons ſhould 
be invariably ſtrict and peremptory with re- 
gard to the behaviour of their ſervants, in 
every thing which concerns the general 
plan of domeſtic government---but ſhould 
by no means be ſevere on ſmall faults, ſince 
nothing ſo much weakens authority as fre- 
quent chiding. If You, my dear, live to be 
at the head of a family, I hope you will 
not only avoid all injurious treatment of 
your ſervants; but behave to them with 
that courteſy and good-breeding, which 
will heighten their reſpect as well as their 
affection. When they are ſick, give them 
all the attention and every comfort in your 
power, with a free heart and kind counte- 
nance, Whilſt you thus endear yourſelt 
to all your ſervants, you mult ever care- 
tully avoid making a favourite of any ; un- 
juſt diſtinctions, and weak indulgences to 
one, will of courſe excite envy and hatred 
in the reſt. Your favourite may eſtabliſh 
whatever abuſes ſhe pleaſes; none will dare 
to complain againſt her, and you on be 
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kept ignorant of her ill practices, but will 
feel the effects of them, by finding all your 
other ſervants uneaſy in their places, and 
perhaps by being obliged continually to 
change them. 

I am ſenſible, my dear child, that very 
little more can be gathered trom what | 
have faid on a&conomy, than the; general 
importance of it, which cannot be too much 
impreſſed on your mind, fince the natural 
turn of young people is to neglect and even 
deſpiſe it; not diſtinguiſhing it from parſi- 
mony and narrowneſs of ſpirit. But be aſ- 
ſured, my dear, there can be no true gene- 
roſity without it; and that the moſt enlar- 
ged and liberal mind will find itſelf not de- 
baſed, but ennobled, by it. Nothing is more 
common, than to ſee the fame perſon whoſe 
want of œconomy is ruining his family--- 
and by endeavouring to fave, in ſuch trifles 
as will not amount to twenty pounds a-year, 
that which he waſtes by hundreds---incur 
the character and ſuffer the anxieties of a 
miſer, together with the misfortunes of a 
prodigal. A rational plan of expence will 
lave you from all theſe corroding cares, and 


will give you the full and liberal enjoyment 


of what you ſpend. An air of eaſe, of ho- 
ſpitality, and frankneſs, will reign in your 
Q 2 houſc, 
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houſe, which will make it pleaſant to your 
triends and to yourſelf. 
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LETTER III. On PorrrrxEss. 


MY DEAR CHILD, 

OU muſt have often obſerved, that 
nothing is ſo ſtrong a recommenda- 

tion, on a flight acquaintance, as polite- 
neſs; nor does it loſe its value by time 
or intimacy, when preſerved, as it ought 
to be, in the neareſt connections and 
ſtricteſt friendſhips. This delightful qua- 
iification---ſo univerſally admired and re- 
ſpected, but ſo rarely poſſeſſed in any e- 
minent degree---cannot but be a conſide- 
rable object of my wiſhes for you: nor 
ſhould either of us be diſcouraged by the 
apprehenſion that neither I am capable of 
teaching, nor you of learning, it in perfec- 
tion ſince whatever degree you attain will 
amply reward our pains. To be perfeQtly 
polite, one mult have great preſence of 
mind, with a delicate and quick ſenſe of 
propriety ; or, in other words, one ſhould 
be able to form an inſtantaneous judgment 
of what is fitteſt to be faid or done, on e- 
very occaſion, as it offers. I have known 
one 
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one or two perſons, who ſeemed to owe 
this advantage to nature only, and to have 
the peculiar happineſs of being born, as it 
were, with another fenſe, by which they 
had an immediate perception of what was 
proper and improper, in caſes ablolutely 
new to them: but this is the lot of verv 
few. In general, propriety of behaviour 
mult be the fruit of inſtruction, of obſerva- 
tion, and of reaſoning; and is to be culti- 
vated and improved like any other branch! 
of knowledge or virtue. Particular modes 
and ceremonies of behaviour vary in ditic- 
rent countries, and even in diiterent parts 
of the fame town. Theſe can only be learn- 
ed by obſervation on the manners of thoſe 
who are beſt ſkilled in them, and by keep- 
ing what 1s called good company. But 
the principles of politeneſs are the fame in 
all places. Wherever there are human be- 
ings, it muſt be impolite to hurt the tem- 
per, or to ſhock the paſſions, of thoſe you 
converſe with. It muſt every where be 
good breeding to ſet your companions in 
the moſt advantageous light, by giving eàch 
the opportunity of diſplaying their moſt a- 
greeable talents, and by carefully avoiding 
all occafions of expoſing their defects; to 
exert your own endeavours to pleaſe, and 
to amuſe, but not to outſhine, them ;—to 


A give 


ow 
* | 

: 

. 
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give each their due ſliare of attention and 
notice not engroſling the talk, where o- 
thers are deſirous to ſpeak; nor ſuffering 
the converſation to ſtay, for want of intro- 
ducing ſomething to continue or renew a 
ſubject ; not to puſh your advantages in 
argument ſo far that your antagoniſt can- 
not retreat with honour. 

In ſhort, it is an univerſal duty in ſociety 
to conſider others more than yourſelf—in 
honour preferring one another. Chri- 
ſtianity, in this rule, gives the beſt leſſon 
of politeneſs; yet judgment mult be uſed 
in the application of it: Our humility muſt 
not be {trained fo far as to diſtreſs thoſe we 
mean to honour; we ruſt not quit our 
proper rank, nor force others to treat us 
improperly ; we ſhould be perfectly eaſy, 
and make others ſo if we can, A real de- 
fire of obliging, and a reſpectful attention, 
will in a great meaſure ſupply the want of 
knowledge; and will make every one ready 
to overlook thoſe deficiencies, which are 
owing only to the want of opportunities to 
obferve the manners of polite company. 
You ought not, therefore, to be too much 
depreſſed by the conſciouſneſs of ſuch de- 
ficiencies; but endeavour to get above the 
ſhame of wanting, what you have not had 
the means of acquiring. Nothing — 

this 
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this falſe ſhame, and the awkwardnel; 
which it occaſions, fo much as vanity. The 
humble mind, contented to be known for 
what it is, and unembarraflicd by the dread 
of betraying its ignorance, is preſent to it- 
ſelf; and can command the ule of under- 
ſtanding, which will generally preſerve you 
from any great indecorum, and will ſecure 
you from that ridicule which is the puniſh- 
ment of afteQation rather than of igno- 
rance. People of ſenſe will never deſpiſe 
you, whilft you act naturally; but the mo- 
ment you attempt to ſtep out of your own 
character, you make yourſelf an object ot 
juſt ridicule. Many are of opinion, that a 
very young woman can hardly be too filent 
and reſerved in company; and certainly 
nothing 1s ſo diſguſting in youth, as pert- 

neſs and ſelf- conceit. But modeſty ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from an awkward baſhful- 
neſs; and fiience ſhould only be enjoined, 
when it would be forward and impertinent 
to talk. There are many proper opportu- 
nities for a girl to ſpeak in company with 
advantage herſelf; and it ſhe docs it with- 
out conceit or aflectation, {he will be al- 
ways more pleaſing than thoſe who ſit like 
ſtatues without ſenſe or motion. When 
you axe ſilent, your looks fhould ſhow 
your attention and preſence to the com- 


pany: 
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pany : a reſpectful and earneſt attention is 
the moſt delicate kind of praiſe, and never 
fails to gratify and pleafe. In your father's 
houſe, it is certainly proper for you to pay 
civility to the gueſts, and to talk to them 
in your turn---with modeſty and reſpect.--- 
Young ladies of near your own age, who 
viſit there, fall of courſe to your ſhare to 
entertain. But whilſt you exert yourſelf 
to make their viſit agreeable to them, you 
mult not forget what is due to the elder 
part of the company; nor, by whiſpering 
and laughing apart, give them cauſe to ſu- 
ſpect, what is often true, that they them- 
ſelves are the ſubje& of your mirth. It is 
ſo ſhocking an outrage againſt ſociety to 
talk of or, laugh at, any perſon in his own 
preſence, that one would think that it could 
only be committed by the vulgar. I am 
ſorry, however, to ſay, that I have often ob- 
ſerved it among young ladies, who little 
deſerved that title, whilſt they indulged 
their overflowing ſpirits, in defiance of de- 
cency and good nature. Old age,---which, 
if not diſgraced by vice and affeQation, 
has the juſteſt title to reverence,---will be 
mimicked and inſulted ; and even perſonal 
defects and infirmities will too often excite 
contempt and abuſe inſtead of compaſſion. 
If you have ever been led into ſuch an ac- 

tion, 
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tion, my dear girl, call it ſeriouſly to mind, 
when you are confeſſing your faults to Al- 
mighty God; and be fully perſuaded, that 
1 is not one of the leaſt which you have to 
nt of. You will be immediately con- 
— of this, by comparing it with the 
great rule of juſtice, That of doing as you 
would be done unto. No perſon living is 
inſenſible to the injury of contempt; nor is 
there any talent ſo invidious, or ſo certain 
to excite ill- will, as that of ridicule. The 
natural effects of years which all hope to 
attain, and the infirmities of the body 
which none can prevent, are ſurely of all 
others the moſt improper objects of mirth. 
There are ſubjects enough that are inno- 
cent, and on which you may freely indulge 
the vivacity of your ſpirits; for I would 
not condemn you to perpetual ſeriouſneſs- 
on the contrary, I delight in a joyous tem- 
per, at all ages, and particularly at | (org 
In a young lady's behaviour toward gen- 
tlemen, great delicacy is ccrtainly required. 
Men of looſe morals or impertinent beha- 
viour muſt always be avoided: or if at any 
time you are obliged to be in their compa- 
ny, you muſt keep them at a diſtance by 
cold civility. But with thoſe gentlemen 
whom your parents think it proper for you 


to converſe with, and give no offence by 
their 
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their own manners, to them I wiſh you to 
behave with the ſame frankneſs and ſimpli- 
city as if they were of your own ſex. It 
you have naturally modeſty, you will never 
tranſgreſs its bounds; whilſt you converſe 
with a man, as one rational creature witli 
another, without any view to the poſſibili- 
ty of a lover or admirer, where nothing of 
that kind is profeſſed: where it is, I hope 
you will ever be equally a ſtranger to coque- 
try and prudery ; and that you will be able 
to diſtinguiſh the effects of real eſteem and 
love from idle gallantry and unmeaning 
fine ſpeeches. The lighter notice you take 
of theſe laſt, the better; and that with ra- 
ther good-humoured contempt, than with 
affected gravity: but the firſt muſt be 
treated with ſeriouſneſs, not giving the 
leaſt encouragement, which you do not 
mean; nor aſſuming airs of contempt, when 
it is not deſerved. In every ſtep which 
leads to a ſerious attachment, you ſhould 
conſult your parents, from the firſt mo- 
ment you apprehend any thing of that fort 
to be intended: let them be your firſt con- 
fidents; and let every part of your con- 
duct, in ſuch a cafe, be particularly direc- 
ted by them.---Whether married or ſingle, 
may thoſe delightful hopes be anſwered 
which have animated my heart, while with 

dili- 
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dilligent attention I have endeavoured to 
apply to your advantage all that my own 
experience and beſt obſervation could fur- 
niſh ; and I flatter myſelf, that my deareſt 
girl will ſhine forth a bright example of 
every thing that is amiable and praiſe- 
worthy. I am, 


With the moſt ſincere friendſhip, 


Your's affectionately. 
London, 


May 3. 1777. 
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An EPIS TL E upon the CuLT1vaT10N 
of TASTE. 


Addreſſed to Miss G of E 


The CONTENTS. 


In conſequence of the young lady's requeſt, ſome man::- 
ſeript poems are ſent incloſed, to ver. 4. A cation 
not to confine her reading to manuſcripts, which are 
often carel:ſs and uncorrect; but ts regulate her 
taſte by ſuch compoſitions as have been publiſhed, ard 
continue to receive the general approbation, 10. Ad- 
cantage: attending a reliſþ for the pclite arts, both 
evith reſpect to pleaſure and improvement, 14. and 
of poetry in particular, 23. An exception ti this in 
Some perfermances, which tend to vitiate the taſte 
and c:rrupt the merals, 38. Homer recommended, 
not ny as being the beſt poet, but as his works con- 
tain the ancient mythology, and will ſerve to make 
the alluſions of ether pcets tntelligible, 46. Virgil": 
character, 58. Milton's, 70. Dramatic poetry, 76. 
Shaksſpear's character in this light, 86. Pope re- 
commended as a moral writer, 86. His Rape of tte 
Lack charadteriſed, 93. His Dunciad, 96. Hi; 
E fſay on Criticiſm, 100. His paſtorals, 104. His 
ftyle and numbers in general, 111. Addiſcn's cha- 
rater as a poet and patriot, 124. Digreſſion to the 
Spedtater, which is deſcribed as proper to improve 
ihe mind, entertain the fancy, cultivate the taſte, ard 
form the ſtyle of a young perſon, 136. Thomſen's 
character us a pret, 145. Toung's Univerſal Paſſion 
deſcribed, 154. Garth's Diſpenfatery and Cleri- 
mont, 158. Swift's character for wit, humour, ill- 
nature, and want of delicacy, 170. Short charac- 
ters of Gay, Prior, Parnell, Hammond, Walſh, 
Shenſftene, Gray, Lyttleton, Blackloch, 186. Herz 
the author leaves the hs to her own choice in pee- 

Iry. 
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iry, 192. 4 caution not to confine her reading to 
peetry alone, 195. The advantages which attend 
the ut of hiftory.------T he Hiſleriet of Greece and 
Rome, and that of Britain, recommended, 204. 
A notion of moral and natural philoſophy not impro- 
per.------Shafteſbury's and Netelton's for 2 
pointed out for the firſt, and nature di 74 ed for the 
laſt, 216. A recommendation to employ her leiſure 
heurs in m—_— though ſome abfurdly would con- 
fine all knowledge to the other ſex, 222. A caution 
againſt letting ſpeculation ingreſt all her thoughts. 

haſe active and ſocial virtues recommended which 
are adapted te her nature, ſex, and flation, 240. 
The above duties canfiftent with taſte and knowled;e. 
This —7 in the character: of Madam Da- 
cier and Mrs Rowe, 245. Such examples likewiſe 
among ourſelves hint:d at.---Concluſion. 
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M* dear ZELinDa, ſince you would explore 
= What verſes 1 at preſent have in ſtore, 

Receive inclos'd ſome unconnected rhymes, 

The work of various hands, at various times. 


Your dawning taſte with pleaſure I ſurvey, 5 
And to its ſearch would nobler ſcenes diſplay : 
Nor ſtill to manuſcripts confine your views, 
The careleſs ſallies of the ſporting muſe ; 
But fix your eye where real beauty reigns, 


And public ſanction dignifies the ſtrains. 10 
From nature's charms ſupreme delight to ſhare, 


To feel what's good —ſublime--or new—or fair, 
With hi 


higher proſpects fires the human aim, 
Refines our pleaſures, and improves our frame : 
This taſk the muſes claim, by Heaven deſign'd 15 
The heart to ſoften, and enlarge the mind; 


At once to guide and animate cur way, 
Where Truth and Virtue hold eternal ſway. 


R 2 Theſe 


Ver. 5s. Your dawning taſte, &c. The lady's age fifteen. 

Ver 12. To feel what'y good, &c. 

Novelty, goodneſs, beauty, and grandeur or ſublimity, are 
the ſources from whence all the plcatures of the internal ſenſes 
are derived. 

Ver. 15. This taſk the muſer, &c. 

The muſes preſide alike over all the polite arts; but muſic, 
painting, and ſeulpture, contribute in ſome degree to tc 
lime end with poetry. It has been diſputed, which of the 


imitations are moſt productive of improvement; but, upon the 


whole, the preference ſeems due to poetry, ——Sce Harris on 
that ſubject. 
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Theſe glorious ends eſfectually to gain, 

They charm the ear, the fancy entertain; 20 
Paint all that's fair in Nature to the ſight, 

And mix ſublime inſtruction with delight. 


Yet not alone this taſk the muſe eſſays: 
Pretending ſirens oft uſurp her? praiſe, 
Deck with deluſive charms the mimic lay, 25 
And lead too ſoon th* unwary mind aſtray. 
Hence, though in Muſic all her numbers flow, 
Through all her ſong though endleſs raptures glow, 
Let Taſte, let Virtue fly th' inchanting ſtrain; 
Where falſe the ſentiment, the joy is vain. 30 


Not each aiſuming bard the Nine inſpire, 
Whoſe ſacrilegious hand profanes the lyre. 
Where-e'er the ſong to faithleſs Pleaſure leads, 
Through fairy proſpects or illuſive meads, 35 
Or flows in dull unanimated rhyme, 
To meanneſs finks, or ſwells to mock ſublime ; 
The quaint conceit, the force of lab'ring art, 
Can to the Muſe or Nature owe no part. 


Let Homes ſtill your firft attention claim, 
Whom all the Nine with all their charms inflame. 40 
He firſt effay'd their nobleſt wreaths to gain; 
Ambitious taſk! yet not eſſay'd in vain. 

Him future bards with veneration view, 
And with unequal wing his flights purſue ; 
From 


Ver, 37. The quaint conce't, &c. 

Almoſt all the wits in Charles Ild's time may he ranged un- 
der this claſs, when even grave divines vouchſafed to be jucu- 
lar, and threw their puns and quibbles f om tae pulpit. 


D 
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From him Invention's copious ſource explore, 45 


And deck their labours with the borrowed ſtore. 


To find a hand that durſt attempt his ſtrain, 
A thouſand toiling years revolv'd in vain ; 
Till Fate and Nature ſmiling on mankind, 
Another brow for epic bays defign'd, 50 
Deſtin'd beneath Heſperian ſuns to bloom, 
And ſhine the glory of the world and Rome. 
Hail, facred Maxo! in whoſe deathleſs ſtrain 
Nature and Art united praiſe attain : 
Correct and pure thy heav'nly numbers flow, 55 
Yet with the keeneſt flame of Genius glow. 
Through all the records of eternal Fate, 
Fame faw but one of Nature's works ſo great: 


Britannia's boait ! whoſe lyre, by angels ſtrung, 
Reſounded equal to the themes he ſung ! 60 
That man his nature might with pleaſure ſee, 

In its full height, — God ſaid, Let Mir rom be; 
Then, as when firſt his world its charms diſplay'd, 
Beheld, approv'd, and bleſs'd the work he made. 
Whether his ſong to hell's dark depth deſcend, 65 
Vhere Night and Wo united fway extend ; 

Or to fair Eden's happier climes ariſe, 

Or paint the brighter ſplendors of the ſkies ; 

One boundleſs grandeur, one informing ſoul, 
Suſtains, illumes, and animates the whole. 70 


In narrower limits, yet with epic rage, 
Next view the buſkin'd muſes tread the ſtage ; 
Where Pity o'er the wrecks of Fate recliacs, 


And in the dignity of Sorrow ſhines ; 
R 3 Where 
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Where courage toils in ſtorms of Fortune toſt, 75 
And filent Terror ſtalks in Hamlet's ghoſt. 

Here mighty SHAKESPEAR, on his natal throne 
Unrival'd ſhines, with glory all his own; 

Great nature's fav'rite, fingularly bleſt 

With all the empire of the human breaſt : 80 
Him <qual knowledge, equal warmth inſpire, 

And wiſdom tunes, and paſſion ſtrikes his lyre. 


In Por x's harmonious pages you may ſcan 
The proper taſk and eſtimate of man ; 
Through various life his various ſong purſue, 8 
Which as it leads, improves in every view. 
In eaſy flowing numbers if he ſing, 
What dire effects from am*rous diſcord fpring ! 
His pregnant fancy to our wond'ring eyes, 
In various forms bids various objects riſe ; 90 
And hangs ſuſpended on a ſingle hair, 
All the conceits and whimſies of the fair. 


Like grubs in amber, through his living line, 
See Blackmore, Gildon, Dennis, Welſted ſhine. 
For when raſh witlings durſt his rage inflame, 95 
He damn'd the dunces to eternal fame. 


If led by Truth and Taſte, he trace the ſcenes 
Where real beauty in full fplendor reigns, 
Nature gives ſanction to the critic's laws, 


And ſhews her ſon the great ſublime he draws. 100 


If nigh the filver Thames his Doric itrain 
Diſplays the guiltleſs paſſions of the plain, 
With 
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With force united on the melting heart, 
Mulic and Love their utmoſt power cxert. 


If o'er rough rocks the torrent pours along, 105 
Thunders the roaring torrent through his long; 
It ſighing breezes wanton ia the ſkies, 
Soft in his lay the breathing zephyr ſighs. 
Thus bright he ſhines, in every glory crown'd, 
The teſt of Britiſh elegance and found. 110 


But h- K! what ſtream of muſic pours along, 

Sublimely ſweet, and elegantly ſtrong, 

Sacred to Liberty, who rais'd his aim 

To add one wreath to Cato's deathle'; fame? 

"Tis Appbison, whoſe numbers court thy car, 115 

Where Churchill's glories ever bright appear. 

Thrice happy pair, with equal ardour fir'd, 

By one great pow'r in one great cauſe inſpir'd. 

Conqueſt obſequious led the hero's way; 

Witt al ſpirit glow'd the poet's lay. 120 

Ino vou. not all the toils of war ſuſtain, 

To ſhine im.-urtaliz'd in ſuch a ſtrain? 

What mi fe woal.. ceaſe to ſtrike the loſtieſt lyre, 

Should fucu heroic deeds their fong inſpire ? 

But Wiſdom, ar 1 the genius of mankind, I25 

Another province. to their ſon aſſign'd: 

Briton's Spectator, in whoſe eaſy page 

At once is ſeen the gentleman and ſage. 

Here knowledge ſhines, in faireſt colours dreſs'd, 

The nobleſt truths in juſteſt words expreſs d. 130 
Here 

Ver. 118. By one great, &c. 


Liberty is here meant, in whoſe cauſe Addiſon and Marl- 
borough exerted themſelves cach in their different ſpheres, 
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Here cultivate your taſte, and form your ſtyle; 
Here at Sir Roger's various humours ſmile ; 

Here view with fancy's eyes the moral dream, 

Or with new reliſh paſs from theme to theme. 
Hence may you learn in every light to pleaſe, 1357 
To think with elegance, and write with caſe. 


With tender feeling and deſcriptive art, 
Let Trom3ox charm thy mind and melt thy heart. 
Thomſon ! enamour'd Nature's darling care, 
Who bade him all her nobleſt talents ſhar. ; 140 
With him to ſtreams, and groves, and vales retir'd, 
Inform'd his judgment, and his fancy fir'd ; 
Confign'd her faithful pencil to his hand, 
And taught him all her wonders to expand : 
So ſtrong his colours, fo divine his art, 145 
Such beauty forms, ſuch life inſpires each part, 
With keener tranſports ſcarce our eyes purſue 
The great original from which he drew. 


Wouldſt thou the ardour of thy thoughts unbend, 
And with the muſe to gayer themes deſcend? 150 
See YounG, in quick exuberance of thought, 
With all the richeſt ſtores of Fancy fraught, 

Arm Satire's hand with darts, with ſmiles her face, 
And from the love of fame each action trace. 


Let GarxTH with ſharp, but ſalutary ſpleen, 155 
As muſic gentle, but as lightning keen, 
In phyfic's mock ſolemnity appear, 
Or with correct deſcription charm your ear. * 
e 
Ver. 157. I: yſic's mock, &c. 
lu the Diſpenſatory. 


zu his Clermont. 
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The powers of Humour, Wit, and Malice 
join'd, 

To form one bard, the ſcourge of human kind. 160 
Sudden as plagues his mortal ſhafts are thrown, 
And all alike their venom'd fury own : 
Not ting'd a ſingle villain to diſgrace, 
But wound without diſtinction all our race. 
O had his rage not men, but crimes, purſu'd, 165; 
With milder eyes had he his nature view'd; 
O'er Delicacy had not wit prevail'd, 
And in groſs pun or groſler jeſt exhal'd ; 
Then Sw1rT in mirth and fatire might have ſhown 
Perfection to the world before unknown. 170 


Spirit and eaſe would thou at once admire, 
Laugh thro? the well-told tale with Ga and Pxioa; 
PaARNELL ſurvey, with ev'ry laurel grac'd, 
Hammond with tenderneſs, and Wars4 with taſte, 
The ſoft diftreſs of SuRENSTONE's rural lay, 175 
The tender plaintive dignity of Gray, 

Or he who deck'd his Lucy's urn with bays, 
The ſoul-diffolving Orpheus of our days. 


Nor muſt I here forget to d 
BLackxLock my fav'rite —— intimate, and 
friend, 180 


We 


Ver. 172— 645 and Prior, &e, 

One could not for bear to include theſe two authors in uch 
lift ; though at the ſame time it mult be o red, had fo.ne.ow 
ol their tales been left out, it would have done them no difho- 
nour, and one could with more confidence hive propoſed 
their having a place in a lady's library. 

Ver. 173. Tye joul-djjolving, &c. 

Lord Lyttleton. $S.c his clegy upon Lady Lyttleton. 
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We from our earlieſt youth to each were known, 
Alike our pleaſures, our aſſociates one: 

Ah! could I add, our kindred fouls the fame, 

Both fir'd alike with one congemal flame ; 

Then ſhould my numbers flow, like his, refin'd, 183 
Delight your ear, and captivate your mind. 

Theſe ornaments of nature and their age, 

Shall all reward the moments they engage. 


Thus far direction holds her friendly light, 
To animate thy taſte and guide its flight: 190 
But by attentde reading now refin d, 
To its own choice ſhe ſafely leaves thy mind. 


Yet let not verſe alone thy heart engage, 
But oft revolve the juſt hiſtoric page. 195 
To Fancy this paſt ages ſhall reſtore, 
And Rome and Athens riſe to view once more. 
Virtue and Truth in heighten'd colours dreſt, 
Embody'd here, the paſſions intereſt. 
When ALFzed's better conſtellation ſhines, 
When for the /ceptre he the crook refigns ; 200 
When WarLace ſingly with vindictive hand, 
Appears the ſaviour of a plunder'd land; 
What heart can ceaſe with patriot warmth to beat ? 
Who for their glory would not ſhare their fate ? 


Now ſtill to higher views let reaſon ſoar, 205 
Philoſophy's inchanting ſcenes explore. 
AsnaLly humane, and NETTLETON, ſhall ſhow 
What native joys from ſacred Virtue flow. 


he ſage whoſe ſoul the love of nature warms, 
To trace her wonders, and diſplay her charms, 210 
Conſult 
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Conſult attentive, and with curious eyes, 

From ſcene to ſcene of heightꝰ ning beauty riſe ; 

Till all the proſpect op'ning to thy ſight, 

Shall yield immenſe ineffable delight ; 

Till reaſon being's end and ſource ſhall find, 215 
And all the Godhead burſt upon thy mind. 


Though tyrant Cuſtom, with deciſive air, 
From Learning's calm receſs preclude the fair ; 
Though Pedantry, with ſelf-enamour'd ſneer, 
Pronounce domeſtic toils their only ſphere ; 220 
Their darling tenets let them ftill enjoy, 
Your leiſure-hours in reading ftill employ. 
Yet as ſociety may juſtly claim 
A taſk adapted to each ſex and frame, 
Much it imports, in active life, to know, 225 
What to ourſelves, to others what we owe, 
What offices from what relations riſe, 
And what our ſtate, and what our frame implies. 


Its proper place though ſpeculation ſhare. 
Not leſs the active pow'rs demand thy care. 230 
Heaven on the ſoul its image has impreſt, 

And lighted ſacred reaſon in the breaſt ; 

Yet plac'd each being in a diff” rent ſphere, 

And from their natures bade their taſks appear : 
Domeſtic duties hence alike demand 235 
Th attentive judgment, and the active hand. 

Let theſe, in due degree, thy mind engage; 

Nor let the woman vaniſh in the ſage. 


O falſe to Nature, to her wiſdom blind, 
Who think her various taſks diſtract the mind! 240 
By 
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By theſe in one conſiſtent plan we riſe ; 

Senſe makes us active, action makes us wile. 

Nor reſts my ſong on theory alone; 

Theſe truths are likewiſe by experience known. 

To prove the maxim juſt, ſhe ſtill can ſhow 245 
A Gallic Dacitrx, and a Britiſh Rows. 


Nor are theſe glories of the female kind 
To diſtant climes or periods paſt confin'd : 
Recent examples I might here diſplay ; 
But this detail till mecting I'll delay. 250 
Till then farewell, and every bleſſing know, 
That Wiſdom, Taſte, and Virtue can beſtow. 


Dumfries, Oct. — 
157 F 
Ver. 242. Senſe makes us afFive, &c. 
Good ſenſe naturally points out action as proper for beings 


in our ſituation: and by engaging in the active ſcenes of life, 
we improve in wiſdom and experience. 
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FEMALE S EX. 


. 
The EacLt, and the Aſſembly of Bixps. 


To her Royal Highneſs the PxINncess 
of Warn” 2 


HE moral lay, to beauty due, 
I write, Fair Excellence, to you; 
Well pleas'd to hope my vacant hours 
Have been employ'd to fweeten yours. 
Truth under fiction I impart, 
To weed out folly from the heart, 
And ſhew the paths that lead aſtray 
The wand'ring yuuy from wiſdom TP; 
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NUMBERING 
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I flatter none. The great and good 
Are by their actions underſtood ; 
Your monument if actions raiſe, 
Shall I deface by idle praiſe? 
I echo not the voice of Fame, 
That dwells delighted on your name ; 
Her triendly tale, however true, 
Were llatt'ry, if 1 told it you. 
The proud, the envious, and the vain, 
The jilt, the prude, demand my {train ; 
| To theſe, dereſting praiſe, I write ; 
And vent, in charity, my ſpite. 
| With friendly hand I hold the glaſs 
| To all, promiſcuous as they pals : 
| Should folly there her likeneſs view, 
| I fret not that the mirror's truce ; 
| It the fantaſtic form offend, 
I made it not, but would amend. 
Virtue, in every clime and age, 
| Spurns at the folly-ſoothing page, 
| While Satire, that offends the car 
Of Vice and Paſſion, pleaſes her. 
Premiſing this, your anger ſpare ; 
And claim the fable, you, who dare. 


"PHE birds in place, by faQtions preſs d, 
To Jupiter their pray'rs addreſs'd ; 
| By ſpecious lies the ſtate was vex'd, 
| | Their counſels libellers perplex'd ; 
They begg'd (to ſtop ſeditious tongues) 
A gracious hearing of their wrongs. 
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Jove grants their fuit. The Eagle fat 
Decider of the grand debate. 
The Pye, to truſt and pow'r preferr'd, 
Demands permiſſion to be heard. 
Says he, Prolixity of phraſe 
You know I hate: This libel ſays, 
&« Some birds there are, who, prone to noiſe, 
&« Are hir'd to filence wiſdom's voice, 
« And, ſkilPd to chatter out the hour, 
«© Riſe by their emptineſs to pow'r.“ 
That this is aim'd direct at me, 
No doubt, you'll readily agree : 
Yet well this fage aſſembly knows, 
By parts to government I roſe; 
My prudent counſels prop the ſtate ; 
Magpies were never known to prate. 
The Kite roſe up. His honeſt heart 
In virtue's ſuff rings bore a part. 
That there were birds of prey he knew; 
So far the libeller faid true; 
& Voracious, bold, to rapine prone, 
© Who knew no int'reſt but their own; 
Who hov'ring o'er the farmer's yard, 
Nor pigeon, chick, nor duckling ſpar'd.“ 
This might be true; but if apply'd 
To him, in troth, the fland”rer ly'd. 
Since ign'rance then might be miſled ; 


Such things, he thought, were beſt . , | 


The Crow was vex' d. As yeſter- mo 


He flew acroſs the new-ſown corn, 
8 2 A 
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A ſcreaming boy was ſet for pay, 

He knew, to drive the crows away ; 
Scandal had found him out in turn, 

And buzz'd abroad, that crows love corn. 

The Owl aroſe, with folemn face, 

And thus harangu'd upon the caſe. 

That magpies prate, it may be true, 

A kite may be voracious too, 

Crows ſometimes deal in new-ſown peaſe; 
He libels not, who ſtrikes at theſe ; 

The flander's here But there are birds, 
«© Whoſe wiſdom lies in looks not words; 
«© Blund*rers, who level in the dark, 
And always ſhoot beſide the mark.“ 

He names not me ; but theſe are hints, 
Which manifeſt at whom he ſquints ; 
were indeed that blund' ring fowl, 

To queſtion if he meant an owl. 

Ye wretches, hence! the Eagle cries ; 
*Tis conſcience, conſcience that applies : 
The virtuous mind takes no alarm, 
Secur'd by innocence from harm; 

While Guilt, and his affociate Fear, 
Are ſtartled at the paſling air. 
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Tie PANTHER, the HorsE, and other 
BERAS TS. 


. man, who ſeeks to win the fair, 
(So cuſtom ſays, ) mult truth forbear ; 
Muſt fawn and flatter, cringe and lic, 
And raiſe the goddeſs to the iky : 
For truth is hateful to her ear, 
A rudeneſs which ſhe cannot bear. 
A rudeneſs? Yes; I ſpeak my thoughts; 
For truth upbraids her with her faults. 
How wretched, Chloe, then am I, 
Who love you, and yet cannot lie! 
And ſtill to make you leſs my friend, 
I ſtrive your errors to amend! 
But ſhall the ſenſeleſs fop impart , 
he ſofteſt paſſion to your heart, 
While he, who tells you honeſt truth, 
And points to happineſs your youth, 
Determines, by his care, his lot, 
And lives neglected and forgot? 
Truſt me, my dear, with-greater caſe 
Your taſte for flatt'ry I could pleaſe, 
And ſimilies in each dull line, 
Like glow-worms in the dark, ſhould ſhine. 
What if I ſay your lips diſcloſe 


The freſhneſs of the op'ning role; 
S 3 Or 
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Or that your cheeks are beds of flow'rs 
Enripen'd by refreſhing ſhow'rs? 

Yet certain as theſe flow'rs ſhall fade, 
Time every beauty will invade. 

The butterfly, of various hue, 

More than the flow'r, reſembles you; 
Fair flutt'ring, fickle, buſy thing, 

To pleaſure ever on the wing, 

Gayly coquetting for an hour, 

To die, and ne er be thought of more. 

Would you the bloom of youth ſhould laſt ? 
Tis virtue that muſt bind it faſt; 

An eaſy carriage, wholly free 

From ſour reſerve, or levity; 

Good natur'd mirth, an open heart, 

And looks unſkill'd in any art; 

Humility, enough to own 

The frailties which a friend makes known; 
And decent pride,” enough to know 

The worth that virtue can beſtow. 

Theſe are the charms which ne*er decay, 
Though youth and beauty fade away ; 
And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still heightens virtue, and improves. 

You'll frown, and aſk to what intent 
This blunt addreſs to you is ſent ? 

FI ſpare the queſtion, and confeſs 

Fd praiſe you, if I lov'd you leſs ; 

But rail, be angry, or complain, 

I will be rude, while you are vain. 
BENEATH 
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BE vSEATH a lion's peaceful reign, 
When beaſts met friendly on the plain, 
A Panther of majeſtic port, 
he vaineſt female of the court), 
With ſpotted ſkin, and eyes of fire, 
FilPd every boſom with deſire. 
Where-e'er ſhe mov'd, a ſervile crowd 
Of fawaing creatures cring'd and bow'd: 
Aſſemblies every week ſhe held, 
(Like modern belles), with coxcombs hid, 
Where noiſe, and nonſenſe, and grimace, 
And hes, and ſcandal, fill'd the place. 
Behold the gay, fantaſtic thing, 
Encircled by the ſpacious ring. 
Low-bowing, with important look, 
As firſt in rank, the Monkey ſpoke. 
Gad take me, madam, but I ſwear, 
& No angel ever look'd fo fair: 
* Forgive my rudeneſs, but I vow, 
«© You were not quite divine till now; 
„ "Thoſe limbs! that ſhape ! and then 
% thoſe eyes! 
O cloſe them, or the gazer dies!“ 
Nay, gentle pug, for goodneſs huſh ; 
I vow, and ſwear, you make me bluſh ; 
I ſhall be angry at this rate; 
*Tis fo like flattꝰry, which I hate. 
The Fox, in deeper cunning vers'd, 
The beauties of her mind rehears'd, 3 
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And talk'd of knowledge, taſte, and ſenſc, 
To which the fair have vaſt pretence : 

Yet well he knew them always vain 

Of what they ſtrive not to attain; 

And play'd fo cunningly his part, 

That pug was rival'd in his art. 

The Goat avow'd his am'rous flame, 
And burnt---for what he durſt not name; 
Yet hop'd a meeting in the wood 
Might make his meaning underſtood. 
Halt angry at the bold addreſs, 

She frown'd ; but yet ſhe mult confeſs, 
Such beauties might inflame his blood, 
But {till his phraſe was ſomewhat rude. 
The Hog her neatneſs much admir'd ; 
The formal Aſs her ſwiftneſs fir'd; 
While all to feed her folly ſtrove, 
And by their praiſes ſhar*d her love. 
The Horſe, whoſe gen'rous heart difdain'd 
Applauſe, by ſervile flatt'ry gain'd, 
With graceful courage, 45 broke, 
And thus with indignation ſpoke. 

When flatt' ring monkies fawn and prate, 

They juſtly raiſe contempt, or hate; 

For merit's turn'd to ridicule, 

Applauded by the grinning tool. 

The artful fox your wit commends, 

To lure you to his ſelfiſh ends; 

From the vile flatt'rer turn away, 

For knaves make friendſhips to betray. 
Diſmiſs 
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Diſmiſs the train of fops and fools, 
And learn to hve by wiſdom's rules: 
Such beauties might the lion warm, 
Did not your folly break the charm ; 
For who would court that lovely ſhape, 
To be the rival of an ape ? 

He faid; and ſnorting in diſdain, 
Spurn'd at the crowd, and ſought the plain. 


— — 
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The NiIiGHTINGALE and GLow-WORM. 


— prudent nymph, whoſe cheeks 
diſcloſe 


The lily and the bluſhing roſe, 

From public view her charms will ſcreen, 
And rarely in the crowd be ſeen; 

This fimple truth ſhall keep her wiſe, 
Abe faireſt fruits attract the flies.“ 


NE nighta glow-worm, proud and vain, 
Contemplating her glitt'ring train, 


O 


Cry'd, ſure there never was in nature 
So elegant, fo fine a creature. 

All other inſects that I ſee, 

The frugal ant, induſtrious bee, 

Or filk-worm, with contempt I view ; 
With all that low, mechanic crew, 


Who 
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Who ſervilely their lives employ +: 
In buſineſs, enemy to joy : 4 
Mean, vulgar herd! ye are my ſcorn. 
For grandeur only I was born; 
Or ſure am ſprung from race divine, 
And plac'd on earth, to live and ſhine. 
Thoſe lights, that ſparkle fo on high, 
Are but the glow-worms of the ſky ; 
And kings on earth their gems adnure, 
Becauſe they imitate my fire. 
She ſpoke. Attentive on a ſpray, 
A Nightingale forebore his lay; 
He ſaw the ſhining morſel near, 
And flew, directed by the glare; 
A while he gaz'd with ſober look, 
And thus the trembling prey beſpoke. 
Deluded fool, with pride elate, 
Know, *tis thy beauty brings thy fate : 
Leſs dazzling, long thou might'ſt have lain 
Unheeded on the velvet plain : 
Pride, ſoon or late, degraded mourns, 
And beauty wrecks whom ſhe adorns. 


— — 


DAA I 
HyMEeN, and DraTH. 
IxTEEN, d'ye ſay? Nay, then 'tis time; 


Another year deſtroys your prime. 
But 


* 
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But ſtay, the ſettlement ! · That's made.” 
Why then's my ſimple girl afraid ? 

Yet hold a moment, if you can, 

And heedfully the fable ſcan. 


"PHE ſhades were fled, the morning 
bluſh'd, 

The winds were in their caverns huſh'd, 

When Hymen, penſive and ſedate, 

Held o'er the fields his muſing gait. 

Behind him, through the green wood ſhade, 

Death's meagre form the god ſurvey'd ; 

Who quickly, with gigantic ſtride, 

Outwent his pace and join'd his fide. 

The chat on various ſubje 

Till angry Hymen thus bem. 
Relentleſs Death, whoſe iron ſway 

Mortals reluctant muſt obey, 

Still of thy pow'r ſhall I complain, 

And thy too partial hand arraign ? 

When Cupid brit gs a pair of hearts, 

All over ſtruck with equal darts, 

Thy cruel ſhafts my hopes deride, 

And cut the knot that Hymen ty'd. 
Shall not the bloody, and the bold, 

The miſer hoarding up his gold, 

The harlot reeking from the ſtew, 

Alone thy fell reyenge purſue ? 

But muſt the gentle, and the kind, 

Thy fury, undiſtinguiſh'd, find: 


The 
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The monarch calmly thus replied : 
Weigh well the cauſe, and then decide. 
That friend of yours you lately nam'd, 
Cupid, alone is to be blam'd ; 

Then let the charge be juſtly laid ; 
That idle boy neglects his trade, 

And hardly once in twenty years 

A couple to your temple bears. 

The wretches whom your office blends, 
Silenus now, or Plutus, ſends ; 

Hence care, and bitterneſs, and ſtrife, 
Are common to the nuptial life. 

Believe me; more than all mankind, 
Your vot'ries my compaſſion find; 
Yet cruel call'd, and baſe, 

Who ſeek etched to releaſe ; 
The captive from his bonds to free, 
Indiſſoluble but for me. 

*Tis I entice him to the yoke : 

By me, your crowded altars ſmoke : 
For mortals boldly dare the nooſe, 
Secure that death will ſet them looſe. 


. 
The Por, and his Par RON. 


V PHY, Celia, is your ſpreading waiſt 
So looſe, fo negligently lac'd ? 
Why 
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Why mult the wrapping bed-gown hide 
Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride ? 
How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 
Diſtain'd, and rumpled from the bed! 
Thoſe clouds that ſhade your blooming face, 
A little water might diſplace, 
As Nature every morn beſtows 
The cryſtal dew to cleanſe the roſe. 
Thoſe treſſes, as the raven black, 
That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, 
Deſtroy the face, which once they deck'd. 

Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs ? 
Pray, madam, are you married? Yes. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, 
No matter now how looſe your dreſs is ; 
The end is won, your fortune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade. 

Alas! what pity tis to find 
This fault in half the female kind! 
From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that ſours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
*Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart; 
Let neatneſs then, and beauty, ſtrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

'Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt, than ſubdue ; 
Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 
What is there farther to be ſeen ? 

T A 
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A newer face may raiſe the flame | 

But every woman is the fame. | 
Then ſtudy chiefly to improve 

The charm that fix*d your huſband's love. 

Weigh well his humour. Was it dreſs 

That gave your beauty pow'r to bleſs ? 

Purſue it ſtill ; be neater ſeen; 

Tis always frugal to be clean: 

So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 

And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. 


IN garret high (as ſtories ſay) 

A poet ſung his tune ſul lay; 

So ſoft, ſo ſmooth, his verſe, you'd ſwear 
| Apollo and the muſes there ; 

l "Fhro? all the town his praiſes rung, 

8 His ſonnets at the playhouſe ſung ; 

F High waving o'er his lab'ring head, 

| The goddeſs Want her pinions ſpread, 
And with poctic fury fir'd, 

What Phcebus faintly had inſpir'd. 

A noble Youth of taſte and wit, 
Approv'd the ſprightly things he writ, 
And fought him in his cobweb dome, 
Diſcharg'd his rent, and brought him home. 

Behold him at the ſtately board, 
Who but the poet and my Lord ! 

Each day deliciouſly he dines, 
And greedy quaffs the generous wines; 
| His 
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His ſides were plump, his ſkin was ſleek, 

And plenty wanton'd on his cheek ; 

Aſtoniſh'd at the change fo new, 

Away th' inſpiring goddeſs flew. 

Now, dropt tor politics and news, 

Neglected lay the drooping muſe : 

Unmindful whence his fortune came, 

He ſtifled the poetic flame ; 

Nor tale, nor fonnet, for my lady, 

Lampoon, nor epigram, was ready. 
With juit contempt his patron ſaw, 

(Reſolv'd his bounty to withdraw) 

And thus, with anger in his look, 

The late-repenting fool beſpoke. 
Blind tothe good that courts thee grown, 

Whence has the ſun of favour ſhone? 

Delighted with thy tuneful art, 

Eſteem was growing in my heart 3 

But idly thou rejectꝰ'ſt the charm, 

That gave it birth, and kept it 8 
Unthinking fools — 4 deſpiſ 

The arts that taught them to riſe, 
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The WoLF, the SHEEP, and the Lams. 
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Should ſanctify the daughter's choice: 
'T 2 In 
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In that, is due obedience ſhown ; 
To chuſe, belongs to her alone. 

May horror ſeize his midnight hour, 
Who builds upon a parent's pow'r, 
And claims by purchaſe vile and baſe 
The loathing maid for his embrace : 
Hence virtue ſickens; and the breaſt, 
Where peace had built her downy neſt, 
Becomes the troubled ſeat of care, 
And pines with anguiſh and deſpair. 


A Wolf, rapacious, rough, and bold, 

Whoſe nightly plunders thinn'd the 
told, 

Contemplating his ill-ſpent life, 

And cloy'd with thefts, would take a wife, 

His purpoſe known, the ſavage race, 

In num*rous crowds, attend the place; 

For why, a mighty wolf he was, 

And held dominion in his jaws. 

Her fav*rite whelp each mother brouglit 

And humbly his alliance fought ; 

But cold by age, or elſe too nice, 

None found acceptance in his cyes. 

It happen'd as at carly dawn 

He folitary croſs'd the lawn, 

Stray'd from the fold, a ſportive lamb 

Skip'd wanton by her fleecy dam; 

When Cupid, foe to man and beaſt, 

Diſcharg'd an arrow at his breaſt, 
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The tim'rous breed the robber knew, 
And trembling o'er the meadow flew ; 
Their nimbleſt ſpeed the wolt oertook, 
And courteous, thus the dam beſpoke. 

Stay, faireſt, and ſuſpend your fear, 
Trult me, no enemy is near : 

Theſe jaws, in flaughter oft imbru'd, 

At length have known enough of blood ; 
And kinder bus'neſs brings me now, 
Vanquiſh'd, at beauty's feet to bow. 

You have a daughter---Sweet, forgive 

A wolt's addreſs in her I live; 

Love from her eyes like light'ning came, 
And ſet my marrow all on flame: 

Let your conſent confirm my choice, 

And ratify our nuptial joys. 

Me ample wealth and pow'r attend, 
Wide o'er the plains my realms extend ; 
What midnight robber dare invade 
The fold, if I the guard am made ? 

At home the ſhepherd's cur may fleep, 
While I ſecure his maſter's ſheep. 

Diſcourſe like this; attention claim*d ; 
Grandeur the mother's breaſt inflam'd: 
Now fearleſs by his fide ſhe walk'd, 

Of ſettlements and jointures talk'd ; 
Propos d, and doubled her demands 
Of flow' ry fields, and turnip lands. 
The wolf agrees. Her boſom ſwells ; 
To Miſs her happy fate ſhe tells; 
T-4 And 
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And of the grand alliance vain, 
Contemns her kindred of the plain. 
The loathing lamb with horror hears, 
And wearies out her dam with pray'rs ; 
But all in vain ; mamma beſt knew 
What unexperienc'd girls ſhould do: 
So, to the neigh*bring meadow carry d, 
A formal aſs the couple marry'd. 
Torn from the tyrant mother's fide, 
The trembler goes, a victim bride, 
ReluQant meets the rude embrace, 
And bleats among the howling race. 
With horror oft her eyes behold 
Her murder*d kindred of the fold: 
Each day a fiſter-lamb is ſerv'd ; 
And at the glutton's table carv'd, 
The craſhing bones he grinds for food, 
And flakes his thirſt with ſtreaming blood, 
Love, who the cruel mind deteſts, 
And lodges but in gentle breaſts, 
Was now no more. Enjoyment paſt, 
The favage hunger'd for the feaſt ; 
But (as we find in human race, 
A maſk conceals the villains face) 
Juſtice muſt authoriſe the treat ; 
Till then he long*'d, but durſt not eat. 
As forth he walk'd in queſt of prey, 
The hunters met him on the way ; 
Fear wings his flight; the marſh he ſought ; 
The ſnuffing dogs are ſet at fault. 
His 
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Is ſtomach baulk'd, now hunger gnaws, 
Ifowling, he grins his empty jaws; 
Food muit be had, and lainÞ is nigh ; 
Ils maw invokes the fraudtul he, 

[5 this (diſſembling rage, he cry'd) 

The genie virtue of a bride ? 

That, leagu'd with man's deſtroying race, 
She ſets her hiuſband for the chace ? 

By treach'ry prompts the noify hound 
To ſcent his footſteps on the ground? 
Thou trait'reſs vile! for this thy bloo-t 
Shall glut my rage, and dye the wood ? 
do ſaying, on the lamb he flics ; 

Beneath his jaws the victim dics, 


8 Ge We. , * 
The Goost and the SwANs. 


HATE the face, however fair, 
That carries an affected air; 
The liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 
The ſtudy'd look, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperies which only tend 
To injure what they ſtrive to mend. 
With what ſuperior grace enchants 
The face, which nature's pencil paints! 
Where eyes unexerciſed in art, 
Glow with the meaning of the heart ! 


Where 
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Where freedom and good-humour fit, 

And caſy gaiety, and wit! 

Though perfect beauty be not there, 

The maſter- lines, the finiſh'd air, 

We catch from cvery look delight, 

And grow enamour'd at the ſight: 

For beauty, though we all approve, 

Excites our wonder more than love ; 

While the agreeable ſtrikes ſure, 

And gives the wounds he cannot cure. 
Why then, my Amoret, this care, 

That forms you, in effect, leſs fair ? 

It nature on your cheek beſtows 

A bloom that emulates the roſe, 

Or from ſome heav'nly image drew 

A form Apelles never knew, 

Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 

And ſpoil by meretricious art ? 

Or had you, nature's error, come 

Abortive from the mother's womb, 

Your forming care ſhe ſtill rejeQs, 

Which only heightens her defects. 

When ſuch, of glitt' ring jewels proud, 

Still preſs the foremoſt in the croud, 

At ev'ry public ſhew re ſeen, 

With look awry, and aukward mein, 

The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, 

And magnifies . 
Nature may underdo her part, 

But ſeldom wants thehelp of art; 


Truſt 
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Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 
Nor made your form for vou to mend. 


A Gooſe, affected, empty, vain, 

The fhrilleit ot the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creſt, 
Precedence claim'd above the reſt. 

Says the, I laugh at human race, 
Who ſay, geeſe hobble in their pace; 
Look here !---the fland*rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is io erect. 

That peacock yonder ! Lord, how Vain 

Ihe creature's of his gaudy train! 

If both were ſtrip'd, Pd pawn my word, 

A gooſe would be the finer bird. 

Nature to hide her own detects. 

Her bungled work with fin' ry decks ; 

Were geeſe ſet off with half that ſhow, 

Would men admire the peacock ? No. 
Thus vaunting croſs the mead ſhe 

ſtalks, 

The cackling "breed attend her walks; 

The ſun ſhot down his ncon-tide bear: 3, 

The ſwans were ſporting in the ſtrtams; 

Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride, 

Provok*d her ſplecn. Why there, fie c. cid, 

Again, what arrogance we fee ! 

Thofe creatures! how they mimic me 

Shall every fowl the waters ſkim, 

Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim. 

Fowuity 
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Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 
And their own cmptineſs diſcern. 
So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave the ſprings : 
Her botom iwells, ſhe ſpreads her plumes, 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes. 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, 
And burits of laughter ſhook tlic flood. 
A ſwan, ſuperior to the reit, 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool addreis'd, 
Conceited thing, elate with pride ! 
Thy affectation all deride ; 
Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, 
Thou had'ſt eſcap'd the public mock, 
And, as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt, hobbling gooſe. 
Learn hence, to ſtudy wiſdom's rules ; ; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools ; 
And ſtriving nature to conceal, 
You only her defects reveal. 


F 
The LawYER and us rIc E. 


OVE ! thou divineſt good below, 
Thy pure delights few mortals know ! 
Our 
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Our rebel hearts thy ſway diſown, 
While tyrant Juſt uſurps thy throne. 

The bounteous God of nature made 

The ſexes fur each other's aid, 
Their mutual talents to employ, 
To leflen ills, and heighten joy. 
To weaker women he aſſign'd 
That ſoft'ning gentleneſs of mind, 
That can, by ſympathy, impart 
It's likeneſs to the rougheſt heart; 
Her eyes with magic pow'r endu'd, 
To fire the dull, and awe the rude; 
His roſy fingers on her face 

Shed laviſh ev'ry blooming grace; 
And ſtamp'd (perfection to diſplay } 
His mildeſt image on her clay. 

Man, active, reſolute, and bold, 

He faſhion'd in a difterent mould ; 

With uſeful arts his mind inform'd ; 

His breaſt with nobler paſſions warm'd : 
He gave him knowledge, taſte, and ſenſe ; 
And courage, for the fair's defence. 

Her frame, refiſtleſs to each wrong, 
Demands protection from the ſtrong ; 

To man the flies, when fear alarms, 

And claims the temple of his arms. 

By nature's Author thus declar'd 
The woman's ſov'reign, and her guard, 
Shall man, by treach'rous wiles invade 
The weakneſs he was meant to aid: 

While 
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While beauty, given to inſpire 
Protecting love and ſoft deſire, 
Lights up a wild-fire in the heart, 
And to it's own breaſt points the dart, 
Becomes the ſpoiler's baſe pretence 
To triumph over innocence. 

The woit, that tears the tim*rous ſheep, 
Was never ſet the fold to keep; 
Nor was the tyger, or the pard, 
Meant the benighted trav*ler's guard: 
But man, the wildeſt beaſt of prey, 
Wears friendſhip's ſemblance, to betray; 
His ſtrength againſt the weak employs, 
And where he ſhould protect, deſtroys. 


PAST twelve o'clock, the watchman 
cry: d; 

His brief the ſtudious Lawyer ply'd ; 

The all-prevailing fee lay nigh, 

The earneſt of to-morrow's lie. 

Sudden the furious winds ariſe, 

The jarring caſement ſhatter'd flies; 

The doors admit a hollow ſound, 

And rattling from their hinges bound; 

When Juſtice, in a blaze of light, 

ReveaPd her radiant form to fight. 
The wretch with thrilling horror ſhook, 

Looſe every joint, and pale his look; 

Not having ſeen her in the courts, 

Or found her mention'd in reports, 


He 
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ite aſe'd, with fault rins tongue, her name, 
Her errand there, and whence ſhe came? 

Sternly the white-rob'd ſhade reply'd, 
{A crimſon glow her viſage dy'd), 

Can'ſt thou be doubtful who am ? 

Is Juſtice grown fo ſtrange a name ? 
Were not your courts for Juſtice rais*d * 
was there, of old, my altars blaz'd. 
My guardian thee did I elect, 

My ſacred temple to protect, 

That thou, and all thy venal tribe, 
Should fpurn the goddeſs for the bribe? 
Aloud the ruin'd client cries, 

Juiltice has neither cars nor eyes; 

In foul alliance with the bar, 

*Gaivit me the judge denounces war, 
And rarcly iſſues his decree, 

But with intent to baſſle me. 

She paus'd. Her breaſt with fury burn'd. 
The trembling Lawyer thus return'd, 

| own the charge is juſtly laid, 

Aud weak tl” excuſe that can be made; 
Yet ſearch the ſpacious globe, and ſce 
If all mankind are not like me, 

The gown-man, fxill'd in Romith lies, 
By faith's falſe glaſs deludes our eyes ; 
O'er conicience rides without controul, 
Ard robs the man, to ſave his foul. 

The Dector, with important face, 

By fly deſign, miſtakes the caſe ; 
U Pre- 
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Prefcribes, and ſpins out the diicaie, 
To trick the patient of his tees. 

The Soldier, rough with many a ſear, 
And red with ſlaughter, leads the war ; 
If he a nation's truſt betray, 

The foe has offer'd double pay. 

When vice o'er all mankind prevails, 
And weighty int'reſt turns the ſcales, 
Muſt I be better than the reſt, 

And harbour Juſtice in my breaſt ? 
On one ſide only take the lee, 
Content with poverty and thee ? 

Thou blind to ſenſe, and vile of mind. 
Tl exaſperated ſhade rejoin'd, 

It virtue from the world is flown, 
Will others faults excuſe thy own ? 
For fickly ſouls the prieſt was made ; 
Phyſicians for the body's aid; 

The ſoldier guarded liberty ; 

Man, woman ; and the lawyer, me, 
It all are faithleſs to their truſt, 

They leave not thee the leſs unjuſt. 
Henceforth your pleadings I diſclaim, 
And bar the ſanction of my name ; 
Within your courts it ſhall be read, 
That Juſtice from the law is fled. 

She ſpoke; and hid in ſhades her face, 
Till HRD wick ſooth'd her into grace, 
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The FaRuMER, the SPANIEL, and the Cart. 


IV knits my dear her angry brow ? 
What rude offence alarms you now? 
I faid, that Delia's fair, *tis true; 
But did I fay ſhe equall'd you? 
Can't I another's face commend, 
Or to her virtues be a triend, 
But inſtantly your forehead lours, 
As if her merit leflen'd your's ? 
From female envy never free, 
All muſt be blind becauſe you fee. 
Survey the gardens, fields, and bow'rs, 
The buds, the bloſſoms, and the flow'rs. 
Then tell me where the woodbine grows, 
That vies in ſweetneſs with the roſe ? 
Or where the lily's ſnowy white, 
That throws ſuch beauties on the fight ? 
Yet folly is it to declare, 


That theſe are neither ſweet, nor fair. 
"The ovyltal Ines with fainter rays 


Before the di'monds brighter blaze ; 
And fops will fay, the di'mond dies 
Before the luſtre of your eyes: 
But l, who deal in truth, deny 
That neither ſhine when you are by. 

When zephyrs o'er the bloſſoms ſtray, 
And ſweets along the air convey, 

U 2 Shan't 
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Shan't I the fragrant breeze inhale, 
Becauſe you breathe a ſweeter gale ? 


Sweet are the flow'rs that deck the field; 


Sweet is the ſmell the bloſſoms yietd ; 

Sweet is the ſummer gale that blows ; 

And ſweet, tho” ſweeter you, the rote. 
Shall envy then torment your breaſt, 

If you are lovelier than the reſt ? 

For while I give to cach her due, 

Ny praifing them I flatter you; 

And praifing moſt, I ſtill declare 

You faireſt, where the reſt are fair. 


AS at his board a farmer ſat, 
Repleniſh'd by his homely treat, 
IIis fav'rite ſpaniel near him ſtood, 
And with his maſter ſhar'd the focd ; 
The crackling bones his jaws devour'd, 


His lapping tongue the trenchers ſcour'd, 


Till fated now, ſupine he lay, 
And ſnor'd the riſing fumes away. 
The hungry cat, in turn, drew near, 


And humbly erav'd a for vauct's hare , 
Her modeſt worth the Maſter knew, 


And ſtrait the fat'ning morſel threw : 
Enrag'd, the ſnarling cur awoke, 
And thus with ſpiteful envy ſpoke. 
They only claim a right to cat, 
Who earn by ſervices their meat; 


| 
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Me, zeal and induſtry inflame 
To icour the fields, and fpring the gane; 
Or, plunged into the wintry wave, 
Vor man the wounded bird to favc. 
Vith watchful diigence I keep, 
From prowling wolves, his fleecy ſheep; 
At home his midnight hours ſecure, 
And drive the robber from the door. 
For this, his breaſt with kindneſs glows ; 
For this, his hand the food beſtows ; 
And ſhall thy indolence impart 
A warmer friendſhip to his heart, 
That thus he robs me of my due, 
To pamper ſuch vile things as you * 
I own (with meekneſs puſe cepiy'd) 
Superior merit on your fide ; 
Nor does my breaſt with envy ſwell, 
To find it recompenc*d to well: 
Yet I, in what my nature can, 
Contribute to the good of man, 
Whoſe claws deſtroy the pilf*ring mouſe ? 
Who drives the vermin from the houſe 2? 
Or, watchful for the lab'ring ſwain, 
From lurking rats ſecure the grain? 
From hence, it he rewards beſtow, 
Why ſhould your heart with gall o'erflow ? 
Why pine my happineſs to ſee, 
Since there's enough tor you and me? 
Thy words are juſt, the Farmer cry'd, 
And ſpurn'd the ſnarler from his fide. 
U 3 FAB. 
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FIG 0 
The Spipzk and the BEE. 


HE nymph, who walks the public 
reets, 

And ſets her cap at all ſhe meets, 
May catch the fool who turns to ſtare, 
But men of ſenſe avoid the ſnare. 

As on the margin of the flood, 
With filken line my Lydia ſtood, 
I imiY4 to ſee the pains you took, 


To cover cer the fraudful hook. 
Along the foreſt as we ſtray'd, 


You ſaw the boy hie lime-twigs ſpread : 
Gueſs'd you the reaſon of his fear, 
Leſt, heedleſs, we approach'd too near ? 
For as behind the buſh we lay, 

The linnet flutter'd on the ſpray. 

Needs there ſuch caution to delude 
The ſcaly fry, and feather'd brood ? 
And think you with inferior art, 

To captivate the human heart ? 

The maid, who modeſtly conceals 
Her beauties, while ſhe hides, reveals, 
Give but a glimpſe, and fancy draws 
Whatc'er the Grecian Venus was. 
From Eve's firſt fig-leaf to brocade, 


All dreſs was meant for fancy's aid, 
Which 


| 
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Thich evermore delighted dwells 
On what the baſhtul nymph conceals, 
When Celia ſtruts in man's attire, 
She ſhews too much to raile delire ; 
But from the hoop's bewitcling round, 
Her very ſhoe, has pow'r to wound. 
| The roving eye, the boſom bare, 
The torward laugh, the wanton air, 
May catch the fop: for gudgeons ſtrike 
At the bare hook, and bait, alike; 
While ſalmon play regardlets by, 
Till art, like nature, forms the fly. 
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ExraTu a peaſant's homely thatcli 

A Spider long had held her watch ; 
From morn to night, with reſtleſs care, 
She ſpun her web, and wove her ſnare, 
Within the limits of her reign, 
Lay many a heedleſs captive ſlain, 
Or flutt'ring ſtruggled in the toils 
To burſt the chains and ſhun her wiles. 

A itraying Bee, that perch'd hard by, 

Beheld her with diſdainful eve, 
And thus began: Mean thing, give o'er, 
And lay thy ſlender threads no more; 
A thoughtleſs fly or two, at molt, 
Is all the conqueſt thou can'ſt boaſt; 
For bees of ſenſe thy arts evade, 

We ſee fo plain the nets are laid. 


B 


The 
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The gaudy tulip, that diſplays 


Her ſpreading toliage to the gaze ; 
That points her charms at all ſhe ſces, 
And yields to cvcry wanton breeze, 
Attracts not me. Where bluſhing grows, 
Guarded with thorns, the modeſt roſe, 
Enamour'd, round and round I fly, 
Or on her fragrant hoſom lie: 
Reluctant, ſhe my ardour meets ; 
And baſhtul, renders up her ſwects. 

To wiſeſt heads attention lend, 
And learn this leſſon from a friend, 
She, who with modeity retires, 
Adds fuel to her lover's fires, 
While ſuch incautious jilts as you, 
By tolly your own ſchemes undo. 


F A B. XI. 
The Youxc LiIoN ard the Ape. 


3 IS true, I blame your lover's choice, 
Though ilatter'd by the public voice, 

And peeviſh grow, and ſick, to hear 

His exclamations, O how fair! 

I liſten not to wild delights, 

And tranſports of expected nights; 

What is to me your hoard of charms ? 


The whiteneſs of your nec and arms? 
Needs 
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Needs there no acquiſition more, 
To keep contention from the door ! 
Yes; pals a fortnight, and you'll fund, 
All beauty cloys, but of the mind, 
Senſe and good- humour ever prove 
The fureſt cords to faſten love. 
Yet, Phiths, ſimpleſt of your fer, 
You never think but to perpicx; 
Coquetting it with every ape, 
That ſtruts abroad in human ſhape ; 
Not that the coxcomb is your taſte, 
But that it ſtings your lover's breaſt; 
To-merrow you reſign the [way ; 
Prepar'd to honour and obey, 
The tyrant-miſtreſs change, for life, 
To the ſubmiſſion of a wife. 
Your follies, if you can, ſuſpend, 
And learn inſtruction from a friend. 
Reluctant, hear the firſt addreſs ; 
Think often, ere you anſwer Ves: 
But once reſolv'd, throw off diſguiſe, 
And wear your wiſhes in your eyes; 
With caution ev'ry look forbear, 
That might create one jealous fear, 
A lover's ripening hopes confound, 
Or give the gen'rous breaſt a wound, 
Contemn the girliſh arts to teaze, 
Nor uie your pow unlclo to pleaſe ; 
For fools alone with rigour fway, 


When foon or late they muſt obey. 
n 
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"PHE king of brutes, in life's decline, | 
Refolv*d dominion to reſign ; | 
The beaſts were ſummon'd to appear, 
And bend before the royal heir. 
They came; a day was fix'd, the crowd 
Before their future monarch bow'd. | 
A dapper Monkey, pert and vain, 
Step'd forth, and thus addreſs'd the train: 
Why cringe my friends with ſlavith awe, 
Before this pageant king of ſtraw ? 
Shall we anticipate the hour, 
And, ere we feel it, own his power ? 
The counſels of experience prize, 
I know the maxims of the wiſe ; ' 
Subjection let us caſt away, 
And live the monarchs of to-day ; 
*Tis ours the vacant hand to ſpurn, 
And play the tyrant each in turn. 
So ſhall he right from wrong diſcern, 
And mercy from oppreſſion learn; 
At others woes be taught to melt, 
And lothe the ills himſelf has felt. 
He ſpoke ; his boſom ſwell'd with pride. 
The youthful Lion thus reply'd. 
What madneſs prompts thee to provoke 
My wrath, and dare the impending ſtroke * 


Thou wretched fool! can wrongs impart 
Compathon to the feeliug Heart! 


Or teach the grateful breaſt to glow, 


The hand to give, or eye to flow? 
Learn'd 
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Learn'd in the practice of their ſchools, 
From women thou haſt drawn thy rules; 
To them return; in ſuch a caule, 

From only ſuch expect applaule ; 

The partial ſex I don't condemn, 

| For liking thoſe who copy them. 

| Would'ſt thou the gen'rous lion bind, 


h 


By kindneſs bribe him to be kind. 
Good oftices their likeneſs get, 
And payment leſiens not the debt: 
With multiplying hand he gives 
The good from others he receives; 
Or tor the bad makes fair return, 

| And pays with int'reit ſcorn for ſcorn. 


FA XII. 
The CoLT and the FRMER. 


ELL me, Corinna, it you can, 
Why fo averſe, fo coy to man? 
Did nature, laviſh of her care, 
From her beit pattern form you fair, 
That you, ungrateful to her cauſe, 
Should mock her gifts, and ſpurn her laws? 
And, miſer-like, with-hoid that ſtore, 
Which, by imparting, blefles more ? 
Beauty's a gift, by heav*n aſſign'd 
The portion of the female kind: 
For 
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For this the yielding maid demands 

Protection at her lover's hands; 

And though by waſting years it fade, 

Remembrance tells him, once *twas paid. 
And will you then this wealth conceal, 

For age to ruſt, or time to ſteal? 

The ſummer of your youth to rove, 

A ſtranger to the joys of love? 

Then, when life's winter haſtens on, 

And vouth's tair heritage is gone, 

Dow'rlefs to court ſome peaſant's arms, 

To guard vour wither*d age from harms, 

No &: atitude to warm his brealt, 

For blooming beauty once pofleſs d! ? 

How will you curſe that ſtubborn pride, 

Which drove you back acroſs the tide, 

And, failing before folly's wind, 

Left ſenſe and happinets behind ? 
Corinna, leſt theſe whims prevail, 

To ſuch as you J write my tale. 


A Corr, for blood and mettled ſpeed, 

The choiceſt of the running breed, 
Of youthful ſtrength and beauty vain, 
Refus'd ſubjection to the rein. 

In vain the groom's officious ſkill 
Oppos'd his pride, and check'd his will; 
In vain the maſter's forming care 
Reſtrain'd with threats, or ſooth'd with 
pray'r. 
Of 
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Of freedom proud, and ſcorning man, 
Wild o'er the ſpacious plains he ran. 

Where e er luxuriant nature ſpread 
Her flow'ry carpet o'er the mead, 
Or bubbling ſtreams ſoft-gliding paſs 
To cool and freſhen up the graſs, 
Diſdaining bounde, he cropt the blade, 
And wanton'd in the ſpoil he made. 

In plenty thus the ſummer paſs'd, 
Revolving winter came at laſt ; 
The trees no more a ſhelter yield, 
The verdure withers from the field, 
Perpetual ſnows inveſt the ground, 
In icy chains the ſtreams are bound, 
Cold nipping winds and rattling hail 
His lank unſhelter'd ſides aſſail. 

As round he caſt his rueful eyes, 
He ſaw the thatch'ꝰd- roof cottage riſe; 
The proſpect touch'd his heart with chear ; 
And promis'd kind deliv'rance near. 
A ſtable, erſt his ſcorn and hate, 
Was now become his wiſh'd retreat; 
His paſſion cool, his pride forgot, 
A farmer's welcome yard he ſought. 

The maſter ſaw his woful plight, 
His limbs that totter'd with his weight, 
And, friendly, to the ſtable led, 
And ſaw him litter'd, dreſs'd, and fed. 
In flothful eaſe, all night he lay; 
The ſervants roſe at break of day; 

X The 
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The market calls. Along the road, 

His back mult bear the pond'rous load; 

In vain he ſtruggles or complains, 

Inceſſant blows reward his pains. 

To-morrow varies but his toll ; 

Chain'd to the plough, he breaks the ſoil ; 

While ſcanty meals at night repay 

The painful labours of the day. 
Subdu'd by toil, with anguiſh rent, 

His nne ſound a vent. 

Wretch that I am! he ſighing ſaid, 

By arrogance and folly led, 

Had but my reſtive youth been brought 

To learn the leflon nature taught, 

'Then had I, hke my fires of yore, 

The prize from every courſer bore; 

While man beſtow'd rewards and praiſe, 

And females crown*'d my latter days. 

Now laſting ſervitude's my lot, 

My birth contemn'd, my ſpeed ſorgot, 

Doom'd am I, for my pride to bear 

A living death, from year to year. 


| SY IR © XIII. 
The Owl, and the NIGRTINGALE. 


O know the miſtreſs* humour right, 


See if her maids are clean and tight; 
If 


. 
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If Betty waits without her ſtays, 
She copies but her lady's ways. 
When Miſs comes in with boiſt'rous ſhout, 
And drops no curt'ſy going out, 
Depend upon't, mamma is one 
Who reads, or drinks, too much alone. 
If bottled beer her thirſt aſſwage, 
She feels enthuſiaſtic rage, 
And burns with ardour to inherit 
The gifts and workings of the ſpirit. 
If learning crack her giddy brains, 
No remedy, but death, remains. 
Sum up the various ills of life, 
And all are ſweet, to ſuch a wife. 
At home, ſuperior wit ſhe vaunts, 
And twits her huſband with his wants; 
Her ragged offspring all around, 
Like pigs, are wallowing on the ground ; 
Impatient ever of controul, 
She knows no order but of ſoul ; 
With books her litter'd floor is ſpread, 
Of nameleſs authors, never read; 
Foul linen, petticoats, and lace, 
Fill up the intermediate ſpace. 
Abroad, at viſitings, her tongue 
Is never ſtill, and always wrong ; 
All meanings ſhe defines away, 
And ſtands with truth and ſenſe at bay. 
If e'er ſhe meets a gentle heart, 
SkilPd in the houſewife's uſeful art, 
X 2 Who 
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Who makes her family her care, 

And build's Contentment's temple there, 

She ſtarts at ſuch miſtakes in nature, 

And cries, Lord help us! what a creature! 
Meliſſa, if the moral ſtrike, 

Yow'll find the fable not unlike, 


AN Owl, puff ' d up with ſelf-conceit, 
Lov'd learning better than his meat; 

Old manuſcripts he treaſur'd up, 

And rummag'd every grocer's ſhop; 

At paſtry-cooks was known to ply, 

And ſtrip, for ſcience, every pye. 

For modern poetry, and wit, 

He had read all that Blackmore writ ; 

So intimate with Curl was grown, 

His learned treaſures were his own ; 

To all his authors had acceſs, 

And ſometimes would correct the preſs. 

In logic he acquir'd fuch knowledge, 

You'd ſwear him fellow of a college ; 

Alike to every art, and ſcience, 

His daring genius bid defiance, 

And ſwallow'd wiſdom, with that haſte, 

That cits do cuſtards at a feaſt. 
Within the ſhelter of a wood, 

One evening as he muſing ſtood, 

Hard by, upon a leafy ſpray, 

A nightingale began his lay. 


Sudden 
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Sudden he ſtarts, with anger ſtung, 

And ſcreeching interrupts the ſong. 
Pert, buſy thing, thy airs give o'er, 

And let my contemplations ſoar. 

What is the muſic of thy voice, 

But jarring diſſonance and noiſe? 

Be wiſe. True harmony, thou'lt find, 

Not in the throat, but in the mind; 

By empty chirping not attain'd, 

But by laborious ſtudy gain'd. 

Go, read the authors Pope explodes, 

Fathom the depth of Cibber's odes, 

With modern plays improve thy wit, 

Read all the learning Henley writ ; 

And if thou needs muſt ſing, ſing then, 

And emulate the ways of men; 

So ſhalt thou grow, like me, refin'd, 

And bring improvement to thy kind. 
Thou wretch, the little warbler cry'd, 

Made up of ignorance and pride, 

Aſk all the birds, and they'll declare, 

A greater blockhead wings not air. 

Read o'er thyſelf, thy talents ſcan, 

Science was only meant for. man. 

No ſenſeleſs authors me moleſt, 

I mind the duties of my neſt; 

With careful wing prote& my young, 

And cheer their ev'nings with a ſong ; 

Make ſhort the weary trav'ler's way, 

And warble in the poet's lay. 
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Thus, following nature, and her laws, 
From men and birds I claim applauſe ; 
While, nurs'd in pedantry and floth, 

An Ow!l is ſcorn'd alike by both. 


. 
The SPARROW, and the Dove. 


T was, as learn'd traditions ſay, 
Upon an ApriPs blithſome day, 


When Pleaſure, ever on the wing, 


Return'd, companion of the Spring, 
And cheer'd the birds with am'rous heat, 
Inſtructing httle hearts to beat; 
A ſparrow, frolic, gay, and young, 
Of bold addreſs, and flippant tongue, 
Juſt left his lady of a night, 
Like him to follow new delight. 

The youth, of many a conqueſt vain, 
Flew off to ſeek the chirping train; 
The chirping train he quickly found, 
And with a faucy caſe bow'd round. 

For every ſhe his boſom burns, 
And this and that he wooes by turns ; 
And here a ſigh, and there a bill; 
And here---Thoſe eyes, fo form'd to kill! 
And now with ready tongue, he ſtrings 
Unmeaning, foft, reſiſtleſs things; 

- With 
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With vows and dem-me's ſkill'd to woo, 
As other pretty fellows do. 
Not that he thought this ſhort eſſay 
A prologue needful to his play; 
No, truſt me, ſays our learned letter, 
He knew the virtuous ſex much better; 
But theſe he held as ſpecious arts, 
To ſhew his own ſuperior parts, 
The form of decency to ſhield, 
And give a juſt pretence to yield. 
Thus finiſhing his courtly play, 
He mark'd the fav'rite of a day; 
With careleſs impudence drew near, 
And whiſper'd Hebrew in her ear; 
A hint, which like the maſons fign, 
The conſcious can alone divine. 

The fluttꝰ ring nymph, expert at feigning, 
Cry'd, Sir!--pray, Sir, explain your meaning: 
Go prate to thoſe that may endure ye--- 
To me *tis rudeneſs !---PII aſſure ye !--- 
Then off ſhe glided, like a ſwallow, 

As ſaying- you gueſs where to follow. 

To ſuch as know the party ſet, 

"Tis needleſs to declare they met; 

The parſon's barn, as authors mention, 
Confeſs'd the fair had apprehenſion. 
Her honour there ſecure from ſtain, 
She held all farther trifling vain, 

No more affected to be coy, 

But ruſh'd licentious on the joy. 


Hiſt, 
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| Hiſt, love !---the male companion cry'd, 
Retire a while, I fear we're ſpy'd. 
Nor was the caution vain; he ſaw 
A Turtle ruſtling in the ſtraw, 
While o'er her callow brood ſhe hung, 
And fondly thus addreſs'd her young. 
Ye tender objects of my care; 
Peace, peace, ye little helpleſs pair; 
Anon he comes, your gentle fire, 
And brings you all your hearts require. 
For us, his infants, and his bride, 
For us, with only Love to guide, 
Our lord aſſumes an eagle's ſpeed, 
And, like a lion, dares to bleed. 
Nor yet by wint'ry ſkies confin'd, 
He mounts upon the rudeſt wind, 
From danger tears the vital ſpoil, 
And with affection fweetens toil, 
Ah ceaſe, too vent*rous! ceaſe to dare; 
In thine, our dearer fafety ſpare! 
From him, ye cruel falcons, ſtray, 
And turn, ye fowlers, far away! 
Should I ſurvive to ſee the day 
That tears me from myſelt away, 
That cancels all that heav'n could give, 
The lite, by which alone I live, 
Alas, how more than loſt were I, 
Who, in the thought, already die! 
Ye pow'rs, whom men and birds obey, 
Great rulers of your creatures, ſay, 


Why 
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Why mourning comes, my bliſs convey'd, 

And even the ſweets of love allay'd? 

Where grows enjoyment, tall and fair, 

Around it twines entagling care; 

While fear for what our ſouls poſſeſs, 

Enervates ev'ry pow'r to bleſs; 

Yet friendſhip forms the bliſs above, 

And, life! what art thou, without love ? 
Our hero, who had heard apart, 

Felt ſomething moving in his heart ; 

But quickly, with diſdain, ſuppreſs'd 

The virtue riſing in his breaſt; 

And firſt he feign'd to laugh aloud; 

And next, approaching, ſmil'd and bow'd. 

Madam, you muſt not think me rude; 

manners never can intrude ; 

I vow I come thro? pure good-nature--- 

(Upon my foul a charming creature) 

Are theſe the comforts of a wife? 

This careful, cloiſter'd, moaping life? 

No doubt, that odious thing call'd duty 

Is a ſweet province for a beauty. 

Thou pretty Ignorance! thy will 

Is meaſur' d to thy want of ſkill; 

That good old-faſhion'd dame thy mother 

Has taught thy infant-years no other :--- 

The greateſt ill in the creation, 

Is, ſure, the want of education. 

But think ye? tell me without feigning, 

Have all theſe charms no farther — 
ame 
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Dame Nature, if you don't forget her, 
Might teach your Ladyſhip much better. 
For ſhame, reje& this mean employment; 
Enter the world, and taſte enjoyment, 
Where time by circling bliſs we meaſure ; 
Beauty was form'd alone for pleaſure ; 
Come, prove the bleſſing, follow me. 
Be wile, be happy, and be free, 
Kind Sir, reply'd our matron chaſte, 
Your zeal ſeems pretty much in haſte; 
I own, the fondneſs to be bleſs'd 
Is a deep thirſt in every breaſt ; 
Of bleſſings too I have my ſtore, 
Yet quarrel not ſhould heav'n give more; 
Then prove the change to be expedient, 
And think me, Sir, your moſt obedient. 
Here turning, as to one inferior, | 
Our gallant ſpoke, and ſmil'd ſuperior. 
Methinks, to quit your boaſted ſtation 
Requires a world of heſitation ; 
Where brats and bonds are held a bleſſing, 
The caſe, I doubt, is paſt redrefling. 
Why, child, ſuppoſe the joys I mention 
Were the mere fruits of my invention, 
You've cauſe ſufficient for your carriage, 
In flying from the curſe of marriage; 
That fly decoy, with vary'd ſnares, 
That takes your widgeons in by pairs; 
Alike to huſhand, and to wife, 
The cure of love and bane of life; 


The 
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The only method of forecaſting, 
Jo make misfortune firm and laſting ; 
The fin, by heaven's pecuhar ſentence, 
Unpardon'd thro” a life's repentance. 
It is the double ſnake that weds 
A common tail to diff*rent heads, 
That lead the carcaſe ſtill aſtray, 
By dragging each a diff frent way. 
Of all the ills that may attend me, 
From marriage, mighty gods, defend me! 
Give me frank nature's wild demeſne, 
And boundleſs tract of air ferene, 
Where Fancy, ever wing'd for change, 
Delights to ſport, delights to range; 
There, Liberty! to thee is owing 
Whate'er of bliſs is worth beſtowing ; 
Delights {till vary'd, and divine, 
Sweet goddeſs of the hills, are thine. 
What fay you now, you pretty pink you? 
Have I, for once, ſpoke reaſon, think you? 
You take me now for no romancer--- 
Come, never ſtudy for an anſwer; 
Away, caſt every care behind ye, 
And fiy where joy alone ſhall find ye. 
Soft yet, return'd our female fencer, 
A queſtion more, or ſo— and then, Sir. 
You've rally'd me with ſenſe exceeding, 
With much fine wit, and better breeding ; 
But pray, Sir, how do you contrive it? 
Do thoſe of your world never wive it? 
« No, 
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« No, no.“ How then? © Why, dare I tell, 

« What does the bus'neſs full as well.” 

Do you ne'er love? An hour at leiſure.“ 

Have you no friendſhips? « Yes, for pleaſure.“ 

No care for little ones? We get em; 

&« The reſt the mothers mind, and let em.“ 
Thou wretch, rejoin'd the kindling Dove, 

Quite loſt to life, as loſt to love? 

Whene'er misfortune comes, how juſt! | 

And come misfortune ſurely muſt : 

In the dread ſeaſon of diſmay, 

In that, your hour of trial, ſay, 

Who then ſhall prop your ſinking heart? 

Who bear affliction's weightier part? 

Say, when the black-brow'd welkin bends, 

And winter's gloomy form impends, 

To mourning turns all tranſient chear, 

And blaſts the melancholy year ; 

For times, at no perſuaſion, ſtay, 

Nor vice can find perpetual May ; 

Then where's that tongue, by folly fed, 

That ſoul of pertneſs, whither fled ? 

All ſhrunk within thy lonely neſt, 

Forlorn, abandon'd, and unbleſs'd; 

No friends, by cordial bonds ally*d, 

Shall ſeek thy cold, unſocial fide; 

No chirping prattlers, to delight, 

Shall turn the long enduring night; 

No bride her words of balm impart, 


And warm thee at her conſtant heart. 
Freedom, 
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Freedom, reſtrain'd by reaſon's force, 

Is as the ſun's unvarying courſe, 
Benignly active, ſweetly bright, 
Affording warmth, affording light; 

But torn from virtues ſacred rules, 
Becomes a comet, gaz'd by fools, 
Foreboding cares, and ſtorms, and ſtrife, 
And fraught with all the plagues of life. 

'Thou fool! by union every creature 

Subſiſts through univerſal nature; 

And this, to beings void of mind, 

Is wedlock of a meaner kind. 

While womb'd in ſpace, primæval clay 

A yet unfaſhion'd embryo lay, 

The Source of endleſs good above 

Shot down his ſpark of kindling love; 
Touch'd by the all-enliv*ning flame, 
Then Motion firſt exulting came; 

Each atom ſought its ſeparate claſs, 
Through many a fair enamour'd maſs; 
Love caſt the central charm around, 
And with eternal nuptials bound. 

Then Form and Order, o'er the ſky, 
Firſt train'd their bridal pomp on high; 
The ſun diſplay'd his orb to ſight, 
And burnt with hymeneal light. 
Hence nature's virgin womb conceiv'd, 
And with the genial burden heav'd; 
Forth came the oak, her firſt-born heir, 
And ſcal'd the breathing ſteep of air; 
Y Then 
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Then infant-ſtems, of various uſe, 
Imbib'd her ſoft maternal juice; 
The flow'rs, in early bloom diſclos'd, 
Upon her fragrant breaſt repos'd; 
Within her warm embraces grew 
A race of endleſs form and hue; 
Then pour'd her leſſer offspring round, 
And fondly cloath'd their parent- ground. 
Nor here alone the virtue reign'd, 
By matter's cumb'ring form detain'd; 
But thence ſubliming and refin'd, 
Aſpir'd and reach'd its kindred mind. 
Caught in the fond, celeſtial fire, 
The mind perceiv'd unknown deſire, 
And now with kind effuſion flow'd, 
And now with cordial ardours glow'd, 
Beheld the ſympathetic fair, 
And lov'd its own reſemblance there; 
On all with circling radiance ſhone, 
But, cent'ring, fix*d on one alone; 
There claſp'd the heav*n-appointed wife, 
And doubled every joy of life. 

Here, ever bleſſing, ever bleſs'd, 
Reſides this beauty of the breaſt 
As from his palace, here the god 
Still beams effulgent bliſs abroad; 
Here gems his own eternal round, 
The ring, by which the world is bound ; 
Here bids his ſeat of empire grow, 
And builds his little heav'n below. 


The 
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The bridal partners thus ally'd, 

And thus in ſwect accordance ty'd, 
One body, heart, and ſpirit, live, 
Enrich'd by every joy they give; 

Like echo from her vocal hold, 
Return'd in muſic twenty - fold. 

Their union firm, and undecay'd, 
Nor time can ſhake, nor pow'r invade; 
But, as the ſtem and ſcion ſtand, 
Ingrafted by a ſkilful hand, 

They check the tempeſt's wintry rage, 
And bloom and ſtrengthen into age. 
A thouſand amities unknown, 

And pow'rs, perceiv'd by love alone, 
Endearing looks, and chaſte deſire, 
Fan and ſupport the mutual fire; 
Whoſe flame, perpetual, as refin'd, 

Is fed by an immortal mind. 

Nor yet the nuptial ſanction ends; 
Like Nile it opens, and deſcends, 
Which, by apparent windings led, 

We trace to its celeſtial head. 

The fire, firſt ſpringing from above, 

Becomes the ſource of life and love, 

And gives his filial heir to flow 

In fondneſs down on fons below: 

Thus roll'd in one continu'd tide, 

To time's extremeſt verge they glide; 

While kindred ſtreams, on either hand, 

Branch forth in bleſſings o'er the land. 
2 Thee, 
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Thee, wretch! no liſping babe ſhall name, 
No late-returning brother claim, 
No kinſman on thy road rejoice, 
No ſiſter greet thy ent'ring voice, 
With partial eyes no parents ſee, 
And bleſs their years reſtor'd in thee, 
In age rejected, or declin'd, 
An alien ev'n among thy kind, 
The partner of thy ſcorn'd embrace 
Shall play the wanton in thy face, 
Each ſpark unplume thy little pride, 
All friendſhip fly thy faithleſs fide, 
Thy name ſhall like thy carcaſe rot, 
In ſickneſs fpurn'd, in death forgot. 
il-giving Pow'r! great Source of life! 
O hear the parent! hear the wife! 
That life thou lendeſt from above, 
Though little, make it large in love; 
O bid my feeling heart expand 
To ev*ry claim, on ev'ry hand; 
To thoſe, from whom my days I drew; 
To theſe, in whom thoſe days renew ; 
To all my kin, however wide, 
In cordial warmth, as blood ally'd; 
To friends, with ſteely fetters twin'd ; 
And to the cruel, not unkind! 
But chief, the lord of my deſire, 
My lite, myſelf, my foul, my fire, 
Friends, children, Al that wiſh can claim, 
Chaſte paſſion claſp, and rapture name; 


O 
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O ſparc him, ſparc him, gracious pow'r: 
O give him to my lateſt hour! 
Let me my length of lite employ 
To give my ſole enjoyment joy. 
His love, let mutual love excite, 
Turn all my cares to his delight, 
And every needleſs bleſſing ſpare, 
Wherein my darling wants a ſhare. 
When he with graceful action wooes, 
And ſweetly bills, and fondly cooes, 
Ah! deck me to his eyes alone, 
With charms attractive as his own, 
And, in my circling wings careſs'd, 
Give all the lover to my breaſt. 
Then in our chaſte, connubial bed, 
My boſom pillow'd for his head, 
His eyes with bliſsful ſlumber cloſe, 
And watch, with me, my lord's repoſe; 
Your peace around his temples twine, 
And love him with a love like mine. 
And, for I know his gen'rous flame, 
Beyond whate*er my ſex can claim, 
Me too to your protection take, 
And ſpare me for my huſband's ſake. 
Let one unruflled, calm delight, 
The loving, and belov'd unite ; 
One pure deſire our boſoms warm, 
One will direct, one with inform; 
Through life, one mutual aid ſuſtain ; 
In death, one peaceful grave contain 
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While, ſwelling with the darling theme, 
Her accents pour'd an endleſs ſtream, 
The well-known wings a ſound impart, 
That reach'd her ear, and touch'd her heart. 

uick dropt the muſic of her tongue, 
And forth, with eager joy, ſhe ſprung. 
As ſwift her ent'ring conſort flew, 
And plum'd, and kindled at the view; 
Their wings their fouls embracing meet; 
Their hearts with anſwering meaſure beat; 
Half loſt in ſacred ſweets, and bleſs'd 
With raptures felt, but ne' er expreſs'd. 

Strait to her humble roof ſhe led 

The partner of her ſpotleſs bed ; 

Her young, a flutt'ring pair, ariſe, 

Their welcome ſparkling in their eyes; 
Tranſported, to their fire they bound, 
And hang with ſpeechleſs action round. 
In pleaſure rapt, the parents ſtand, 

And fee their little wings expand: 

The fire his life-ſuſtaining prize 

To each expecting bill applies; 

There fondly pours the wheaten ſpoil, 
With tranſport giv'n, tho' won with toil; 
While, all collected at the fight, 
And filent through ſupreme delight, 
The fair high heav*n of bliſs beguiles, 
And on her lord and infants ſmiles. 

The ſparrow;. whoſe attention hung 
Upon the Dove's enchanting tongue, 
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Of all his little ſleights diſarm'd, 

And from bimſelf, by virtue, charm'd. 
hen now he faw, what only ſcem'd, 
A fact, fo late a fable deem'd, 

His foul to envy he reſign'd, 

His hours of folly to the wind, 

In ſecret wiſh'd a turtle too, 

And, ſighing to himſelf, withdrew. 
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F A B. XV, 
The FEMALE SEDUCERS. 


IS ſaid of widow, maid, and wife, 
That honour is a woman's lite ; 

Unhappy ſex! who only claim 
A being, in the breath of fame, 
Which tainted, not the quick*ning gales 
That ſweep Sabza's s ſpicy vales, 
Nor all the healing ſweets, reſtore, 
That breathe along Arabia's ſhore. 

The trav'ler, if he chance to ſtray, 
May turn uncenſur'd to his way; 
Polluted ſtreams again are pure ; 

And deepeſt wounds admit a cure : 
But, woman no redemption knows ! 
'The wounds of honour never cloſe. 

Tho? diſtant ev'ery hand to 88. 

Nor ſkilPd on life's tempeſtuous tid 
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If once her feeble bark recede, 
Or deviate from the courſe decreed, 
In vain ſhe fecks the friendleſs ſhore, 
Her ſwifter folly flies before; 
The circling ports again{t her cloſe, 
And ſhut the wand”rer from repoſe ; 
Tin, by conflicting waves oppreſs'd, 
Her foun@'ring pinnace finks to reſt. 
Are there no olPrings to atone 
For but a ſingle error ?---None. 
Tho? woman is avow'd, of old, 
No daughter of celeſtial mold ; 
Her temp'ring not without allay, 
And form'd but of the finer clay; 
We challenge from the mortal dame 
The ſtrength angelic natures claim: 
Nay more; for ſacred ſtories tell, 
That ev'n immortal angels fell. 
Whatever fills the teeming ſphere 
Of humid earth, and ambient air, 
With varying elements endu'd, 
Was form'd to fall, and riſe renew'd. 
The ſtars no fix'd duration know; 
Wide oceans ebb, again to flow; 
The moon repletes her waining face, 


All-beauteous, from her late diſgrace ; 
And ſuns, that mourn aproaching night, 


Refulgent riſe with new-born light. 


In vain may death and time ſubdue, 


While nature mints her race anew, 
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And holds ſome vital ſpark apart, 
Like virtue, hid in ev'ry heart ; 
"Tis hence reviving warmth is ſeen, 
To clothe a naked world in green. 
No longer barr'd by winter's cold, 
Again the gates of lite unfold ; 
Again each inſect tries his wing, 
And lifts freſh pinions on the ſpring ; 
Again from every latent root 

The bladed ſtem and tendril ſhoot, 
Exhaling incenſe to the ſkies, 
Again to periſh, and to riſe. 

And muſt weak woman then diſown 
The change, to which a world is prone? 
In one meridian brightneſs ſhine, 

And ne'er like ev*ning ſuns decline? 
Reſolv'd and firm alone ?---Is this 


What we demand of woman ?--- Yes. 


But ſhould the ſpark of veſtal fire 
In ſome unguarded hour expire, 
Or ſhould the nightly thief invade 
Heſperia's chaſte and ſacred ſhade, 
Of all the blooming ſpoils poſſeſs'd, 
The dragon honour charm'd to reſt; 
Shall virtue's flame no more return ? 
No more with virgin ſplendor burn? 
No more the ravag'd garden blow 
With ſpring's ſucceeding blofſom ?---No. 
Pity may mourn, but not reſtore ; 


And woman falls, to riſe no more. 
WITHIN 
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IN this ſublunary ſphere, | 

A country lies---no matter where; 
The clime may readily be found | 
By all who tread poetic ground. 
A ſtream, call'd Life, acroſs it glides, 
And equally the land divides; 
And here, of Vice the province lies; 
And there, the hills of Virtue riſe. 

Upon a mountain's airy ſtand, 
Whoſe ſummit look'd to either land, 
An ancient pair their dwelling choſe, 
As well for proſpect as repoſe; 
For mutual faith they long were fam'd, 
And Temp'rance and Religion nam'd. 

A num'rous progeny divine 
Confeſs'd the honours of their line; 
But in a little daughter fair, 
Was center*d more than half their care; 
For heav'n, to gratulate her birth, 
Gave ſigns of future joy to earth; 
White was the robe this infant wore, 
And Chaſtity the name ſhe bore. 

As now the maid in ſtature grew, 
(A flow'r juſt opening to the view), 
Oft thro? her native lawns ſhe ſtray'd, 
And wreſtling with the lambkins play'd; 
Her looks diffuſive ſweets bequeath*d, 
The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd, 
The morn her radiant bluſh aflum'd, 
The ſpring with earlier fragrance — 
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And nature yearly took delight 
Like her to dreſs the world in white. 
But when her riſing form was ſeen 
To reach the criſis of fifteen, 
Her parents up the mountain's head 
With anxious ſtep their darling led ; 
By turns they ſnatch'd her to their breaſt, 
And thus the fears of age cxpreſs'd. 
O joytul cauſe of many a care! 
O daughter too divinely fair! 
Yon world, on this important day, 
Demands thee to a dang'rous way; 
A painful journey all muſt go, 
Whoſe doubted period none can know, 
Whoſe due direction who can find, 
Where reaſon's mute, and ſenſe is blind? 
Ah, what unequal leaders theſe, 
Thro? ſuch a wide, perplexing maize! 
Then mark the warnings of the wile, 
And learn what love and years adviſc. 
Far to the right thy proſpect bend, 
Where yonder tow'ring hills aſcend : 
Lo, there the arduous paths in view, 
Which Virtue and her ſons purſue; 
With toil ofer leſs'ning earth they riſe, 
And gain, and gain upon the ſkies. 
Narrow's the way her children tread; 
No walk, for pleaſure ſmoothly ſpread, 
But rough, and difficult, and ſteep, 
Painful to climb, and hard to keep. 


Fruits 
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Fruits immature tlioſe lands diſpenſe, 
A food indelicate to ſenſe, 
Of taſte unpleaſant; yet from thoſe 
Pure health, with cheerful vigour, flows, 
And ſtrength, unfeeling of decay, 
Throughout the long laborious way. 

Hence, as they ſcale that heav'nly road, 
Each limb is lightned of its load, 
From earth refining ſtill they go, 
And leave the mortal weight below: 
Then ſpreads the ſtrait, the doubtful clears, 
And ſmooth the rugged path appears ; 
For cuſtom turns fatigue to caſe, 
And, taught by virtue, pain can pleaſe. 
At length, the toilſome journey o'er, 
And near the bright celeſtial ſhore, 
A gulph, black, fearful, and profound, 
Appears, of either world the bound, 
Thro' darkneſs, leading up to light: 
Senſe backward ſhrinks, and ſhuns the fight: 
For there the tranſitory train, 
Of time, and form, and care, and pain, 
And matter's groſs incumb'ring mals, 
Man's late affociates, cannot pals ; 
But ſinking, quit th* immortal charge, 
And leave the wond'ring foul at large; 
Lightly ſhe wings her obvious way, 
And mingles with eternal day. 

Thither, O thither wing thy ſpeed, 


Tho? pleaſure charm, or pain impede; 
To 
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To ſuch th” all- bounteous pow'r has giv'n, 
For preſent earth, a future heav'n; 
For trivial loſs, unmeaſurꝰ d gain; 
And endleſs bliſs, for tranſient pain. 
Then fear, ah! fear to turn thy ſight, 
Where yonder flow'ry fields invite; 
Wide on the left the path-way bends, 
And with pernicious eaſe deſcends; 
There ſweet to ſenſe, and fair to ſhow, 
New-planted Edens ſeem to blow, 
Trees, that delicious poiſon bear, 
For death is vegetable there. 
Hence is the frame of health unbrac'd, 
Fach finew flack*ning at the taſte, 
The ſoul to paſſion yields her throne, 
And ſees with organs not her own; 
While, like the flumb'rer in the night, 
Pleas'd with the ſhadowy dream of light, | 
Before her alienated eyes, 
The ſcenes of fairy-land ariſe; 
The puppet world's amuſing ſhow, 
Dipt in the gayly-colour'd bow, | 
Sceptres, and wreaths, and _ ring things, | 
The toys of infants, and of kings, | 
That tempt, along the baneful . 
The idly wiſe, and lightly vain, 
Till, verging on the gulphy ſhore, 
Sudden they ſink, and riſe no more. 
But liſt to what thy fates declare; 
Thoꝰ thou art — frail as fair, 
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If once thy ſliding foot ſhould ſtray, 
Once quit yon heav*n-appointed way, 
For thee, loſt maid, for thee alone, 
Nor pray'rs ſhall plead, nor tears atone; 
Reproach, ſcorn, infamy, and hate, 
On thy returning ſteps ſhall wait, 
Thy form be loath'd by every eye, 
And every foot thy preſence fly. 
Thus arm'd with words of potent ſound, 
Like guardian angels plac'd around, 
A charm by truth divinely caſt, 
Forward our young advent'rer paſs'd: \ 
Forth from her facred eye-lids ſent, | 
Like morn, fore-running radiance went; 
While honour, handmaid late aflign'd, 
Upheld her lucid train behind. 
Awe-ſtruck, the much admiring crowd, 
Before the virgin- viſion bow'd, 
Gaz'd with an ever new delight, 
And caught freſh virtue at the ſight: 
For not of earth's unequal frame, 
They deem the heav*n-compounded Dame; 
If matter, ſure the moſt refin'd, 
High wrought, and temper'd into mind, 
Some darling daughter of the day, 
And body'd by her native ray. 
Where: e' er ſhe paſſes, thouſands bend, 
And thouſands where ſhe moves attend; 
Her ways obſervant eyes confeſs, 
Her ſteps purſuing praiſes bleſs; 


While 
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While to the elevated Maid 
Oblations, as to heav*n, are paid. 

*T was on the ever blitheſome day, 
The jovial birth of roſy May, 
When genial warmth, 2 more ſuppreſs'd, 
New melts the froſt in ev 
The cheek with ſecret fluſhing dies, 
And looks kind things from chaſteſt eyes; 
The fun with healthier viſage glows, 
Aſide his clouded kerchief throws, 
And dances up th' etherial plain, 
Where late he us'd to climb with pain; 
While nature, as from bonds ſet free, 
Springs out and gives a looſe to glee. 

And now for momentary reſt, 
The nymph her travell'd ſtep repreſs'd, 
Juſt turn'd to view the ſtage attain'd, 
And glory'd in the height ſhe gain'd. 
Out- ſtretch'd before her wide ſurvey, 
The realms of ſweet perdition lay ; 
And pity touch'd her foul with wo, 
To ſee a world fo loſt below; 
When ſtraight the breeze began to breath, 
Airs gently wafted from beneath, 
That bore commiſſion*d witchcraft thence, 
And reach'd her ſympathy of ſenſe; 
No ſounds of diſcord, that diſcloſe 
A people ſunk and loſt in woes; 
But, as of preſent good poſſeſs'd, 
The very triumph of the bleſs'd. 

Zz 2 The 
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The maid in rapt attention hung, 


While thus approaching Sirens ſung: 


Hither, faireſt, hither haſte; 
Brighteſt beauty, come and taſte 
What the pow'rs of bliſs unfold, 
Joys too mighty to be told; 

Taſte what extaſies they give; 
Dying raptures taſte, and live. 

In thy lap, diſdaining meaſure ; 
Nature empties all her treaſure, 
Soft defires that ſweetly languiſh, 
Fierce delights that riſe to anguiſh. 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay ? 
Brighteſt beauty, come away. 

Liſt not, when the froward chide, 
Sons of pedantry and pride, 
Snarlers, to whoſe feeble ſenſe 
April's ſunſhine is offence ; 

Age and envy will adviſe 
Ev*n againſt the joy they prize. 

Come, in pleaſure's balmy bowl, 
Slake the thirſtings of thy ſoul, 

Till thy raptur'd pow'rs are fainting 
With enjoyment paſt the painting. 
Faireſt, doſt thou yet delay ? 
Brighteſt beauty, come away. 

So ſung the Sirens, as of yore 
Upon the falſe Auſonian ſhore; 
And O! for that preventing chain, 
That bound Ulyfles on the main, 


That 
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That ſo our fair one might withſtand 
The covert ruin now at hand. 

The ſong her charm'd attention drew, 
When now the tempter ſtood in view; 
Curioſity, with prying eyes, 

And hands of buſy bold empriſe: 

Like Hermes, feather'd were her feet; 
And, like fore- running fancy, fleet. 
By ſearch untaught, by toil untir'd, 
To novelty ſhe ſtill aſpir'd; 

Taſteleſs of every good poſleſs'd, 

And but in expectation bleſs'd. 

With her, aflociate, Pleaſure came, 

Gay Pleaſure, frolic-loving dame, 

Her mein all ſwimming in delight, 

Her beauties half reveal'd to fight; 

Looſe flow'd her garments from the ground, 
And caught the kiſſing wings around. 

As erſt Meduſa's looks were known 

To turn beholders into ſtone, 

A dire reverſion here they telt, 

And in the eye of Pleaſure melt. 

Her glance, with ſweet perſuaſion charm'd, 
Unnerv'd the ſtrong, the ſteePd diſarm'd; 
No ſafety ev'n the flying find, 

Who, vent'rous, look'd but once behind. 
Thus was the much admiring maid, 
While diſtant, more than half betray' d. 

With ſmiles and adulation bland, 
They join'd her fide, and ſeiz'd her hand; 
L 3 Their 
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Their touch envenom'd ſweets inſtill'd, 
Her frame with new pulſations thrill'd ; 
While halt conſenting, half denying, & 
Reluctant now, and now complying, 
Amidſt a war of hopes, and fears, 
| Of trembling wiſhes, ſmiling tears, 
| Still down, and down, the winning Pair 
| CompelPd the ſtruggling, yielding Fair. 
As when ſome ſtately veſſel bound 
To bleſt Arabia's diſtant ground, 
Borne from her courſes, haply lights 
Where Braca's flow'ry clime invites, 
 ConceaP'd around whoſe treach'rous land 
Lurk the dire rock and dang'rous ſand; 
The pilot warns with fail and oar, 
To ſhun the much ſuſpected ſhore, 
In vain; the tide, too ſubtly ſtrong, 
Still bears the wreſtling bark along, 
Till, found'ring, ſhe reſigns to fate, 
And ſinks o'erwhelm'd with all her freight: 
So, baffling ev'ry bar to fin, 
And heav*n's own pilot plac'd within, 
Along the devious long deſcent, 
With pow'rs increaſing as they went, 
The dames accuſtom'd to fubdue, 
As with a rapid current drew, 
And o'er the fatal bounds convey'd 
The loſt, the long-reluctant maid. 
Here ſtop, ye fair ones, and beware, 
Nor ſend your fond affections there; 


Yet, 
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Vet, yet your darling, now deplor'd, 
May turn, to you and heav'n reſtor'd: 

& Till then, with weeping honour wait, 

| The ſervant of her better fate; 

With honour, left upon the ſhore, 

Her friend and handmaid now no more; 
Nor, with the guilty world, upbraid 
The fortunes of a wretch betray'd; 

But o'er her failing caſt a veil, 
Rememb'ring you yourſelves are frail. 

And now, from all-inquiring light, 
Faſt fled the conſcious ſhades of night; 
The Damſel, from a ſhort repoſe, 
Confounded at her plight, aroſe. 

As when,with ſlumb'rous weight oppreſs'd, 
Some wealthy miſer finks to reſt, 
Where felons eye the glitt'ring prey, 
And ſteal his hoard of joys away ; 
He, borne where golden Indus ſtreams, 
Of pearl and quarry'd dy mond dreams, 
Like Midas turns the glebe to ore, | 
And ſtands all rapt amidſt his ſtore, 
But wakens, naked and deſpoil'd 
Of that for which his years had toil'd. 

So far'd the Nymph, ber treaſure flown, 
And turn'd, like Niobe, to ſtone, 
Within, without, obſcure, and void, 

She felt all ravag'd, all deſtroy'd. 

And O thou curs'd infidious coaſt! 

Are theſe the bleſſings thou canſt 1 3 
Ihe 
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Theſe, Virtue! theſe the joys they find. 
Who leave thy heav*n-topt hills behind ? 
Shade me, ye pines, ye caverns, hide, 
Ye mountains, cover me! ſhe cried. 
Her trumpet Slander rais'd on high, 
And told the tidings to the ſky ; 
Contempt diſcharg'd a living dart, 
A ſidelong viper to her heart; 
Reproach breath'd poiſons o'er her face, 
And ſoil'd and blaſted ev'ry grace: 
Officious Shame, her handmaid new, 
Still turn'd the mirror to her view; 
While thoſe in crimes the deepeſt dy'd 
Approach'd to whiten at her ſide, 
And ev'ry lewd inſulting dame 
Upon her folly roſe to fame. 
What ſhould ſhe do? Attempt once more 
To gain the late deſerted ſhore ? 
So truſting, back the mourner flew ; 
As faſt the train of fiends purſue. 
Again the farther ſhore's attain'd, 
Again the land of virtue gain'd; 
But echo gathers in the wind, 
And ſhows her inſtant foes behind. 
Amaz'd, with headlong ſpeed the tends, 
Where late ſhe left an bolt of friends: 
Alas! thoſe ſhrinking friends decline, 
Nor longer own that form divine; 
With fear they mark the following cry, 
And from the lonely Trembler fly, 
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Or backward drive her on the coaſt, 

Where peace was wreck'd, and honour loſt, 

From earth thus hoping aid in vain, 

To heav'n nor daring to complain, 

No truce by hoſtile clamour giv'n, 

And from the face of friendſhip driv'n, 

The Nymph ſunk proſtrate on the ground, 

With all her weight of woes around. 
Enthron'd within a circling ſky, 

Upon a mount, o'er mountains high, 

All radiant fat, as in a ſhrine, 

Virtue, firſt effluence divine; 

Far, far above the ſcenes of wo, 

That ſhut this cloud-wrapt world below; 

Superior goddeſs, eſſence bright, 

Beauty of uncreated light, 

Whom ſhould mortality ſurvey, 

As doom'd upon a certain day, 

The breath of frailty muſt expire, 

The world diſſolve in living fire, 

The gems of heav'n, and ſolar flame 

Be quench'd by her eternal beam, 

And nature, quick'ning in her eye, 

To riſe a new-born phœnix, die. 
Hence, unreveaPd to mortal view, 

A vell around her form ſhe threw, 

Which three fad fiſters of the ſhade 

Pain, Care, and Melancholy, made. 
Thro' this her all-inquiring eye, 

Attentive from her ſtation high, 


Beheld, 
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Beheld, abandon'd to deſpair, 
The ruins of her fav'rite fair; 
And with a voice, whoſe awful ſound 
 AppaPd the guilty world around, 
Bid the tumultous winds be ſtill, 
To numbers bow'd each liſt'ning hill, 
UncurPd the ſurging of the main, 
And ſmooth'd the thorny bed of pain, 
The golden harp of heav'n ſhe ſtrung, 
And thus the tuneful goddeſs ſung. 
Lovely Penitent, ariſe; 
Come, and claim thy kindred ſkies : 
Come, thy filter angels ſay, 
Thou haſt wept thy ſtains away. 
Let experience now decide 
*Twixt the good and evil try'd; 
In the ſmooth enchanted ground, 
Say, unfold the treaſures found: 
Structures, rais'd by morning dreams; 
Sands, that trip the flitting ſtreams ; 
Down, that anchors on the air; 
Clouds, that paint their changes there : 
Seas, that ſmoothly dimpling he, 
While the ſtorm impends on high, 
Showing, in an obvious glaſs, 
Joys that in poſſeſſion pals ; 
Tranſient, fickle, light, and gay, 
Flatt' ring, only to betray ; 
What, alas! can life contain ? 
Life! like all its circles---vain. 


Will 
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Will the ſtork, intending reſt, 

On the billow build her neſt ? 

Will the bee demand her ſtore 

From the bleak and bladeleſs ſhore ? 
Man alone, intent to ſtray, 

Ever turns from wiſdom's way, 

Lays up wealth in foreign land, 

Sows the ſea, and plows the ſand. 
Soon this elemental maſs, 

Soon th' incumb*ring world ſhall paſs, 

Form be wrapt in waſting fire, 

Time be ſpent, and life expire. 
Then, ye boaſted works of men! 

Where is your aſylum then? 

Sons of pleaſure, ſons of care, 

Tell me, mortals! tell me where? 
Gone, like traces on the deep, 

Like a ſceptre graſp'd in fleep, 

Deus exhald from morning glades, 

Melting ſnows, and gliding ſhades. 
Paſs the world, and what's behind? 

Virtue's gold, by fire refin'd ; 

From an univerſe deprav*d, 

From the wreck of nature ſav'd. 
Like the life-ſupporting grain, 

Fruit of patience, and of pain, 

On the ſwain's autumnal day 

Winnow'd from the chaff away. 
Little trembler, fear no more, 

Thou haſt plenteous crops in ſtore, 
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Seed, by genial ſorrows ſown, 
More than all thy ſcorners own. 

What tho” hoſtile earth deſpiſe, 
Heav*n beholds with gentler eyes; 
Heav*n thy friendleſs — ſhall guide, 
Cheer thy owns, and guard thy ade. 
When the fatal trump ſhall found, 
When th' immortals pour around, 
Heav*n ſhall thy return atteſt, 
Hail d by myriads of the bleſs'd. 

Little native of the ſkies, 
Lovely penitent, ariſe; 

Calm thy boſom, clear thy brow, 
Virtue is thy filter now. 

More delightful are my woes, 
Than the rapture pleaſure knows; 
Richer far the weeds I bring, 
Than the robes that grace a king. 

On my wars, of ſhorteſt date, 
Crowns of endleſs triumph wait; 
On my cares, a period blelſs'd ; 
On my toils, eternal reſt. 

Come, with Virtue at thy fide; 
Come, be ev'ry bar defy d, 

*Till we gain our native ſhore ; 
Siſter, come, and turn no more. 
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D 
Loves and VANITY. 


HE breezy morning breath'd perfume ; 
The wak'ning flow'rs unveil'd their 
bloom; 
Up with the ſun, from ſhort repoſe, 
Gay Health and luſty Labour roſe; 
The milk-maid carol'd at her pail, 
And ſhepherds whiſtled o'er the dale; 
When Love, who led a rural life, 
Remote from buſtle, ſtate, and ſtrife, 
Forth from his thatch'd-roof cottage ſtray'd. 
And ſtroll d along the dewy glade. 
A nymph, who lightly trip'd it by, 
To quick attention turn'd his eye: 
He mark'd the geſture of the Fair, 
Her ſelf-ſufficient grace and air, 
Her ſteps that mincing meant to pleaſe, 
Her ſtudy'd negligence and eaſe; 
And curious to inquire what meant 
This thing of prettineſs and paint, 
Approaching ſpoke, and bow*d obſervant; 
The lady, flightly,---Sir, your ſervant. 
Such beauty in ſo rude a place 
Fair one, you do the country grace: 
Aa At 
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At court, no doubt, the public care; 
But Love has ſmall acquaintance there. 
Yes, Sir, reply'd the flutt'ring Dame, 
This form confeſſcs whence it came; 
But dear variety, you know, 
Can make us pride and pomp forego. 
My name is Vanity. I ſway 
The utmoſt lands of the ſea; 
Within my court all honour centers; 
] raiſe the meaneſt ſoul that enters, 
Endow with latent gifts and graces, 
And model fools for poſts and places. 
As Vanity appoints at pleaſure, 
The world receives its weight and meaſure ; 
Hence all the grand concerns of lite, 
Joys, cares, plagues, paſſions, Peace, and ſtrife. 
Reflect how far my pow'r prevails, 
When I ſtep in, where nature fails, 
And, ev'ry breach of ſenſe repairing, 
Am bounteous ſtill where heav'n is ſparing. 
But chief, in all their arts and airs, 


Their playing, painting, pouts, and pray'rs, 
Their various habits and complexions, 


Fits, frolicks, foibles, and perfections, 
Their robing, curlin 2 and adorning, 
From noon — night, om night to morning, 
From ſix to „ fick or ſound, 
I rule the female world around. 

Hold there a moment, Cupid cry'd, 
Nor boaſt dominion quite ſo wide. 


Was 
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Was there no province to invade, 
But that by Love and Meekneſs ſway'd? 
All other empire I reſign, 


But be the ſphere of beauty mine. 


For in the downy lawn of reſt, 
That opens on a woman's breaſt, 
Attended by my peaceful train, 
I chuſe to live, and chuſe to reign. 

Far- ſighted Faith I bring along; 
And Truth, above an army ſtrong ; 
And Chaſtity, of icy mold, 

Within the burning tropics cold ; 
And Lowlineſs, to whoſe mild brow 
The pow'r and pride of nations bow; 
And Modeſty, with downcalt eye, 
That lends the morn her virgin dye; 
And Innocence, array'd in light; 
And Honour, as a tow'r upright; 
With ſweetly winning Graces, more 
Than poets ever dreamt of yore, 

In unaffected conduct free, 

All ſmiling fiſters, three times three; 
And roſy Peace, the cherub bleſs'd, 
That nightly ſings us all to reſt. 

Hence, from the bud of nature's prime, 
From the firſt ſtep of infant time, 
Woman, the world's appointed light, 
Has ſkirted ev'ry ſhade with white; 
Has ſtood for imitation high, 

To ev'ry heart and ev'ry eye; 
Aa 2 From 
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From ancient deeds of fair renown, 

Has brought her bright memorials down ; 
To time afhx'd perpetual youth, 

And form'd each tale of love and truth. 

Upon a new Promethean plan, 

She moulds the eſſence of a man; 
Tempers his maſs, his genius fires, 
And as a better foul inſpires. 

The rude ſhe ſoftens, warms the cold, 
Exalts the meek, and checks the bold; 
Calls Sloth from his ſupine repoſe, 
Within the coward's boſom glows, 

Of Pride unplumes the lofty creſt, 

Bids baſhful Merit ſtand confeſs'd, 
And, like coarſe metal from the mines, 
Collects, irradiates, and refines, 

The gentle ſcience ſhe imparts, 

All manners ſmoothes, informs all hearts; 
From her ſweet influence are felt, 
Paſſions that pleaſe, and thoughts that melt ; 
To ſtormy rage ſhe bids controul. 

And ſinks ferenely on the ſoul, 

Softens Deucalion's flinty race, 

And tunes the warring world to peace. 

Thus arm'd to all that's light and vain, 
And freed from thy fantaſtic chain, 

She fills the ſphere by heav'n aſſign'd, 
And, ruPd by me, o'er-rules mankind. 

He ſpoke. The nymph impatient ſtood ; 

And, laughing, thus her ſpeech — ; 
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And pray, Sir, may I be ſo bold 
To hope your pretty tale is told; 

And next demand, without a cavil, 
What new Utopia do you travel? 
Upon my word, theſe kigh-flown fancies 
Shew depth of learning in romances. 

Why, what unfaſhion'd ſtuff you tell us, 
Of buckram-dames, and tiptoe- fellows 
Go, child; and when you're grown maturer ! 
You'll ſuit your next opinion ſurer. 

O ſuch a pretty knack at painting 
And all for ſoftning, and for fainting ! 
Gueſs now, who can, a ſingle feature, 
Thro' the whole piece of female nature! 
Then mark! my looſer hand may fit 
The lines, too coarſe for love to hit. 

*Tis faid that woman, prone to changing, 
Thro' all the rounds of folly ranging, 

On life's uncertain ocean riding, 

No reaſon, rule, nor rudder guiding, 

Is like the comet's wandring light, 
Eccentric, ominous, and bright, 
Tractleſs, and ſhifting as the wind; 

A fea, whoſe fathom none can find ; 

A. moon, ſtill changing and revolving ; 
A riddle, paſt all human folving ; 

A bliſs, a plague; a heaven, a hell; 

A —— ſomething, that no man can tell. 

Now learn a ſecret from a friend; 

But keep your counſel, and attend. 
A a 3 Tho' 
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Tho? in their tempers thought fo diſtant, 
Nor with their ſex, nor ſelves, conſiſtent, 


*Tis but the diff*rence of a name, 

And ev'ry woman is the ſame. 

For as the world, however vary'd, 
And thro” unnumber'd changes carry'd 
Of elemental modes and forms, 


Clouds, meteors, colours, calms, and ſtorms, 


Tho in a thouſand ſuits array'd, 

Is of one ſubject- matter made: 

So, Sir, a woman's conſtitution, 
The world's enigma, finds ſolution; 
And let her form be what you will, 
I am the ſubje& eſſence ſtill. 

With the firſt ſpark of female ſenſe, * 
The ſpeck of being, I commence ; 
Within the womb make freſh advances, 
And diQate future qualms and fancies : 
Thence in the growing form ex 
With childhood travel hand in hand ; 
And give a taſte of all their joys, 

In gewgaws, rattles, pomp, and noiſe. 

And now familiar and unaw*d, 

I ſend the fluttꝰ ring ſoul abroad. 

Prais'd for her ſhape, her air, her mien, 
The little goddeſs, and the queen, 
Takes at her infant ſhrine oblation, 
And drinks ſweet draughts of adulation. 

Now blooming, tall, erect, and fair, 
To dreſs becomes her darling care: 
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The realms of beauty then I bound; 
I iweli-the hoop's enchanted round; 
Shrink in the waiſt's deſcending ſize; 
Heav'd in the ſnowy boſom, riſe; 
High on the floating lappet fail ; 
Or, curl'd in treſſes, kiſs the gale. 
Then to her glaſs I lead the fair, 
And thew the lovely idol there; 
Where, ſtruck as by divine emotion, 
She bows with moſt fincere devotion, 
And, numb'ring every beauty o'er, 
In ſecret bids the world adore. 

Then all for parking, and parading, 
Coquetting, dancing, maſquerading ; 
For balls, plays, courts, and crowds, what 

paſhon ! 

And churches, ſometimes---if the faſhion ; 
For woman's ſenſe of right, and wrong, 
Is ruPd by the almighty throng ; 
Still turns to each meander tame, 
And ſwims the ſtraw of ev'ry ſtream. 
Her ſoul intrinſic worth rejects, 
Accompliſh'd only in defects: 
Such excellence is her ambition; 
Folly, her wiſeſt acquiſition 
And ev*n from pity and diſdain, 
Shell cull ſome reaſon to be vam. 

Thus, Sir, from ev'ry form, and feature, 
The wealth, and wants, of _—_ 
An 
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And ev'n from vice, which you'd admire, 
gather fuel to my fire, 
And on the very baſe of ſhame 
Erect my monument of fame. 
Let me another truth attempt, 
Ot which your godſhip has not dreamt. 
Thoſe ſhining virtues, which you muſter, 
Whence think you they derive their luſtre ? 
From native honour, and devotion ? 
O yes, a mighty likely notion ! 
Truſt me, from titled dames to ſpinners, 
*Tis I make faints, whoe*er makes ſinners; 
Tis I inſtry@ them to withdraw, 
And hold preſumptuous man in awe : 
For female worth, as I inſpire, 
In juſt degrees, ſtill mounts the higher ; 
And virtue, ſo extremely nice, 
Demands long toil, and mighty price ; 
Like Sampſon's pillars, fix'd elate, 
I bear the ſex's tott*ring ſtate ; 
Sap theſe, and, in a moment's ſpace, 
Down finks the fabric to its baſe. 
Alike from titles, and from toys, 
I ſpring, the fount of female joys; 
In ev'ry widow, wife, and miſs, 
The ſole artificer of bliſs : 
For them each tropic I explore, 
I cleave the ſand of ev'ry ſhore ; 
To them uniting Indias fail, 


Sabea breathes her fartheſt gale : 
For 
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For them the bullion I refine, 

Dig ſenſe and virtue from the mine, 

And from the bowels of invention 

Spin out the various arts you mention. 
Nor bliſs alone my pow'rs beſtow, 

They hold the fovereign balm of woe; 

Beyond the Stoic's boaſted art, 

| ſoothe the heavings of the heart. 

To pain give ſplendor, and relief, 

And gild the pallid face of grief. 

Alike the palace, and the plain, 

Admit the glories of my reign: 

Thro' ev'ry age, in ev'ry nation, 

Taſte, talents, tempers, ſtate, and ſtation, 

Whate'er a woman fays, I ſay; 

Whate' er a woman ſpends, I pay; 

Alike I fill and empty bags, 

Flutter in finery and rags, 

With light coquets thro? folly range, 

And with the prude diſdain to change. 

And now you'd think, *twixt you and I, 

That things were ripe for a reply 

But ſoft, and while 'm in the mood, 

Kindly permit me to conclude, 

Their utmoſt mazes to unravel, 

And touch the faireſt ſtep they travel. 
When ev*ry pleaſure's run a-ground, 

And folly tir'd thro* many a round, 

The Nymph conceiving diſcontent hence 

May ripen to an hour's repentance ; F 
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And vapours, ſhed in pious moiſture, 
Diſmiſs her to a church or cloyſter: 
Then on I lead her; with devotion, 
Conſpicuous in her dreſs and motion, 
Inſpire the heav'nly breathing air, 
Roll up the lucid eye in pray'r, 
Soften the voice, and in the _ 
Look melting harmony and grac 
Thus far extends my friendly — . 
Nor quits her in her lateſt hour; 
The couch of decent pain I ſpread, 
In form recline her languid head, 
Her thoughts I methodize in death, 


And part not with her parting breath ; 


Then do I ſet, in order bright, 
A length of funeral pomp to ſight, 
The glitt'ring tapers and attire, 


The plumes that whiten o'er her bier; 


And laſt, preſenting to her eye 
Angelick fineries on high, 
To ſcenes of painted bliſs I waft her, 


In truth, rejoin'd love's gentle god, 
You've gone a tedious length of road : 


And ſtrange, in all the toilſome way, 
No houſe of kind refreſhment lay; 


No nymph, whoſe virtues might have 


tempted, 


To hold her from her ſex exempted. 


And form the heav'n ſhe hopes hereafter. 
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For one, we'll never quarrel, man; 
Take her, and keep her, if you can; 
And pleas'd, I yield to your petition, 
Since ev'ry fair, by ſuch permiſſion, 
Will hold herſelf the one ſelected, 
And ſo my ſyſtem ſtands protected. 

O deaf to virtue, deaf to glory, 
To truths divinely vouch'd in ſtory! 
The godhead in his zeal return'd, 
And kindling at her malice burn'd : 
Then ſweetly rais'd his voice, and told 
Of heav'nly nymphs rever'd of old; 
Hypſipyle, who ſav'd her fire; 
And Portia's love, approv'd by fire. 
Alike Penelope was quoted, 
Nor laurePd Daphne paſs'd unnoted, 
Nor Laodamia's fatal garter, 
Nor fam'd Lucretia, honour's martyr, 
Alceſte's voluntary ſteel, 
And Catherine ſmiling on the wheel. 
But who can hope to plant conviction 
Where cavil grows on contradiction ? 
Some ſhe evades, or diſavows, 
Demurs to all, and none allows ; 

A kind of ancient things, calPd Fables 
And thus the Goddeſs turn'd the tables. 
Now both in argument grew high, 

And choler flaſh'd from either eye; 
Nor wonder each retus'd to yield 
The conqueſt of fo fair a field. 
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When happily arriv'd in view 
A Goddeſs whom our grandames knew, 
Of aſpect grave, and ſober gait, 
Majeſtic, awful, and ſedate, 
As heav*n's autumnal eve ſerene, 
When not a cloud o'ercaſts the ſcene ; 
Once Prudence call'd, a matron fam'd, 
And, in old Rome, Cornelia nam'd. 
Quick, at a venture, both agree 
To leave their ſtrife to her decree. 
And now by each the facts were ſtated, 
In form and manner as related. 
The caſe was ſhort. They crav'd opinion, 
Which held o'er females chief dominion. 
When thus the goddeſs, anſwering mild, 
Firſt ſhook her gracious head and ſmil'd. 
Alas, how willing to comply, 
Yet how unfit a judge am I! 
In times of golden date, its true, 
I ſhar'd the fickle ſex with you; 
But from their preſence long precluded, 
Or held as one whoſe form intruded, 
Full fifty annual ſuns can tell, 
Prudence has bid the ſex farewell. 
In this dilemma what to do, 
Qr who to think of, neither knew; 
For both ſtill biaſs'd in opinion, 
And t of fold dominion, 
Were force'd to hold the caſe compounded, 
Or leave the quarrel where they —_ it. 
en 
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When in the nick, a rural fair, 


Of inexperienc'd gait and air, 

Who ne'*er had croſs'd the neighb'ring lake, 
Nor ſeen the world, beyond a wake, 
With cambrick coif, and kerchief clean, 
Tript lightly by them o'er the green. 
Now, now! cry'd Love's triumphant child, 
And at approaching conqueſt ſmil'd; 

If Vanity will once be guided, 

Our diff*rence ſoon may be decided: 
Behold yon wench, a fit occaſion 

To try your force of gay perſuaſion. 

Go you, while I retire aloof, 

Go, put thoſe boaſted pow'rs to proof ; 
And if your prevalence of art 

Tranſcends my yet unerring dart, 

I give the fav'rite conteſt o'er, 

And ne'er will boaſt my empire more. 
At once, ſo ſaid, and fo conſented; 
And well our goddeſs ſeem'd contented, 

Nor pauſing made a moment's ſtand, 
But tript and took the girl in hand. 
Meanwhile the godhead, unalarm'd, 
As one to each occaſion arm'd, 
Forth from his quiver cull'd a dart, 
That erſt had wounded many a heart; 
'Then, bending, drew it to the head; 
The bow-ſtring twang'd, the arrow fled, 
And, to her ſecret foul addreſs'd, 
Transfix'd the whiteneſs of her breaſt. 
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But here the dame, whoſe 
Had to a moment watch'd the fair, 
At once her pocket-mirror drew, 
And held the wonder full in view; 
As quickly rang'd in order bright, 

A thouſand beauties ruſh to ſight, 
A world of charms till now unknown, 
A world reveaPd to her alone; 


Enraptur'd ſtands the love-fick maid, 


Suſpended o'er the darling ſhade, 
Here only fixes to admire, 
And centres ev'ry fond defire. 
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